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THE GROUP OF SLEEPING CHILDREN, 


By F. CHANTREY, Esq. R. A. 


With an elegant Engraving, 


Drawn expressly for this work by H. Consouup, Esq. and engraved by J. Tomson. 


We have the pleasure this month 
to illustrate the European Magazine 
with an engraving, which we trust 
will very vividly recall to the imagi- 
nations of our readers the exquisite 
little group from the chissel of Mr. 
Chantrey, which was so deservedly 
attractive in the exhibition six or 
seven years ago, and which is now a 
principal ornament of Lichfield Ca- 
thedral.* Beauty, in one of its most 
delightful shapes, that of infantile 
grace and simplicity, is its distin- 
guishing quality. It is the beauty 
of pure nature viewed by the eye, 
and transferred to marble by the 
hand of refined art. A celebrated 
philanthropist, who was remarkably 
fond of children, used to call them 
“innocent little men and women,” 
and, certainly, if the innocence of 
their character is at any period more 
especially visible than at another, 
itis during their hours of peaceful 
slumber. The exuberant and un- 
suspecting gaiety of childhood is 
full of charms, but the real interest 
of infancy is perhaps never so irre- 
sistably felt as in the contemplation 
of a sleeping cherub-countenance, 


in which neither guilt nor sorrow 
has yet laid its unsparing hand. 
The perception of what it is, is in- 
separably combined even inthe most 
sanguine minds, and under the most 
auspicious circumstances, with the 
anticipation of what it may possibly 
become, after years of vicious indul- 
gence or of worldly difficulty and mis- 
fortune have impressed their deep 
and deforming traces; and we are al- 
most tempted to wish, that the pre- 
sent moment of delicious tranquillity 
miyhtbe perpetuated. That moment 
—that transient moment, Mr. Chan- 
trey Aas fixed and perpetuated. Whe- 
ther we consider the sweetness of the 
composition and the perfect ease and 
repose which breathe through the 
whole, or, regarding the work with 
a colder and more critical eye, exa- 
mine the well-selected and _ felici- 
tous forms and details of the various 
parts, we are alike sensible of Mr. 
Chantrey’s extraordinary powers ; 
and find it difficult to determine, if 
they have been more successfully 
manifested in the conception or in 
the execution of this most interest- 
ing subject. 


* This interesting group forms part of a Monument erected during the 
Autumn of 1816, in Lichfield Cathedral, to the memory of two children of « 


Mrs. Robinson, now Mrs, Acland. 
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MONUMENT TO MR, FOX. 


We have the pleasure to give, in 
our Magazine otiles present ® month, 
a representation of the Monument 
to the memory of the Right Hon. 
Charles James Fox, which has been 
recently erected in the north tran- 
sept of Westminster Abbey ; within 
a few yards of the spot where his 
mortal remains almost mingle with 
those of his mighty contemporary 
and rival. The expense of this 
noble testimony of veneration for 
departed greatness has been de- 
frayed by the principle members of 
that political party of which Mr. 
Fox was the acknowledged and 
powerful leader; and it is highly 
creditable to the warmth and gene- 
rosity of His Majesty’s feelings, that 
he contributed no less a sum than a 
thousand guineas towards this me- 
morial of one of the most intimate 
and attached of his “ early friends.” 

The following distinguished no- 
blemen and gentlemen were appoint- 
ed a Committee to carry into effect 
the object of the subscription, viz. 

THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 

LORD HOLLAND. 

EARL GREY. 

LORD BESBOROUGH. 

LORD ROBERT SPENCER. 

THE EARL OF UPPER OSSORY. 

W. ADAM, ESQ. 

GENERAL FITZPATRICK. 

It is a singular fact, and one very 
honorable to the individual, that the 
same accomplished sculptor has been 
selected to commemorate, in the 
same sacred edifice, the two most 
eminent statesmen of their day. 
The monument to Mr. Pitt, placed 
over the principal Western entrance 
into the Tikes, has long been known 
to, and admired by the public; and 
it is with great pleasure we express 
our conviction shat the present pro- 
duction of Mr. Westmacott’s mas- 
terly chissel will add to his well 
deserved celebrity. 

The monument consists of a finely 
composed group of four figures, of 
heroic dimensions. The ipler Pa- 
triot is supported in the arms of 
Liberty, towards whom his last and 
tenderest regard seenis to be directed. 
The resemblance of the features to 


those of Mr. Fox is very striking, 
and the languor of approaching 
disso.ution which pervades the limbs 
is admirably expressed. At his feet 
reclines the figure of Peace, lament- 
ing over the fate of her invariable 
and eloquent advocate. By his side 
kneels an African, his hands firmly 
knit together, and his countenance 
and wanner strongly indicative of 
grateful interest towards the bene- 
volent being, one of the most me- 
morable acts of whose brief admini- 
stration was the atchievement of 
that object so long desired by every 
friend to humanity—the abolition 
of the slave-trade. We consider this 
African to be one of Mr. Westma- 
cott’s master-pieces. The anatomi- 
cal details are exquisite; and we 
were especially struck by the skill 
and taste with which the expression 
has been softened, and even digni- 
fied, without the abandonment of 
the distinguishing traits of national 
character. 

We were much surprised liowever, 
and dissatisfied at the situation in 
which this fine marble is placed. We 
said that it had been “‘ erected;”’ we 
recallthe word. It has been merely 
‘“* deposited.”” Squat on the pave- 
ment, huddled into a corner, and 
with the varnished wood-work of the 
choir serving as an incongruous 
back-ground, it seems as if it were 
still in the exhibition room of the 
sculptor, rather than in its appro- 
—_ station in our venerable ab- 
vey. The injurious effect of this 
degraded position is much increased 
by the almost ostentatiously lofty 
bearing of some of the neighbouring 
monuments. Tlie verger told us that, 
at the coronation, one of the tempo- 
rary platforms passed over the place 
in which Mr. Fox’s monument is 
situated ; and, therefore, that it was 
necessary the monument should not 
exeeed its present height; which is, 
in all, eight feet from the ground. 
If this be the case, let the monument 
be removed to some part of the 
abbey where no such impediment 
exists to its assuming that dignity 
to which it is in every respect se 
justly entitled. 


* This plate was included in our last number, 
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ANALYSIS OF M. JOMARD’S EDITION OF M. CAILLIAUD'S 


Analysis of M. Cailliaud’s Work on Egypte 197 


FIRST WORK ON EGYPT. 


Tue name of M. Frederic Cail- 
liaud of Nantes is well known to all 
those who are engaged in the study 
of the antiquities of Egypt, and the 
geography of Africa in general. 
He returned to Paris in the month 
of February 1819, and the report of 
his curious discoveries in the Ticats 
east and west of the Thebaid had 
syreceded him, and the series of new 
observations that he made known 
excited ainongst the learned men of 
that capital an interest as lively as 
it was general. Encouraged by 
their suffrages and the protection of. 
the government, M. Cailliaud de- 
termined to resume his travels in 
the East; he prepared himself to 
make them with more effect, and, 
providing himself with resources 
that he wanted in his first expedi- 
tion, he set out in the month of Sep- 
tember 1819. Always fortunate, at 
least up to that time, he arrived in 
the month of June 1821, at 350 
leagues beyond the Southern bor- 
ders of Egypt, ascending the Bahrel- 
Abyad, or white river, which ap- 
peared to be the principal branch of 
the Nile, and which possibly might 
lead to its real source. 

But, not to anticipate those facts 
which we shall make the subject of 
another relation, we proceed to the 
first journey of M. Cailliaud, which 
M. Jomard undertook to revise and 
publish. Interesting himself prin- 
cipally about mineralogy, M. Cail- 
liaud, at the age of twenty-five, had 
travelled over Holland, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and a part of Turkey in 
Europe. Attracted by the renown 
of Egyptian wonders, he repaired to 
Constantinople in the beginning of 
the year 1815, and landed at Alex- 
andria on the 12th of May of the 
same year. Being well received by 
M. Drouetti, consul general of 
France, he made a voyage with him 
to the second cataract, and soon 
after his return, honored with the 
confidence of Mohamed Aly Pacha, 
he undertook for him a commission 
to search for mines in the neigh- 
touring desarts of Egypt. In the 
prosecution of which he had the rare 
good fortune to obtain, as inter- 


preter, one of the frenchmen who, 
after the departure of the army of 
France from the east, had entered 
the service of the Mamelukes; and 
he set out on the 2nd of November 
1816 with six men, eight dromeda- 
ries, and provisions for a month, 
directing his course to Redesyeh, 
upon the right side of the Nile, 
towards the borders of the Red Sea. 
This is the tirst excursion of the 
French mineralogist, which is des- 
cribed in this first itinerary. 

After six days march in the desart, 
he arrived at Mount Zabarah, and 
found again the famous emerald 
mines, which were only known from 
the suspicious accounts given by 
the Arabs; but this traveller saw 
them in the state the engineers of 
the ancients had left them; he pe- 
netrated through a great many ex- 
cavations of vast depth, where in 
some parts 400 men must have 
aalteel at once; and the cords, 
baskets, tools of various kinds, and 
even the lamps were there stil! after 
so many ages. Near thisis a little 
town, which had been some time for- 
gotten; a great many houses are 
still standing, and in the middle of 
them are temples built in the Egyp- 
tian style, and some parts of walls 
covered with Grecian Inscriptions. 

Still farther on, upon the borders 
of the Red Sea, he discovered a 
mountain of sulphur, formerly work- 
ed, and the evident marks of an 
ancient volcano. 

In these countries there is a tra- 
dition relative to an ancient com- 
mercial road, which conducted in an 
oblique direction fromthe North to 
the South East, from Coptos upon 
the Nile, to Berenice on the Red 
Sea. Incrossing the desart, which 
separates the river from the sea, 
twice, at different places, M. Cail- 
liaud thought he recognised several 
stations destined to receive caravans, 
and reservoirs to allay,thirst, belong- 
ing to this same commercial road 
to India through Egypt, and which, 
according to his direction, is at the 
place where d’Anville and M. Gos- 
selin fixed the ancient Berenice. 

To these topographical observa- 
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tions, M. Cailliaund adds a great 
many others relative to the consti- 
tution of the mountains, and the 
soilof those remote countries, and 
the manners of the Arab tribes which 
inhabit them ; and, what is of great 
importance, he gives the drawings 
of the monuments he discovered, and 
copies of the inscriptions that de- 
corate them. At length, after having 
taken, as the first of his trials, a few 
emeralds, he returned to Cairo, 
which he entered on the 10th of 
January 1817; but scarcely had he 
presented the Pacha with the pro- 
duce of his labour, than he received 
an order to prepare himself for a 
second journey. The preliminaries 
necessarily shies upa great deal 
of time, M. Cailliaud went to Upper 
Egypt, employed himself in search- 
ing for antiques in the ruins of 
Thebes, and, atteran interval of nine 
months, he departed from Cairo on 
the 3rd of November 1817; and re- 
gained the desart taking with him 
sixty workmen, an hundred and 
twenty camels, provisions, tools, and 
besides fifty Arabs Ababdeh to take 
care of the camels. Going a little 
out of his first route, he discovered 
other stations on the road from 
Coptos to Berenice; more to the 
South than the Mount Zabarah, 
other emerald mines were found, at 
length still more to the South were 
the ruins of a little Greek city called 
now by the Arabs Sekket Bendar 
and Kebyr, where five hundred 
houses of pebbles are still standing, 
and where the traveller found de- 
signs of three temples either cut out 
ot the rock or constructed of stone 
close at hand ina style like that of 
the Egyptian monuments, and co- 
pied several Grecian inscriptions 
engraven upon the walls. After 
several excursions upon the borders 
of the Red Sea M. Cailliaud, having 
collected ten pounds of emeralds, 
determined to return to Cairo, and 
departed from the environs of Za- 
barah on the llth of January 1818. 
Arrived at Esné on the 20th, he went 
by land to Thebes, where he met 
many Europeans, and even some 
English ladies either visiting or 


exploring the subterrancous anti- 
quities of this ancient capital with 
a zeal and courage, which the heat 
vt the climate and privations of 
every kind rendered very remark- 


able: he departed from thence on the 
l4th of aie on the 20th he 
went to Cairo, and on the 29th to 
Alexandria, where the Pacha then 
resided. 

Such were the circumstances, and 
such were the various results of M, 
Cailliaud’s travels to the East of 
the Thebaid, which he gives an 
account of in his first journal. 

The second relates to a journey in 
the West, and the reader will follow 
him in this with as much curiosity 
and interest; he speaks of those 
islands of verdure, disseminated ig 
the midst of the seas of sand in 
Libya: he expected to find there 
a new civilization, and the ruins of 
that which Egyptian power had 
formerly introduced and brought to 
perfection. 

‘** Wishing for some time,” says M, 
Cailliaud in his second itinerary, 
‘to visit the great Oasis, which had 
not yet been seen but by travellers 
passing by, I took advantage of the 
moment when my presence was not 
necessary at the emerald mines to 
make this interesting journey; | 
quitted Cairo in consequence on the 
Zoth of March ISLS, and went to 
Syout to Mohamed Bey, governor 
of Upper Egypt; he willingly gave 
me orders to take camels, dromeda- 
ries, and guides. 

** After a long navigation upon the 
Nile I arrived at Esné, where the 
death of Ahmed Bey, son-in-law of 
the Pacha, retarded my voyage. As 
a Frenchman, | was called in to see 
him, for in Egypt a European is 
always considered as a physician. 

‘When I arrived, he was no more, 
an inflammatory fever had carried 
him off: L found him covered with 
a cashemere (shaw/), surrounded by 
his Mamelukes and two dervises, 
who were in waiting to make the 
accustomed prayers, though I as- 
sured them he was dead. Fer eight 
days there were processions of weep- 
ing persons, at the end of which 
time the burial took place with great 
pomp, with the sound of drums, ac- 
companied by the cries and shrieks 
of all the women in the town. 
Ahmed Bey was much esteemed for 
his goodness of disposition.” 

M. Cailliaud was fitieen days be- 
fore he could depart from Esue. 
On the 25th of June ISIS, he set 
out from thence for the West te- 








1825.) 


wards the Oasis of Thebes, where 
he arrived on the 29th in the even- 
ing, after having traversed fifty 
leagues across the desart, Several 
Europeans had visited it, but none 
of them mentioned there being an 
antique monuments, though M., 
Cailliaud discovered several of the 
greatest interest; in the Western 
part of the Oasis, near Beyrys, a 
temple quite in the Egyptian style, 
the facade of which Is entirely or- 
namented with hieroglyphies, and 
the sanctuary has an arched roof, 
which has not been remarked in any 
other Egyptian monument ; to the 
west of this Egyptian building there 
isa Roman temple of brick, which 
seemed as a place of worship for the 
Coptic christians; at Bychy-jou, to 
the north of Beyrys, are some Ro- 
man ruins; a little more to the north 
is an Egyptian temple, the inside 
of the walls decorated with hicro- 
glyphicks; at El-Kargeh, the chief 
town in the Oasis and peopled with 
about two thousand inhabitants, are 
the ruins of a small Egyptian temple; 
alittle to the west, are more thantwo 
hundred Roman tombs of bricks, in 
the form of arcades; and, towards 
the north west of the town, another 
Egyptian temple worthy for its 
grandeur and magnificence to be 
placed in the rank of these in the 
Thebaid, its length being 191 feet 
without counting three PYLONES 
which precede it at long intervals,and 
are entirely covered with hierogly- 
phicks carefully executed and paint- 
ed; more to the north-east is a large 
fortified Roman castle, the walls of 
which are 45 feet high and twelve 
thick with buttresses: at different 
places are other ruins of various 
ages, equally worthy of interest, and 
upon different temples are several 
lireek inscriptions, one of which 
has more than nine thousand letters. 
In traversing the Oasis from the 
south to the north M. Cailliaud dis- 
covered, measured and sketched mo- 
numents that no European in mo- 
dern times ever saw before him. 
All these discoveries were made 
before the 11th of July, and on the 
12th the traveller set out for the 
Nile, going along the road from El- 
Kargeh to Farchiout, which a pears 
to have been frequented by the an- 
cients. 
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From thence M. Cailliaud went 
again to Esné across the Libyan 
mountains, and, having learnt that 
for want of water the emerald mines 
did not produce much, and desirous 
of seeing his family and country, 
he resolved to return to France. 
He went then to Cairo, took leave 
of the viceroy promising to return, 
and, provided with the most hono- 
rable recommendations from Mr. 
Salt the English consul general, 
and from the venerable Nestor in 
French erudition M. Dacier, per- 
petual secretary of the royal aca- 
demyof Belles- Lettres, he embarked 
at Alexandria on the 6th of Novem- 
ber and arrived at Marseilles on the 
28th of the same month; rich in 
recollections and happy, he says, 
in adding something to the labors 
of learned men and French artists. 

His wishes have undoubtedly been 
accomplished; and the history of 
his modern discoveries in the coun- 
try of the old Egyptian dominion 
gives M. Cailliaud, though preceded 
in publication by an English tra- 
veller who notwithstanding did not 
see these places till after him, the 
sriority of observation ; and it is an 
lesan claim to have been the 
first who risked his life to seek in 
the heart of desarts and in the midst 
of a superstitious and cruel popu- 
lation the ancient traces of Egyptian 
genius. 

Other travellers have gone to the 
Oasis, following the steps of M. 
Cailliaud, and it is to give each of 
them their share of zeal and success, 
that in this analysis we have so 
carefully marked the dates of the 
principal excursions of the French 
traveller. 

A little to the north-west of the 
Oasis of Thebes, there is another 
smaller one, known by the name of 
El-Dakkel: there is a way to go 
to Manfalout upon the Nile, or ra- 
ther to the Oasis of Thebes, in set- 
ting out from El-Kargeh; and M. 
Drouetti, consul-general of France, 
having made a journey by this route, 
and having seen some considerable 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman ruins, 
that no European ever saw before, 
sent his itinerary to M. Jomard, 
who annexed it to that of M. Cail- 
liaud. 


It is to him, indeed, that we owe 
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the writing and publication of M. 
Cailliaud’s travels ; it is by his itine- 
rary, and calculation of time in 
walking, that M. Jomard drew the 
two maps of the desarts, to the east 
and west ofthe Thebaid, maps which 
he presents, particularly the first, as 
an ute upon the geography of the 
environs of Egypt, and which may 
be perfected by some ulterior obser- 
vations. 

Most of the chapters in the work 
are by M. Jomard ; the first con- 
tains the explanations of the plates 
and maps, and in the fourth he has 
reprinted the inscriptions already 
engraven after the drawings of M. 
Cailliaud, in the copper-plates 3, 8, 
23, and 24. The most ancient are 
in hieroglyphick characters the 
others in Greek, in Coptic, in Latin, 
and Arabic; and to the inscriptions 
found to the east and west ot The- 
bes are added some other inscrip- 
tions, copied by M. Cailliaud, in 
Upper Egypt, and amongst these 
is that on a pedestalat Philac, so 
clearly explained by M. Letronne, 
member of the Institute, and which 
is thought to have some connec- 
tion with the Obelisk at Philae 


covered with hieroglyphicks, = 


which M. Champollion, jun. has 
already published his observations. 
In general the inscriptions known 
by the ‘copies of M. Cailliaud will 
offer many difficulties to the critic, 
who shall endeavour to explain them; 
this traveller not being properly 
prepared for the difficult task of ex- 
ploring these monuments. This is 
not the place to enter into any de- 
tails on this subject, it will be sufh- 
cient for us to say, that most of 
these inscriptions bear historical 
dates, name several sovereigns who 
were masters of the country, mention 
the worship of several divinities, and 
that the large inscription, copied 
from the Temple of El-Kargeh, con- 
tains new and curious facts upon 
the interior administration of Egypt. 
lt is in the time of the Emperor 


(ialba, and dated the second year of 


his reign ; yet every body knows that 
tialba only reigned seven months, 
trom the 9th of June, 68 to the 16th 
of January, 69. But the begin- 
ning of the Egyptian year, heat in 
the time of Augustus, at the 29th of 


August, was used in counting the 


{Maxcn, 


years of the Emperor's reign, each 
new Egyptian year being that of a 
new year of the reign: and the time, 
however short, which had elapsed 
between the accession of the Prince, 
and the renewal of the year, being 
counted as the first of his reign. 

Gialba mounted the throne on the 
9th of June; the time from this day 
to the 29th of August, was counted 
as his first year, and the second be- 
gan this same day, the 29th of Au. 
gust, and lasted to his death, which 
took place the 16th of the following 
January. It is thus easy to com- 
prehend, how a public act, made 
under Galba, could be dated the 
second year of his reign. Some 
Coptic inscriptions, copied by M. 
Cailliaud, are given in a very bad 
state, and criticism will scarcely be 
able to restore them. One of them 
is not quite in such a bad state, and 
we shall here insert the translation 
by R. Champollion, jun. in order to 
give our readers an idea of the 
writings, left by the venerable fa- 
thers of the desart in their own 
tongue: it is taken from the cata- 
combs of Faras, in Nubia. Gos- 
pel according to Mark. Beginning 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, according to what is written 
in the Prophet, Isaiah. M. Jomard 
has given explanations of all these 
inscriptions in a recent publication, 
wherein he has enumerated the prin- 
cipal discoveries made in Egypt 
from the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, and described the 
state of preservation of the monu- 
ments aul the present government 
of Egypt; he has also made remarks 
on the emerald mines and the old 
Commercial-road, and observations 
on the Oasis in general ; he has like- 
wise given an explanation of the 
copper-plates, and a catalogue of the 
antiquities collected by M, Cailliaud 
for the French King’s cabinet: and 
lastly, an appendix, containing dif- 
ferent things relative to this tra- 
veller, and some details upon the 
first results of his new excursions in 
the Oasis, in Nubia and Abyssinia ; 
where he is accompanied by the ar- 
dent wishes and the just anxiety of 
all the lovers of literature, who 
know his zeal and the dangers that 
menace him in regions almost un- 
known, 
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EPISTLES BY MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Mary to Rizzio.—February 1566. 


Come, I command thee! all thy terrors calm! 
“ The king dislikes thy visits to his queen ?”’ 
Would Darnley rob me of the enly balm 
That flows for me in life’s now sterile scene ? 
Musick’s a balm so innocent, so pure, 

E'en thoughts corrupt before its influence fly ; 
And thy rare minstrelsy alone can cure 

The wounds discover'd by thy piercing eye. 
But if ’tis jealousy * of thee that fires 

The hate which now in Darnley’s bosom lives, 
Still come! for just revenge the wish inspires, 
Let Darnley feed the jealous pangs he gives, 
And, wouldst thou Mary’s grateful plaudits move, 
Convince her sEaLousy is proof of Loys. 


ne 


on 
oo 
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Epistle from Mary to her surviving Uncigs.— April 3, 
No. III. 


Friends of my heart, by absence made more dear, 
If ever Mary’s injuries claim’d your tear, 

if e’er her heedless youth your pity mov’d, 

And her your wisdom blam’d, your kindness lov'd, 
Now to my direst tale of wrongs attend ! 

Now preve my fame’s defence, my misery’s friend ! 





* There are sufficient historical documents to prove that Morton, and the 
other conspiring nobles, endeavoured to make Darnley jealous of Rizzio’s inter- 
course with Mary, and that they succeeded in their attempt ; but I cannot allow 
that these confederates believed themselves the calumny, which for their own 
base desigus they chose to promulgate, as both external and internal evidence 
were invincibly strong against its truth. 

In the first place, though she had been educated at the Court of France, it was 
at atime when the utmost decorum of manners and strictness of morals pre- 
vailed there, as the influence of Catherine de Medicis had not yet superseded 
that of her predecessor, or of the many virtuous, accomplished Princesses who 
still graced the court. In the second place, she came to Scotland at the age of 
nineteen with an unblemished character, and, though it was well known that 
she had been the object of more than one romantic passion, her cruelty, and not 
kindness, had exposed her to censure. Inthe third place, she lived a widow 
from the age of nineteen to twenty-two, and during that time, though exposed to 
the vigilent and uncandid observations of her enemies, not even their remorse- 
less hatred could discover an opportunity for slandering her fair fame, a circum- 
stance wholly inconsistant with the unchaste inclinations which were afterwards 
imputed to her. In the fourth place, at the age of twenty-two, she married the 
man she loved, the man of her own free choice, and had beena wife only 
afew months, and was within twelve weeks of being a mother, when she was 
accused of intriguing with her secretary Rizzio, an ill-looking, and, some 
say, elderly Italian adventurer. No, not even the bitter malignity of party- 
Spirit, could believe so improbable a calumny, though it delighted to propagate 
it for its own purposes, nor could Darnley himself, in his cooler moments, be in 
my opinion deluded by it—WVide Miss Benger’s interesting Memoirs of Mary. 

Eur, Mag. March, 1823. B 
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Epistles by Mary, Queen of Scots. 


I have a scene to paint, will rouse such rage ! 

I with such guilt must stain this spotless page.® 
Twas night, Argyle’s kind wife with Rizzio sought 
To steal this aching heart from anxious thought, 
While Rizzio sung to cheer his queen’s repast, 
And o'er my woes the spell of musick cast. 

When lo! his face with angry crimson flush’d, 
Darnley, the King! within our circle rush’d ; 
Behind him, cloth’d in mail and fit for blood, 
Supreme o’er other rufhans, Ruthven stood. 

The conscious Rizzio from that rugged brow 
Foretold the coming fate, the murderous blow, 
And vainly call’d on me, alas! to save, 

For murderer's love a woman’s tears to brave, 
Nor would the actors in that bloody scene 

Deign to respect the person of their Queen ; 

But from my hold the screaming wretch they tore, 
And from my powerless presence struggling bore, ° 
While I, in fruitless rage and wild alarms, 

A prisoner lay within my husbands arms, 

Who vow’'d, too welcome plea! that jealous love, 
Made him the base, the rufian deed approve. 

But while 1, shuddering, saw on every side, 
With blood, with streaming blood, the floor was died ; 
In vain the King, his innocence maintain’d, 
Proclaiming still his hand with blood unstain’d ; 
In vain he pleaded long, or pray’d and wept, 

My soul indignant its just anger kept. 

Still, still the victim seem’d to meet my eyes! 
Still my ears rung with murder’d Rizzio’s cries ! 
Stull his vain grasp of agony I felt, 

Still on his last a rpealing look I dwelt, 

"T'was madness all ‘—but, as in mercy sent, 

One little hope my frenzied brow unbent ; 

Who would not e’en the weakest tale believe, 
Who would not bless e’en accents that deceive, 

If fond credulity’s beguiling art 

Can save from frenzy’s grasp the tortur’d heart ? 
* Yes—I exclaim’d—be Darnley’s word believ'd : 
“Tis Mary's interest now to be deceiv'd ; 

Thou art my husband still, whate’er thy shame, 
Whate’er thy crimés ’gainst Mary’s injur’d fame! 
Perhaps too much by weak resentment led 

Thy jealous fears of Rizzio’s power I fed!” 

Then by self-blame to more indulgence mov’d, 

I tried, to think, he err’d because he lov’d. 
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But what new agonies o’erwhelm’d my soul, 
indignant agonies that mock’d controul, 

When Ruthven, Morton, stain’d with Rizzio’s blood, 
Again, triumphant, in my presence stood ! 

Nay, with their followers vared the palace fill, 

And forced their Queen to own their lawless will : 
Dar’d proudly justify their victim’s death, 

And chide their Sovereign with rebellious breath. 


pani (heel ingniehe nirvana aac nee te 
mee 


* The date and what follows are chiefly taken from Mary’s own letter to her 


ambassador in Paris, the Arch-Bishop of Glasgow.—Vide Chalmer’s life of Mary 
Staart. p. 163. 
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At length the King with wondering eyes beheld 
The dark events his jealous rage impell’d; 

And mourned to see his injur’d Queen betray’d 

By lawless rebels thus a prisoner made. 

Gladly I saw the virtuous feeling rise, 

Nor sought my secret wishes to disguise ; 

But seiz’d the moment when with yielding heart 
He mourn’d with tenderest tears his treacherous art; 
And hid by night, by faithful Bothwell led, 

With me to freedom and Dunbar he fled. 

There faithful Bothwell’s* followers throng around, 
My standard there is rais’d on loyal ground ; 

And while around me zealous crowds are seen, 

Once more your Mary looks and moves a Queen. 


Here must I panse—my bloody tale is told, 

And you my dangers and my wrongs behold! 
But though my husband talk’d of jealous love, 
And dar'd by ruffian deeds his passion prove ; 
Though Rizzio’s favor in their Sovereign’s sight 
Made envious subjects in his death delight ; 
Proclaim to all ae of this outrage speak, 

No self-reproach with blushes stain my cheek ; 
But let this truth, my friends, with comfort fill, 
However wretched, J am guiltless still. 





THOUGHTS ON WOMAN'S LOVE.—A FRAGMENT, 


Holyrood-House, April, 1566. 
Affection’s patient victim! what can tear 
From woman’s heart an image planted there ? 
When heaving high tumultuous billows roar, 
And cast some casket from a wreck on shore ; 
Could that fierce sea efface, howe’er it rav’d, 
One single letter on its gold engrav’d ? 
No, every letter would unchang’d remain, 
And endless seas would o’er them sweep in vain. 
So is true love indelibly impress’d 
Upon that precious ore, fond woman’s breast ; 
E’en injury cannot from her heart remove 
The deep cut characters of early love. 
He, who engrav’d them there, may change—may fly, 
Bid sorrow steal the lustre from her eye ; 
But still the impression unimpaired will live, 
And woman's heart be ready to forgive. 

A. Orie. 


* James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell.—Whatever were Bothwell’s motives for 
his conduct, he uniformly deserved to be stiled by Mary, during her long ac- 
quaintance with him previous to her disastrous marriage, “ faithful and loyal ;” 
and he seemed to have transferred to the daughter the love and devotion which 
he had felt and openly professed towards her mother, Mary of Guise ; for there 
is the greatest reason to believe, that this supposed gallant of the youthful Mary 
Was at least sixty at the time of her fancied connection with him. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 
AND PARIS. 


LETTER XIil. 


From Str Cuarvces Darnwry, Bart. to the Mareurs pe Vermont. 


Paris. 

My pear Marauis, 

Tuoven you are somewhat 
severe in your remarks on that high 
and mighty power, the certain set of 
London, your last letter has pleased 
me much; because, in your picture 
of the family of Mr. Gourville, I 
recognize a society in which, above 
all others, I wish you to pass your 
time; for you will find in that res- 
pectable and also numerous circle 
(for in London many persons of 
good families, large fortunes, and 
extensive information, live only for 
themselves and their friends, and 
decline all intercourse with what is 
called ** the gay world’) the best 
antidote to the follies and vices 
which may disgust you among the 
more notorious, but less virtuous 
members of this certain set. 

Indeed, I believe that no person 
ought to fori an opinion of na- 
tional manners, unless he has been 
long enough in the country which 
he is visiting to be sdndienl behind 
the scenes, if LT may be permitted to 
use the expression. 

You tell me that already you 
begin to be reconciled to many cus- 
toms in London, which at first ap- 
peared to you most improper and 
unbecoming. As my acquaintance 
with Paris increases, I not only find 
many things to admire, but, even in 
those which I cannot commend, 
much to palliate and soften their 
impropriety. In my last letter, I 
complained of the gloom which 
seemed to pervade the evening parties 
of your most distinguished houses. 
I have since endeavoured to account 
for a ¢tratt so inconsistent with the 
general character of the French, 
and, I believe, I have discovered it 
in that attention so generally paid 
to the observance of da bienséance, a 
word which cannot be literally trans- 
lated, but which means, I believe, 
an outward appearance of decency 
and correctness, which, in the words 
of our celebrated Burke, “ takes 


from vice half its deformity in strip- 
ping it of all its grossness.”’ 

1 am told that, however intimately 
persons of opposite sexes may have 
passed together the preceding hours 
of the day, when they afterwards meet 
at one of these sotrées, they exchange 
the most formal bows, observe the 
strictest decorum, and address each 
other with all the etiquette of frigid 
civility. Now, though your country- 
men are, as I have before observed, 
the best actors in the world, so 
unnatural a part cannot be played 
without seta restraint on the feel- 
ings of the performers—and hence 
that general stiffness and dulness 
which have surprised me so much 
in these assemblies. In England, 
you have occasionally remarked and 
censured the too great familiarity 
with which unmarried young people 
converse together in public. ‘That 
impropriety (if it be one), is oc- 
casioned by the difficulty which they 
find of meeting in private, owing 
to the extreme strictness of our 
manners. When, therefore, two per- 
sons are mutually attached, and ac- 
cidentally thrown together in one of 
our crowded galas, it is impossible 
to check the ardour of youth—onc 
speaks, and the other listens, in spite 
of all the dictates of prudence and 
propriety, and in spite too of the 
presence of a thousand observing 
and criticising lookers-on. All this 
is reversed in France; most of the 
ladies who form your society are 
married women; and if one of them 
is indiscreet enough to receive an 
admirer (pardon the supposition), 
she has so man portunities of 
receiving her Lothario chez elle that 
both parties would be equally foolish 
and indecent, were they to tell their 
tale of love in the presence of all their 
acquaintance. Yet it must require 
no trifling command both of coun- 
tenance and feeling, after spending 
the morning ¢téte @ téte, to meet in 
the evening likeacquaintances newly 
introduced. 
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A propos, | must not forget to 
tell you of a curious discovery which 
I lately made in the annals of gal- 
lantry. I happened a few evenings 
since to be standing at one of these 
assemblies, near the beautiful Vicom- 
tesse de , When Mr. (whose 
gravity you know almost amounts 
to primness) approached her with 
the usual ceremonious bow, and 
spoke to her for some minutes with 
distant coldness. As, however, the 
conversation grew animated (for- 
getting, I suppose, where he was) in 
a fit of absence, he said, ** Maite, ma 
chere ;’’ she coloured and frown- 
ed—the rest of the company stared, 
and Mr. perceiving his mistake 
made a thousand apologies to the 
Vicomtesse, who sadigunaitby asked 
him what had induced him to ad- 
dress her so familiarly, while, by 
way of excuse, he told her that he 
had been spending the morning with 
his sister in the country, and talking 
to her on family affairs of great im- 
portance, aaa so filled his head 
that he really thought he had been 
still speaking to her. 

I mentioned this occurrence on the 
following day to a French friend 
well acquainted with /a carte du 
pays, who was extremely amused, 
and quickly observed, ‘*as Mr. 
isthe coldest and most cautious of 
men, | am indeed surprised at his 
being guilty of such a violation of 
les usages du monde: 1 never should 
have expected that he would call 
Mde. la Vicomtesse by so endearing 
a name in public, but all Paris knows 
that he has long enjoyed the privi- 
lege of doing so in private.” 

Indeed, though I cannot compli- 
ment you by saying that I think 
your morals purer than our’s, I con- 
fess you set us an example as to the 
appearance of propriety; and I am 
every day more and more surprised 
at the external decency which the 
manners of all classes assume, at 
Paris, as the strongest proof which I 
can adduce of their general attention 
to outward decorum. I shall now beg 
leave to relate a circumstance which 
lately happened to myself. 

An English friend well acquainted 
with your manners offered to take 
me to a ball about to be given by 
a female acquaintance of his, and 
hrought me an invitation in the 
usual form. At the appointed time 
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he called for me in his carriage, and 
we drove to a splendid hotel in one 
of the best streets of this city. The 
mansion, containing a numerous 
suite of rooms, was scarcely less in 
dimensions than the palace of Carl- 
ton-House; and the furniture, de- 
corations, and attendance, all bore 
the appearance of the establishment 
of a person of the highest rank. 
We were received by a middle aged 
~ of polished manners. 
mong the company assembled, I 

observed several gentlemen deco- 
rated with stars and other badges 
of French and foreign orders; and 
the female members of the society, 
whose dresses were both correct and 
elegant, were seated as usual, side 
by side, in two rows of armed chairs. 
When the musicians, consisting of 
an entire band, struck up a favourite 
air, the dancers selena their part- 
ners, led them with due ceremony 
to the centre of the room, and, at 
the conclusion of the quadrille, re- 
conducted them to their places. 

Nothing could be more decorous 
than the conduct of all the persons 
who formed the party. Not a word 
was said at which the coldest prude 
could have taken offence, nor was 
even a meretricious look exchanged 
between any of the company. Vet 
after I had given my friend and in- 
troducer a fair opportunity of en- 
joying his joke, by commending on 
this occasion (as I had often done 
before) the superior decency of 
French manners, he sadam me 
that, in spite of all this dis- 
play of exterior correctness, the 
place we were at was a common 
raming house (such as we call in 
Lendoa a Hell), and was part of the 
establishment of the too-well known 
Salon: that the elegant lady who 
presided was the celebrated Madame 
de N » (whom, in a report of 
the gaities of Paris, our Morning 
Post thought fit to call a Duchess ;) 
that the ladies, whose proper con- 
duct I had so much commended, 
were either kept girls or public 
women, belonging to the Palais. 
Royal; and that the elegant dresses 
which they wore on the occasion 
were hired from an adjoining mas- 
uerade warehouse. 

After this example of attention to 
appearances, even in the most pro- 
fligate, it must be acknowledged 
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that, if you are not votaries of vir- 
tue, you involuntarily show your 
respect for it by assuming its garb. 

hether the boasted bienséance 
operates in the way which the words 
of Mr. Burke already quoted express ; 
or whether, in decorating vice with 
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the attributes of propriety, we hide 
its disgusting form, and thereby 
assist its progress, is a question in 
morals which I shall not stop to 


discuss. 
Adieu. 
C. Darn ey, 


LETTER XIv. 


From the Marquis ‘pE Vermont to Str Cuoaries DARNLEY, Bart. 


London. 
My pear Sir CHares, 

AGREEABLY to the promise with 
which I concluded my last letter, I 
now resume the subject of that cer- 
tain set who appear to me the dicta- 
tors of London society, and who 
yet are no less implicitly obeyed 
than if they received the most legi- 
timate authority for their usurped 
omnipotence. To be thought a per- 
son of fashion, or, in other words, 
to move in this magieal circle, is the 
grand object of the vain; and in 
what assemblage do not.the vain 
form the majority? For this pur- 


ee ruinous expenses are incurred, 


ebts contracted, friends neglected, 
and the most abandoned characters 
not only received, but courted and 
admired. The consequence of this 
prevailing weakness is no less fatal 
to rational conversation, than to 
morals and dignified independence. 

Not only are costly entertain- 
ments given, often with great in- 
convenience te the donors, for the 
sole purpose of exhibiting in the 
number of their guests.a galaxy of 
K. C. B.’s, lords, ambassadors, and 
cabinet ministers, but the topics 
discussed: at these tables are all 
chosen with a view of displaying an 
intimate acquaintance with what 
is called the great world ; but which 
is, in fact, a very little and very 
contemptible one. The mistress or 
the house asks, perhaps, the duke 
who sits next her, whether his Grace 
is going to the Almack’s, Wednesday 
ball, or the Friday's French play 
at the Argyle-street Rooms. The 
mention ofthese places sets the whole 
arty on the tip-toe of expectation. 
Some few of the company, more fa- 
voured than the rest, are members 
of this all-ennobling society, and 
greedily join in the conversation, in 


order to prove to their less fortunate 
and envying neighbours that they 
possess that advantage. Some who, 
after various attemps, had proved 
unsuccessful candidates, maintain a 
gloomy silence, and tremble every 
moment lest an awkward question 
addressed to them should force a re. 
ply which might betray their disap- 
pointment, Others again of humbler 
pretensions, but equally tinctured 
with vanity, listen with painful at- 
tention; and, treasuring up every 
word which falls on the important 
subject, lay up a borrowed fund of 
useful information, by the aid of 
which, when invited to a city ora 
country party, they too may . en- 
abled to talk of the dear Argyle- 
street Rooms; and, shining with 
lustre not their own, may hope to 
give themselves all the importance 
of initiated members. 

And now, my dear Darnley, allow 
me to express to you my surprise 
that, at a moment when the general 
diffusion of science and useful know- 
ledge of all kinds is rapidly over- 
turning, on the Continent, those 
hateful distinctions by which one 
portion of the same people is mark- 
ed and separated from the other, 
that England, viewed by all the 
world as presenting the model ou 
which all other national improve- 
ments must be made, should suffer 
in its capital the establishment of a 
society, the foundation of which 
can be directed but to one object; 
namely, to draw an insuperable bar- 
rier between the nobility (carry- 
ing in their train a few of their 
servile satellites) and the rest of 
their equally well born, equally well 
educated, equally well mannered, 
and equally independent country- 
men. If I may be permitted to pa- 
raphrase the well known expression 
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of Joseph the Second, I should say : 
« Mon métier @ mot est d’étre arts- 
tocrat.” I cannot, therefore, be sup- 
osed to entertain any prejudice 
againsta class of persons corres ond- 
ing with that to which [ belongin my 
own country; but while | acknow- 
ledge that there is not a public or a 
rivate virtue of which most honour- 
able living examples may not be found 
among the Members of your House 
of Lords, what I have already seen 
of English society compels me to 
add, that, in these particulars, they 
possess no exclusive privilege. The 
most amiable—the most enlighten- 
ed, and the most distinguished of 
your peers have no pretensions to 
superiority over innumerable com- 
moners who night be named; whe- 
ther we try their respective merits 
by the standard of talent, know- 
ledge, moral rectitude, polished man- 
ners, landed property, public ser- 
vices, or even ancient descent. Such 
being the perfect equality existing 
between the parties in every thing 
but rank, is it not the very acmé of 
absurdity that, in the nineteenth 
century, and in the metropolis of 
the freest country of Europe, such 
an institution as that of the Argyle- 
street Rooms should spring into 
existence, for the sole purpose of 
separating the nobility from the 
gentry of England? The pretext 
of excluding improper company is 
too shallow to impose on any one. 
It is true that such is the alleged 
motive for which a few high-titled 
ladies are arrayed with arbitrary 
power in choosing the members of 
the society ; but}it is evident from 
the lists of the company, so fre- 
— published in The Morning 

ost, that vice, however notorious, 
if clothed in exalted rank, is never 
excluded ; and modest unassuming 
merit, however estimable, rarely, if 
ever, admitted. Nobody, who has 
not visited this town, can believe 
the importance which the difficulty 
of becoming a member of it has 
given to this institution. 

The wives and daughters of your 
most respectable country gentlemen 
no sooner arrive in London, than, 
forgetting all the high feelings 
of conscious virtue and hereditary 
pride, they seem anxious, at any 
— to purchase the honour of 

longing to “* The Argyle-street 
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Rooms,” and going to “ the Wed- 
nesday balls at Almack’s.”’ To ob- 
tain this far-sought prize, there is 
no trouble they will not give them- 
selves, and no baseness to which 
they will not submit. 

Even mothers of unblemished fa- 
milies, who have gone through life 
with untainted reputation, if unable 
to gain the envied distinction them- 
selves, will condescend to court the 
patronage of women of very different 
characters, and to entrust. their 
daughters, 


“ In flower of youth and Beauty's prime,” 


to the care of peeresses, whose in- 
discretion would have banished them 
long since from all association with 
their own sex, had not their res- 
pective lords been conveniently blind 
to all their faults. 

No costs or pains are spared to 
a these deities of fashion. 

ot-houses are stripped of their 
pines, and manors of their game; 
art, mancuvre, intrigue, and soli- 
citation, are all tried in turns; and 
when, after various attempts and 
frequent disappointments, the fair 
candidate obtains at length a li- 
cense, signed by one of the noble 
directresses, authorising her, on the 
payment of seven shillings, to enter 
this sanctum sanctorum, what is the 
pleasure beyond that of having con- 
quered opposing difficulties, which, 
in return for all her trouble, she 
enjoys?—She sees quadrilles and 
waltzes not at all better danced than 
they are at five hundred other as- 
semblies, while these exhibitions are 
rendered here still more insipid than 
elsewhere by the apathy and sang 
froid of the noble performers. 

She finds little to admire, and 
much to disgust :—youth conceited 
and free and age painted, be- 
dizened, and frivolous ;—high rank 
without high principles, lofty titles 
contaminated by degrading conduct, 
boorish shyness mixed up in the 
same character with excessive pride, 
and a scorn for every body else ex- 
pressed by those who have merited 
the contempt of all mankind. 

Satisfied with the honour of bask- 
ing in the sunshine of fashion, she 
must not hope to be entertained, 
and may think herself fortunate if 
she retires unquizzed ; for your no- 
bility have, I find, the detestable 
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habit of attempting to ridicule what- 
ever is new to them; and the most 
elegant female, unless her costume 
is servilely copied from that of one 
of the infallible leaders of the so- 
ciety, rarely me unhurt through 
the ordeal of a first appearance at 
a Wednesday's Sinai, It hap- 
pens, sometimes, when refused ad- 
mittance to these balls, the candi- 
date is allowed to purchase a ticket 
for the French play (for the latter 
is considered a minor honour) ; and 
in this case, supposing that she is 
acquainted with our language and 
has never seen a performance of the 
kind before, she may derive some 
amusement from the entertainment. 
But here, again, if she listens too 
attentively to the actors, she will 
scarcely escape the lash of her cen- 
sorising neighbours; for though 
your leaders of the ¢on insist on 
having French pers exhibited be- 
e 


fore them, very few are quatified to 


enjoy them; and all are so worn 

down by the labours of a life of 

leasure, that to appear interested 

in whatis going forward on the 

stage = the person, i. whom 
ble, 


these —— are yet visible, to be 
a novice in their circles. 

“1 propos, | suppose you have 
heard of the trick lately played on 
this noble society by one of our 
provincial actors. Tempted by the 
offer of a salary at least twenty times 
greater than that which he received 
at home, he consented to come over 
to England, and to appear on the 
boards of the Argyle-street Rooms. 
In performing a new proverb, the 
words of which he had carelessly 
learned, he forgot his part ; ak 
trusting partly to his own impudence 
and partly to the ignorance and in- 
attention of his noble auditors, he 
said to the female comedian with 
whom he was carrying on the dia- 
logue (while he spoke with increased 
rapidity): “Je me suis oubli¢—n'im- 
porte :—continuons toujours de jaser. 
Ces Messieurs Gop DAmns ne com- 
prennent pas un mot de ce que nous 
disons;—il suffit que nous parlons.”’ 
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But enough, and perhaps too much, 
on the subject of the Argyle-street 
Rooms; yet I cannot drop the topic 
without entreating you, my dear 
Darnley, whenever you return to 
England to exert all your influence 
against the growing popularity of this 
establishment. 

What say you; would it not be 
both very wise and very feasible to 
turn the tables on these aristocratic 
usurpers, and to form a “ Subserip- 
tion Coterie,” to which no persons 
should be admissible of higher rank 
than that of baronets and their fa. 
milies? If a society of this kind 
were established, and so regulated 
that no dishonoured man, and no 
woman of even doubtful character 
should be found on its lists, I think 
it would prove a dangerous rival to 
that of the Argyle-street Rooms ; and 
there can be no doubt that, among 
the numerous well born, well edu- 
cated, and wealthy commoners who 
frequent London, so ample a ny 
of taste, beauty, elegance, and re- 
finement might be obtained, that no- 
body would miss the Peers, Right 
Honourables, and Honourables, who 
would be excluded by the rules of 
the institution. 

I speak with warmth on this sub- 


ject, perhaps with greater than it 


intrinsically deserves, but you know 
I am an enthusiastic admirer of your 
Constitution, in the preservation of 
which all mankind are interested ; 
and manners are so intimately con- 
nected with laws and institutions, 
that, if the nobility are to be al- 
lowed to dictate in private society, 
they may by degrees arrogate to 
themselves the right also of assuming 
a superiority in the discussion of 
your public affairs—little suited to 
a mixed form of government. I know 
this would not be submitted to by 
the nation at large; but if sucha 
spirit is not checked at first, it may 
cost you no little trouble to subdue 
it afterwards. 


Adieu. 


De VERMONT. 
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THE HERMIT-ESS IN LONDON. 





O cheerful, darling London! hail once more to the industry and bustle of thy 
active inhabitants: welcome once again the sight of thy dirty streets, windows, 


and brick houses ! 


Here may | rest from all my cares on this side the grave ; 


and, amid thy busy haunts, find once more social converse and food for the mind, 





The Hermit-ess tx London sends greeting to the Hermit ef London: 


Deak Brotuer HeErmir, 

Tney say great wits jump; 
now, long before I saw your work, 
{ had adopted my present desig- 
nation: you have jumped first 
into print; and I, you see, step by 
step, in the European Magazine, am 
jumping after you. What effect our 
appearance may have upon the pub- 
lic time must shew. 

If Thad not admired your work, 
{ should not have followed your 
example; and though I had some 
notion that the following conversa- 
tions might be useful in the sphere 
of life 1 thought many were jump- 
ing out of, who had better remain 
where they were, I know not that I 
should have had courage to have 
sent them to the press, if I had not 
met with your example to have 
leaned upon. 

You have most ingeniously shown 
the manners of high life, and very 
deservedly ridiculed many of the 
follies of it. I humbly take up a 
different class of society ; but one of 
the most useful and nece&sary, and a 
truly respectable class whilst they 
continue in #, and do not attempt 
to jumble those things together that 
the real good of society never meant 
should be combined. 

The honest, respectable trades- 
man has his pleasures and his com- 
lorts; but they do not, and ought 
not to be those of a class greatly 
— to hinself:—like your 
“Fancy Balls,” they are ridiculous 
but Where they ought to be, and are 
suited to. 

Now there are many hundreds, { 
may say, of people who find fault 
with, and see the inevitable conse- 
quences attending thus heteroge- 
neously mixing things which should 
ever be kept separate ; such as Miss, 
coming from her piano behind a 
little dirty shop to serve treacle, 
toap and candles, Xc. &c., yet know 
not how to stem the torrent, how to 
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begin in their own families to coun- 
teract prejudice, pouts, tears, quar- 
relling, and all those agreeables upon 
contradiction to favourite points not 
easily to be given up. 

Where families have good sense 
enough to set out right at first, and 
bring their children up properly, it 
is easy and pleasant work, as in 
Conversation I]: but where things 
have got to a head in the wrong line, 
and nothing but ruin, they cannot 
shut their eyes to, with the Gazette 
full in sight, the work of reforma- 
tion is hard enough. 

Therefore, in the following dis- 
courses I have endeavoured plea- 
santly to shew people how much they 
have it -in their power to alter things, 
if they knew but how to set about 
it; for unfortunately most people 
have an exceeding aptitude for doing 
‘ight in a wrong manner. I have 
opened a way for good sense to act 
upon. As example is more effectual 
than dull, dry declamation, or posi- 
tive authority exerted with passion 
and rigour, i have wished to con- 
vince people how much happier they 
would be in the straight-forward 

ath of duty and propriety; that 
Senta within their proper line of 
life will ensure them comfort, plea- 
sure, and the true esteem and res- 
pect their neighbours would award 
them: by which they would escape 
the many envyings, bickeritgs, and 
all those concatenations of scandal, 
slander, and ill-will that so plenti- 
fu.ly abound in every sphere of life. 
For though others are doing the very 
selfsaine things, living a life their 
circumstances do not allow, yet 
they can censure most severely all 
their neighbours and acquaintances 
who are doing only what they are 
doing themselves. But when people 
vo on ina right path, give no heed 
to foolish eae or fashionable 
counsels to ruin themselves with the 
utmost expedition, like the good 
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man in the Scriptures, in time the 
will find ** Even their enemies shall 
be oo with them.” 

Did those things only ruin their 
circamstances, and bring them to de- 
served distress, why let them smart 
for it, and lament for the rest of 
their lives that, instead of rising in 
the world by such genteel conduct, 
they have toppled themselves down 
to a more inferior station than that 
which Providence had assigned them. 
But the mischief they have done 
their souls, and the souls of their 
children, and all belonging to them, 
is the most irreparable, and the 
most shocking to good hearts to see 
and to lament—such errors, too 
often, never to be _ repaired; for 
when once the mind and heart are 
vitiated by false allurements, it is 
easier to repair even a broken fortune 
than to repair a mind thus ruined 
by fatal indulgencies, false views of 
this world, and, alas! no views at 
all of another! 

These are the sentiments which have 
actuated my heart and mind to pur- 
sue this purpose in these discourses. 
The ood hat may be done, as the 
Quakers say, “ We must 
leave: the wish to be of service to 
my fellow-creatures is the ground- 
work I have laid; if I have failed 
in the superstructure, it is from a 
want of ability, not from want of 
good intention. 

As youhave chosen to give a kind 
of account of yourself to the pub- 
lic, perhaps I ought to do the same : 
I may therefore, Brother Hermit, 
for what I know, be your elder sis- 
ter. The experience of a tolerable 
long life, and some very intolerable 
vicissitudes in that life, have been the 
source from which my _ reflections 
have arisen. The receipt by which 
1 have overcome all my difhculties, 
misfortunes, &c., I here wish to 
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communicate to others, by which 
these things which would have 
broken the hearts of many, drove 
others to despair, or have soured 
their tempers for the rest of their 
lives, have rendered me a reasonable, 
rational mortal; I do not add reli. 
gious, for fear it should be called 
cant—but content with what Pro- 
vidence has still graciously accorded 
me; so that you cannot live more 
comfortably on the shady side of Pall. 
Mall, than your Sister Hermit-ess 
does on the sunny side of a street 
very little further from St. James's 
Palace. 

I was born and bred amongst the 
higher circles, and have never felt 
‘* at home” in society since I have 
left them; but that did not depend 
upon myself. And I have fully 

roved what Dr. Johnson said to 
Ir. Maxwell, when ‘he lived near 
Twickenham, about his neighbour. 
hood: “ Sir, they have lost the 
oe of tradesmen, and not ac- 
quired the manners of gentlemen.” 
—So amongst those I have per- 
force mixed with, and many who 
have thouglit themselves highly ac- 
complished and most singularly fine 
—they have been as rude as bears— 
impertinent as monkies—as ridicv- 
lous as ; in short, there is 
nothing in nature to compare them 
with; for every creature but man is 
what they were created to be, and 
keep to their station. 

I do not ask you to come and sce 
me, Brother Hermit, lest, as Dr. 
Johnson says, J might find you a 
very different being from your book: 
and Horace Walpole, you know, ad- 
vises never to be acquainted with an 
author till he be dead. So no more 
at present, dear Brother Hermit, 
from your loving sister, 

HE HERMIT-Ess IN LONDON. 


ConvERSATION I. 


Hermit-ess and Friend. 


Friend. So, Mrs. Hermit, good 
morrow to you; how I havelaughed 
at your note! And so you are come 
to Hermitize in London ? 

Mrs. Hermit. Even so. 

Friend. And yet most Hermits 
live in caves and rocks, and such 


charming out of the way places, 
where no one can get to them, unless 
by a chance they have lost their way, 
and then a Hermit is popped upon 
to set them right. 

Mrs. H. Ah! those sorts of Her- 
mits are misanthropists, and wish to 
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avoid their species: now I only wish 
toavoid the ridiculous and trouble- 
some; and you can do that no where 
so completely as in London. 

Friend. Truly so; for if one has 
a dear friend in London who do not 
yisit in our circle, we shall never find 
him if we do not purposely go look 
for him. But instead of hermitizing, 
I heard that, for the sake of society, 
you were going to board in a large 
family. 

Mrs. H. Yes; and it is that very 
circumstance which has driven me 
into Hermitizing, as you call it. 

Friend. How so? 

Mrs. H. 1 was persuaded to try 
the boarding scheme, and I never 
gave way to the persuasions of other 
people that I had not cause to re- 
pent it. 

Friend. But well—how was it ? 

Mrs. H. Having, as you know, 
lost all my dearest connections by 
various means, those that still tar- 
ried on earth dispersed wide as the 
poles asunder. I was first persuaded 
to settle at Bath, having folks I 
knew there : to Bath I went, where 
I found every body living in what 
they called pleasure and_ society; 
but what with their magnificent 
hurries of dressings—the rooms—the 
balls—the private great parties, &c. 
Isaw none I knew but by snatches 
of minutes and half hours: On all 
these things I put an absolute veto 
for engaging in myself; I had had 
enough of that sort of life to be 
long sick of it, and it was only for 
the sake of others I ever gave into 
it. Now being independent of 
such trammels, I was determined to 
emerge, and, at my time of life, to 
go no where but where I liked; 
and where it was I thought proper 
for an old woman only to appear. 
Old men have or take a licenve to be 
ridiculous to the last stile or gate of 
life they arrive at; but the Seuity 
of my own sex, and their ropriety 
of conduct, especially in des life, 
i have preached up in vain for many 
years, and to many congregations, 
therefore I wished to show them in 
my own practice. Thus there was 
nothing open to me as rational in 
public but the theatre or a cuncert, 
yet I could not live there every 
— in the week you know. If I 
called cards society, | might have 
thrashed away like my neighbours, 
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and lived upon chaffi—So t was per- 
suaded, secondly, to this fine board- 
ing scheme! 

Friend. As I have all my life 
profited more by your experience, 
my dear friend, than my own; and, 
hearing that you had adopted board- 
ing, | was tempted to follow your 
example, and was going to write to 
you in consequence ;—was it at Bath, 
or near it? 

Mrs. H. Oh, no; it was a great 
way from thence—recommended to 
me very strongly, with all the re- 
quisites | wanted. 1 was to be ac- 
commodated with every particular 
to my mind, and of course to pay a 
very handsome salary. However, 
having lived long enough not to 
believe implicitly from other peo- 
ple’s feelings, I luckily agreed for 
one month’s trial—and off I set ;—I 
arrived ;—and, like one of the pro- 
phets of old, I sat in astonishment 
and silence for the first seven days. 

Friend. Mercy on us! could that 
be you! (Laughing.) 

rs. H. Yes; it was identical I, 
and me myself I. (Laughs.) But, 
instead of laughing, I was ready to 
cry my heart out for vexation, for 
having taken sucha long journey, 
useless and expensive, and to get 
amongst such a crew! How I con- 
soled myself it was not at sea—or 
going perhaps a delightful long 
voyage to India; it is but for a 
month, and, if I can contrive it, for 
less, and then good bye to ye gentle- 
folks ! 

Friend. Prithee let’s know what 
your /and-crew, however, consisted of. 

Mrs. H. \inprimis. The master of 
the house, an absolute gourmande, 
so that he could eat and drink of the 
bestin the cheapest way, by boarding 
others at high prices; his wife of 
the same opinion and propensities ; 
his custom was to be out all day di- 
verting himself with all the country 
—_ genteel and vulgar, and 
also their votaries—to come home, 
to eat, and to guzzle—to holla and 
laugh—get half tipsey, and finish 
his evening with cards and a hot 


supper. 

Tedinse was enjoying herself all 
day, up to her elbows in grease and 
in cooking in the kitchen with her 
maids, the only company she was 
fit for. The boarders were left to 
entertain themselves till dinner. 
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time, and, next to eating, cards 
and chattering were her highest 
vleasures. Both she and her hus- 
and spoke a linge of which I did 
not understand one word in ten 
though they bawled it most vocife- 
tously into my ears. There were 
four lady boarders besides myself, 
who talked as loud and as unintelli- 
gibly; one was a London lady, east 
of Temple-Bar ; yet with her v-s and 


try, that I willtry it no longer; 
and though | can laugh and enter. 
tain myself with the absurdities and 
self-consequence of idiots, &c. | 
can by no means submit to Lire 
with them. One day the city lady, 
to shew her own consequence as 
she thought, and by a sideaind to 
let these, her co-mates, know how 
grand she had lived in London, 
thus accosted me. 
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her w-s, and the rest of her elegant 

hrases, I understood her very little 
Seales than the rest of them. This 
was the genteel, elegant society I 
was led to expect. Added to the 
home-groupe, there were three boor 
companions of the squire, viz. the 
curate, the apothecary-doctor, and 
a gentleman farmer. Farmer he 
might be; but, as to the gentleman, 
we will sayno more on that. head. 
The parson was the only one of the 
group who could speak English, yet 
1 soon found he was every thing but 
what he ought to be; and the apo- 
thecary-doctor was so very clever 
that I found it would be totally im- 
possible to trust my sou/ or my body 
with either of them; and to me, who 
wished to set myself down for the 
rest of my life, this idea was par- 
ticularly comfortable. 

Friend. But what could they be 
who could recommend you to such a 
place ? 

Mrs. H. Why only a lady and 
gentlemen who had tried it, and 
boarded there. 

Friend. Vm astonished ! 
sort of people could they be? 

Mrs. H. Very-clever and very gen- 
teel; ay, you may stare; don’t you 
know many people, —— clever 
ones, like to be the head of their 
company ? That was their case; 
there was good eating and drinking, 
cards, talking and laughing, every 
one easy in their circumstances, and 
that was called soctety ; but not 
being that society I coveted, of sen- 
sible, well-informed people, shut up 
in the country where I could not 
command or get at better, you can- 
not wonder that I walked off as soon 
as possible. 

riend. No, in truth, but yet I 
should think there might be places 
found where you would meet such 
society as might he called society. 

Mrs. H. 1 have tried it so long 
and failed, both in town and coun- 


What 


Mrs. WW. i think, Ma’am, I have 
had the pleasure of seeing you at 
my Lady Mayoress’s balls? 

Mrs. H. 1 fancy not, Madam; for 
I never was at a eity ball in my life. 

oe to step a foot higher, she 
continued, 

Mrs. JV. Um sure then, Ma'am, 
I've seen you at most public 
places ? 

Mrs. H. 1 have certainly lived 
much in public life, Madam, but | 
have never been any where since 
I have had this face. 

Mrs. WH". Dearee ne! [doesn’t un- 
derstand you, Ma’am! Why can 
one change one’s face ? 

Mrs. H. No necessity for that; 
surely you know one’s face changes 
of its own accord. (smiling ) 

Mrs. IV’. Why, to be sure, every 
body don’t carry their years alike. 
(Bridling up) 

Now the finest fun of all was, that 
1 was the youngest looking in the 
company, except the dungheee of 
the people of the house. 

Mrs. W. But certainly, Ma’am, 
I've seen you at Court. (This 
crowned all. Goodness, thought I, 
where could you be stuck up there, 
good woman.) 

Mrs. H. 1 fancy not, Ma’am, 
(smiling, for I suppose she thought, 
old or young, one must appear there.) 
It is now above twenty years since 
I was last there, and ten years - 
I don’t think any one there would 
have remembered me till they had 
heard my name. 

I suppose she thought the deuce 
was in me, for sticking to it, that 
I was old and altered. 

‘Miss S. Dear me! if you are so 
altered as you say, Ma’am, how 
amazingly handsome you must have 
been; so handsome as you now are, 
and with such an uncommon beau- 
tiful elegant figure. 

Mrs. H. My dear Miss Simpson, 
I thank you greatly for your cou 
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liment, but I perfectly agree with 
Mrs. Rowe. 


Come, gentle age, to me thou dost ap- 
pear 

No cruel object of regret or fear ; 

Thy stealing step I unreluctant see, 

Nor would avoid, or wish to fly from 
thee. 


But still age is age; a sensible 
woman will be the first to perceive 
its advances, and it is our own fault 
alone if age ever appears ridiculous, 
when by false disguises, and aping 
to be young, she renders herself so ; 
otherwise, poor thing! how can she 
help having been born a great while 
ago; but when she thus tries to 
conceal what every one else per- 
ceives, then lies common sense em- 
balmed in a bed of roses. This 
created a laugh. 

Well, Ma’am, says one of the 
gentlemen, you have put common 
sense into a sweet situation, however. 

Mrs. H. Uf they were not artificial 
roses, Sir; but even in real roses, 
that is not her place; and, as Heaven 
created every thing in its proper 
place, I am one who wish to keep 
them there as much as possible. 

Bless me! says the prig of a par- 
son, what a scrambling now a days 
would your system occasion, Ma’am, 
if that was to be the case;.as much 
as we shall have at the last day, 
when we are all looking for our 
limbs. Hey, Doctor! and some, 
perhaps, that you and your frater- 
nity may have dissected, and can’t 
be found. (Laughing at his own wit) 

Mrs. H. There | differ with you, 
Sir,—I dont imagine there will be 
any such fuss; for as it is Heaven's 
appointment, and as God is not the 
author of confusion, so | think there 
will be none but what is occasioned 
in the minds of those who can’t so 
readily find their hearts and their 
accounts in their right places. 

This gave a shod to the Parson’s 
wit, whether it gave any to his con- 
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science I can’t tell; but he looked at 
me as if he would have eaten me 
with a grain or two of Lot's wife. 

Friend. Well, but now, my friend, 
tell me, what is the order of the day 
for this Hermit’s life you are going 
to pursue ? 

frs. H. Thus situated as you per- 
ceive, near all the parks, and most 
of my old friends still left me in Lon- 
don, these een I occupy upon 
aplan that leaves my time as com- 
letely my own as I can wish. 1 
shall, therefore, if | meet with agree- 
able people at the tables of my 
friends, invite them to come and eat 
Hermit’s fare with me. If | meet 
such as I do not like, I shall ask 
them no such question. I shall roam 
about—see every thing I can like— 
avoid every thing I cannot. Of 
which rambles I shall ever wish 
you, my dear Friend, to partake. 

Friend. Most assuredly, I shall 
ever be happy to attend your sum- 
mons. But pray do you know that 
you have got a Brother Hermit in 
London, a very clever fellow who- 
ever he is? 

Mrs. H. Yes, 1 met with his book 
t'other day, but I don’t intend to be 
acquainted with him, though he lives 
so near me. 

Friend. Why so; methinks he 
would be an acquisition to our stroll- 
ing parties. 

rs. H. No, no,—let him keep 
to his parties, and I keep to 
mine. Besides, he lives too much 
in the great world for me ; tis too 
late now for me to re-enter those 
scenes, and you know I was always 
most dreadfully afraid of your lady 
and gentlemen authors; and never 
wish to encounter any of them but 
through the booksellers and the 
circulating libraries, where I ma 
return them without any further 
trouble, be pleased with their com- 
pany whilst I may, and return them 
at once if I like them not. 
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A Twilight Dream. 


A TWILIGHT DREAM. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


“ In voluptatis regno virtus non potest consistere,”—CIcEeRo. 


I Lay beneath the shade of spreading trees 

In silence and in solitude: the sun 

Cast his last smile along the ocean’s cheek, 

And hasten’d ’neath the wave to seek the couch 
Of timid Twilight, who from his embrace 

Rush'd, with the blushes still upon her brow, 

To seek a shelter in the cloudless skies. 

And, having heard her tale, the heav’ns themselves 
Blush'd still more deeply at their sun’s rude acts. 
The birds sang leanel carols to the day, 

And sought their mossy pillows. The bright streams 
Flow'd calmly by, as moments well employ’d, 
And scarcely stirr’d the reeds which, in their course, 
Sprang is: and wild. The winds were hush’d, 
And could not Hr the dew from violets, 

Whose tender forms hung fondly o’er the stream, 
And whose blue eyes seem'd gazing on each wave 
That lazily pursued its silent course 

Beneath the light of autumn’s dying smile. 

I gaz'd on nature’s visage with delight 

Until my eyes grew languid at the view 

Of her mute beauties; and my soul resign’d 

Its conquer’d energies to powerful sleep. 

Two forms appear'd before me in a dream, 

And both were beautiful; but, Oh! they were 
Dissimilar as twilight and the noon. 

The one was habited in spotless white : 

A loose and flowiug robe was thrown across 

The meek and quiet beauties of her form; 

Her face alone was open to the sight, 

And that was mild and placid as the stream 

That near her calmly slumber’d. On her brow 
Were mingled shades of tenderness and grace, 
And truth and feeling, and kind heartedness. 
She moved along, majestic as the swan, 

Over a tranquil river. Then I turn’d 

To gaze upon the other, who advane’d, 

Clad in a sun-bright garb which barely reach'd 
Her well-formed ancle, and through which her limbs, 
Of nature’s fine proportions, dimly shone, 

Like lilies thro’ a thinly-lattic’d bow’r 

When daylight’s soft and parting glances cast 

A pale red tinge upon them ; her brown hair 
Was bound with living roses, which were torn 
From the dark forehead of an Arab youth 

Who once had follow’d her, and died with grief 
That he could not obtain her. Her blue eye 

Was dark as night, but sparkled with the fire 
That shines not in the temple of true love : 

And in her hand she bore a golden wand, 
Surmounted by a diamond, so bright 

That all who gaz'd on it with earnest eyes 

Were dazzled by the lustre of the gem. 

The first, in silence, beckon'd me to follow ; 








A Twilight Dream, 


But I was young, and could not find delight 

In calm and loveless eyes. The other plac'd 
Before mine eyes her light and glitt'ring wand, 
And instantly I felt my brain turn round ; 
Impell’d by passion’s whirlwind,—lI had fall'n, 
But that her arms, white as unspotted snow, 
Sustain’d my weight. She strained me to her breast, 
And, O! I felt her heart against mine own 

Throb with voluptuous transport and delight. 

She spoke ; and then my lost, lost soul drank in 
The music of her words; and, like the swan, 
Seem'd to die with it. ‘“ I will follow thee,” 

I cried, ‘* where’er thou rov’st !’—She led the way ; 
And, as I wander’d where the river's banks 
Sloped gently to the tide, [ look’d around 

Aus saw the form that I had left 

Frowning full on me; whilst a crystal tear 
Trembled beneath her eyelid, and then fell 

(Like dew from heav’n) upon a rose’s breast. 

But [ could not recede. My lovely guide 

Still lur’d me onward thro’ enchanting vales 

And smiling fields, which yet retain’d the bloom 
4Df deh aumee And we came at last, 

With panting bosoms, to an ancient wood 

(Like that of Thessaly, which th’ exil’d bard 

Has by his verse immortaliz’d®) ; for there 

A foaming river dashid resistless on, 

And many smaller streams rush’d o'er their banks 
To join their ancient sire. We journey’d still, 
Until the sound of falling waters died 

In the still lap of distance. I was so hush’d 
That, as we onward trod, I heard no sound 
Except the beating of my own wild heart. 

The solitude and beauty of the place 

Awoke desire within me, and I rush’d 

To clasp my fair conductress,—but she fled ; 

And, with her bland and fascinating smile, 

Still lured me forward. Then, at length, we reach'd 
The outskirts of the forest; where a voice, 

In accents of entreaty, cried * Return!” 

The sound of that sweet voice fell on my heart, 
And died there ;—for again all sounds repos’d. 
My resolution waver'd ; and a dread 

Came like the chill of death across my soul. 

I turn’d to fly; but the fair one came 

And plac’d once more her wand before mine eyes: 
My senses fled; and when, at length, I woke 

To reason and perception, I beheld 

A scene of lonely horror. Nota tree, 

Nor bush, nor foate nor solitary shrub 

Gave life or verdure to this wilderness, 

Through which a waste of blood-red waters flow’d, 
And ghastly figures stalk’d across my path, 
Devouring human hearts. My soul grew sick. 

1 strove to free myself from her strong grasp, 
But strength had left me; and she bore me on 


Est nemus Hemonie, prerupta quod undique claudit 
Silva. vocant Tempe: per que Penéus ab imo 
Effusus Pindo spumosis volvitur undis. 


OvIDIL METAMORPH. 
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A Twilight Dream. 


Until we gain’d a steep and dangerous rock, 
Up which she sprang and dragg'd me like a weed 
Which some rude torrent hurries to its fall. 

We reach'd the summit, which impervious clouds 
Envelop'd with the majesty of night. 

No objects to the eye were visible; 

But, Oh! in that brief moment my dark soul 

(iaz’d from the lonely precipice, and saw 

A scene of horror, solitude and death. 

I stood a while in darkness and in dread, 

When suddenly the clouds dispers’d to nought, 
And, where I turn’d me, desolation sat 

And frown'd o'er all in sullen loneliness. 

‘Here must our journey end,” with alter’d voice 
Cried my conductress, “and now turn and view 

The star which thou hast followed.” I obey’d: 

Her features then had undergone a change 

As awful as the scenery; and her eyes 

Were deeply sunk, but still retain’d some fire ; 

Yet not of love, and languishment, and bliss, 

As they were wont: no! Brooding vengeance cast 
From those pale eyes death’s lightning on my soul. 
I shriek'd with terror. ‘“ Fool!” she cried, “‘ thou add'st 
Another reptile to the endless list 

Of my lone victims. ‘Thousands have pursu’d 

My steps that lead to gloom and death. But know, 
‘That since the sun first cast his brilliant rays 

To light a world as pleasureless as vain, 

None have obtain’d me yet. And thou, a slave, 

A low, ambitious mortal would’st aspire 

To win the goddess, PLeasurRE, to thine arms. 
Look down, proud youth! the stream that glides below 
Has gain'd its waters from my victims’ blood ; 

And thine must add another to its waves. 

See’st thou yon Demon sitting ’neath the rock 
With folded arms? He now awaits thy heart 

To make his rude insatiate repast. 

Thy time is come.” She ceas’d, and pluck’d a thorn 
From out the roses which adorn’d her brow, 

(For Pleasure’s roses bear a poison’d one,) 

Then thrust it in my side, and hurl’d me from 

The dreadful precipice. Againsta crag 

That jutted out salen I should have fall’n, 

But felt myself supported by an arm 

Of kindness and of power. 1 turn’d and saw 

The silent form whose warning I had scorn’d. 

She wore the same mild smile and placid look, 

And ev’ry feature bore th’ eaeventannin 

Of real, true, and fix’d internal worth. 

** Thou hast despis’d my counsels, mortal youth,” 
She said aloud, ** but I can save thee still. 

Dangers surround thee here at every step ; 

But lean on me, and thou may’st brave them all.” 
She led me over sharp projecting rocks, 

Which mortal feet had never trod before, 

Until we came to where a river cast 

Its troubled waters in the stony laps 

Of far outstretching crags.—** Now follow me !” 
She cried, and with a sylph-like airiness 
Straight glided in the current. I obey’d ; 
And, like a blest »rotecting Deity, ’ 
She buoy'd me safely till we gain’d the shore. 
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Then thro’ the narrow opening of a rock 

She guided me in silence, Anda scene 

As lovely as th’ enthusiast’s mind e’er drew 
With fancy’s glowing pencil met mine eye ; 

For there were citron groves, where, all the year, 
The humming-bird with bright and golden wing 
Flutter’d around the blossoms and the fruits ; 
And where the ring-dove, sever’d from her mate, 


Sigh’d the lone hours away. 


It was a scene 


©’er which the mind most loves to moralize 
When it is most at peace with all the world. 
I gaz'd around in silent ecstasy, 

And long'd to dream away the term of life 
In that contented vale. “ This happy spot,” 
Cried my protectress in a grateful tone, 

‘Is my retreat from trouble and the world, 
Here do I reign supreme ; and they who live 
To feel another’s sorrows as their own 

Find in this region happiness and peace. 


Thou art but young ; 


e failings of thy youth, 


Repentance and a better life may blot 
From the dark records of the sins of man; 
Then shalt thou dwell with me for ever—here. 
She ceas’d, and led me to the quiet shades 
Where I had first beheld her heavenly form, 
Then pluck’d the rose on which her tear had dropp'd 
When I pursu’d frail Pleasure's dang’rous steps : 


’ 


“* Here, take this flow’r,’ 


she said, ‘it bears a tear, 


The first that viRTUE’s eve hath ever shed 

For thy past errors: let it be the /as¢.” 

She said, and vanish’d o’er a path of flow’rs, 

Nor stirr’d their leaves, so lightly did she move. 

f sank upon the earth, and with my eyes 

Follow’d the fading goddess till the trees 
Conceal’d her from my sight. I breath’d a pray’r 
Of thankfulness to Heav’n, and then—awoke.”’ 


AZAR. 
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SKETCHES OF POPULAR PREACHERS. 


(Continued from page 144.) 


THE VERY RFV. ROBERT HODGSON, D.D. 


Tue Rev. R. Hodgson is the 
Dean of Carlisle, Rector of St. 
George’s Hanover Square, and Vicar 
of Hillingdon, cena cbeidans The 
most striking feature in the preach- 
ing of Dr. Hodgson is the appa- 
rently absolute identification ot his 
mind with his subject. In him can 
be discerned neither negligence nor 
indifference ; he seems totally ab- 
sorbed in the execution of his duty; 
his energy and earnestness rivet the 
attention, and command the admi- 
ration of his hearers. He is a grace- 

|, impressive speaker, and the dis- 

Eur, Mag. March, 1823. 


tinctness of his enunciation in some 
measure atones for his custom of 
lowering: his voice towards the con- 
clusion of a sentence, till it is in- 
audible at a distance. He reads the 
beautiful services of our church with 
unaffected solemnity. His language 
is correct, forcible, and polished 
but not poetical. His similes are 
appropriate, and always illustrative 
of his subject, though this is an 
ornament he very rarely employs. 
In discussing theological subjects, 
he evinces acuteness and discrimi- 
nation; he elucidates what is ob- 
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seure, explains what is difficult, and 
reconciles apparent contradictions. 
In expounding any of the sacred 
narrations, when tlie silence of the 
historian permits the conjectures of 
the imagination, Dr. Hodgson selects 
the most probable circumstances to 
complete the narration, and seldom 
fails to supply the links which are 
wanting in the chain of events en- 
tirely to the satisfaction of his 
hearers. This remark particularly 
applies to his interpretation of the 
parables, which displays the — re- 
searches of a mind well versed in 
Biblical learning, and labouring, by 
its ingenuity and industry, to har- 
monise those discrepancies which 
operate as obstacles to the sceptic 
in recognizing the authenticity of 
the sacred writings. In detecting 
and exposing the sophisms of deism 
the subject of the present article is 
pre-eminently successful. <A sincere 
and candid believer in the truth 
of Christianity, he ee de- 


fends it from the daring assaults of 


the avowed infidel, and from the 
insidious attacks which are made 
under the disguise of friendship 
that the wound may be more se- 
curely given. He unravels the 
subtilties of fallacious ratiocina- 
tion, restores to truth the plumes 
of which wilful error had deprived 
her, and presents her in her native 
irresistible loveliness. Secure of 
the righteousness of the cause he is 
ailvocating, he fearlessly dashes into 
atoms the ill-constructed defences 
of infatuated prejudice, and triumph- 
antly repels the obloquy she had 
heaped upon Christianity. 

As a preacher of Charity Ser- 


(Marcu, 


mons there is but little in him to 
admire; he assumes too contidently 
the benevolent dispositions of his 
hearers, and does not sufliciently 
employ those powers of persuasion 
which he can command ;—perhaps 
he conceives the ornaments of elo. 
quence to be supererogatory when 
his aim is only to induce wealth to 
surrender a portion of her super. 
fluities for the relief of suffering; 
but he should remember, that it is 
only in the more perfect of human 
spirits that the chord of benevolence 
is so constituted as to vibrate  in- 
stantly when the tear of misfortune 
falls upon it; how much more fre- 
quently does it happen that apathy, 
pleasure, or selfishness, has frozen 
the strings of pity, and that all the 
exertions of the preacher, all the 
arguments which religion and con- 
passion can dictate, are required to 
dissolve them. 

The last characteristic [I shall 
mention of Dr. Hodgson is, that he 
is decidedly a Christian preacher ; he 
urges on his hearers the necessity 
of resorting to the Bible for the 
highest motives to virtuous actions; 
he applies to Christianity alone for 
yeace in this life, and for happiness 
in the next; he derives from its 
doctrines resignation to support 
afiliction, firmness to resist the 
seductions of prosperity, end that 
hope of eternal bliss which gilds 
every season of life, from the period 
when reason first bursts into per- 
fection, to the hour when she is 
driven from her throne by imbecility 
or madness, or resigns the form she 
had animated to the silence and the 
sadness of the tomb. 


THE REV. JOHN ROGERS PITMAN, A.M. 


Tue Rev. J. R. Pitman is the alter- 
nate morning preacher of Belgrave 
and Berkeley Chapels, and the 
alternate evening preacher at the 
Chapels of the Magdalen, and the 
Foundling Hospital. Mr. Pitman’s 
voice is deep-toned, monotonous, 
and very ill-modulated; it is, | should 
think, sufficiently powerful for any 
Church in the Metropolis ; but either 
from want of flexibility, or an har- 
monious ear to direct it, is harsh 
and abrupt; this defect necessarily 
extends itself to his reading, which 


is the more to be regretted as his 
emphasis is remarkably correct. The 
harshness of his voice has likewise 
another pernicious consequence-that 
of imparting an apparent rugged- 
ness to the construction of his pe- 
riods, when, perhaps, their arrange- 
ment is at the same time perfectly 
smooth. 
His manner is energetic and ant- 
mated; bearing the impress of heart- 
felt earnestness and sincerity. !0 
consequence of an optical detect he 
commits his sermons to memory, 4 
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therefore unites the accuracy of pre- 
yious composition with the ease and 
freedom of extemporaneous speak- 
ing. His style is oratorical, perspi- 
cuous, and frequently poetical, suf- 
ficiently ornamented yet not decked 
with that meretricious glare which 
imparts disgust rather than delight, 
except to those who regard tropes 
and metaphors as the sole beauties 
of language. 

He exercises a powerful control 
over the feelings of his hearers, 
and occasionally completely isolates 
their attention ~-alaldia the stern 
by his pathos, exalting the sordid 
by his sublimity, and excoriating 
self-complacent guilt by his irony: 
the last weapon he wields with 
the hand of a master; it is caustic 
aml pointed, but is only employed 
when the castigation of vice and 
error justifies its use. As nature 
has liberally adorned his mind his 
ideas are frequently original, with 
less tautology than might be ex- 
pected, as his resources appear to be 
generally self-derived. His love for 
originality, however, sometimes be- 
trays him into language totally in- 
appropriate to the pulpit; though 
he has considerably reformed this 
fault it still occasionally disfigures 
his very best sermons. In consi- 
dering a subject, if his view is not 
always the most correct, it is in- 
variably the most novel, which im- 
plies talent of no common rank; 
for the path of Divinity has been 
so frequently traversed, that scarcely 
a flower remains to reward the 
exertions of industry. To insipid 
mediocrity Mr. Pitman is a total 
stranger ;—genius is the light b 
which he is guided; and hough 
she sometimes invests truth with an 
appearance rather different from its 
reality, she never fails to commu- 
nicate a radiance to every object 
with which she comes in contact. 
In explaining and enforcing the 
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urest morality he is admirable; 

ut has many deficiencies as a theo- 

logian; he rather skims the surface 
ot a question than dives into it: 
and though his quick discrimination 
will always adopt the right sense of 
a subject which can be comprehend- 
ed ata glance, he appears bewildered 
by intricacies, ee when various 
solutions present themselves, is not 
very skilful inhis selection. Another 
defect in some of. his sermons is, 
neglecting to assign sufficient im- 
portance to Christian motives of 
conduct. I do not recommend a 
preacher to resort to religion only 
for every argument to enforce mo- 
rality, but those which she sup- 
plies should invariably constitute 
the prominent, and not the subor- 
dinate features in an address to a 
Christian congregation, which is 
sometimes the case with Mr. Pitman. 
In his views of the human heart 
he displays an intimate knowledge 
of its mazes, its recesses, and its 
deceits; he exposes the subterfuges 
of crime, and drags it self-condemn- 
ed to the bar of conscience; if 
time and sophistry have cicatrized 
the wounds inflicted by remorse, he 
cauterizes them, instead of admi- 
nistering opiates, to produce an ima- 
on security. ‘To conclude—Mr. 
itman may be pronounced an ac- 

complished Christian orator; the 
clearness of his elucidations, and 
the correctness of his conclusions, 
seldom fail te assimilate the opi- 
nions of his hearers to his own; [ 
renders, by the influence which his 
talents must exercise over the minds 
of a large proportion of his hearers, 
benefits to them and to the circles 
with which they are connected, deep, 
essential, and extensive ; resembling, 
in their consequences, the fertilizing 
operations of the majestic river, as 
it rolls onward to the bosom of ma- 
terial nature’s emblem of eternity. 
Criticus, 
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Mr. Epiror, 

I reew a pleasure in offering 
to your valuable publication, the 
inclosed official and interesting do- 
cuments, 

At a moment when public opinion 
is so highly excited, and expresses, 
with the warmest feelings of sym- 
pathy, the interest it takes in the 
success of the independent cause, 
for which the Spaniards are now 
making so noble a struggle, any 
official document expressive of si- 
inilar sentiments must be considered 
valuable; particularly when ema- 
nating from countries immediately 
under the control of Sovereigns 
exercising the most despotic in- 
fluence, not only over their own 
states, but extending alike its dis- 
positions, and manifesting the same 
subjugating spirit, to the destruc- 
tion of free opinions and inde- 
pendence in every other. 

That the mind may be roused and 
animated by the perusal of such 
documents, our own experience and 
the relations of history fully admit, 
when they are addressed with a 
fearless and patriotic motive di- 
rectly to those great and self-created 
arbiters of our destinies. And how- 
ever ineffectual the expressions con- 
tained in the inclosed letter may have 
been in regard to that country of 
which it speaks,and which has made 
such repeated and energetic efforts in 
its own behalf, we cannot but admire 
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the ardentand honourable feeling that 
pervades it, and regret that a people 
possessed of such high and generous 
sentiments should have failed in the 
attainment of the independence they 
so deservedly claim. But the local 
situation of Poland, the opposing 
and overpowering interests which 
surround it, have left to her an in- 
effectual resistance, and but the 
phantom of an unrealized hope. 
The inclosed letter, addressed to 
the Emperor Alexander under cir- 
cumstances the most critical, will 
serve not only to illustrate the cha- 
racter of the Polish nation at that 
period, but shew, notwithstanding’ 
the subduing and arbitrary system 
on which he acted, that Buonaparte 
had the art of keeping alive those 
hopes which animated the bosom of 
that country, and attached to his 
person, to the last hour of his 
political existence, the bravest and 
most patriotic of her sons; or in 
the more emphatic language of the 
letter, “As guards we have not 
quitted his throne, until he himself 
quitted it.” Then it was, as the last 
act of soverign power, he signed 
the following Decree, which was af- 
terwards confirmed by the Emperor 
Alexander, uniting the whole of the 
Polish troops in the French service 
under the command of General 
Count Krasinski, and accompanying 
it with a letter of thanks for their 
faithful services. 


COPY OF THE DECREE. 


Napoléon, Empereur des Fran- 
cais, Roi d'ltalie, Protecteur de 
la Confédération du Rhin, Média- 
teur de ta Confedération Suisse, 
etc. etc. etc. 

Nous avons décrété et décrétons 
ce qui suit: 


ArTIcLe Ier, 
Le Général de Division, Krasinski, 
rendra le commandement de tous les 
Polonais quiservent dans nos armées. 
ArtTicLe Il. 
Le Major-Général est chargé de 
Vexécution du présent Decret. 


(Signé) Napo eon. 


Pour ampliation, 
Le Prince Vice-Connétable, Major-Général. 


(Signé) ALEXANDRE. 


Pour copie conforme, 
Le Général de Division, Commandant-en-Chet 


le Corps Polonais. 
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COPIB DE LA LETTRE DE SA MAJESTE. 


Monsieur le Général Krasinski, 
Vous recevrez un Décret par 
uel je réunis, sous votre com- 


part, a ces braves Polonais la satis- 
faction que j'ai de leurs bons et 
tidéles services. 


mandement, tous vos compatriotes 
ui se trouvent dans l’armée: je 
Vésire que vous témoigniez, de ma 


Fontainebleau, le 4 Avril 1814. 


Cette lettre n'étant A autres fins, 


je prie Dieu qu'il vous ait en sa 
sainte garde. 


(Signé) Naro.ieon, 


Pour copie conforme, 
Le Général de Division, Commandant-en-Chef 


Buonaparte having retired to 
Fontainebleau, accompanied by the 
Polish guard, they, two days pre- 
vious to his abdication, received an 
erder from the Russian Autocrat to 
lay down their arms, which called 
forth the following eloquent appeal 
and patriotic reply on the part of 
the General-in-Chief:—a_ reply as 


le Corps Polonais. 


honourable to himself and country- 
men as the sacred principle it in- 
culeates, and for which they were 
ready, rather than abandon it, to 
sacrifice their lives. 

Sutlice it to say, the appeal was 
felt and acknowledged. They re- 
turned to their homes, bearing their 
arms and honours with them. 





LETTRE DU GENERAL COMTE 


KRASINSKI, 


COMMANDANT-EN-CHEF LES 


TROUPES POLONAIS, 


A Sa Majesté  Empereur de toutes les Russies. 


SiRE, 

Je crois de mon devoir de 
m’adresser droit & Votre Majesté, a 
vous, Sire, dont l’Eurepe entier re- 
connait les vertus. 

Libre de mes engagements com- 
mandant le reste de l’Armée de 
Pologne, j’ai demandé les veux de 
tous mes compatriotes qui ont em- 
brassé la méme cause: ils ne veulent 
rendre leurs armes honorées de leur 
vaillaace a personne. 

Si nous sommes coupables, votre 
grande ame fera notre excuse, et 


’honneur sera notre protecteur. Po- 
lonais, nous avons servi l’homme 
étonnant du siecle, qui fit briller 
Vétincelle d’espérance pour notre 
patric! Gardes, nous n’avons quitté 
son trone que lorsqu’il le quitta lui- 
méme! 

Sire, permettez nous de rentrer 
avec honneur dans nos foyers, et 
soyez sir de notre fidélité que nous 
avons conservée dans les circons- 
tances les plus critiques au Souve- 
rain que nous avons servi. 


Je suis, Sire, 


De Votre Majesté Impériale, 
Le trés-humble et trés-obéissant Serviteur, 


Fontainebleau, le 11 Avril 1814. 


That you may be satisfied of the 
authenticity of these documents, I 
beg to state they were placed in my 





KRASINSKI, 


hands by General Krasinski him- 
self,* with a wish they should be 
made known on my return to Eng- 





* We have seen these documents in the possession of Mr. Guest, and also a 
verification of their authenticity in the hand writing of General Krasinski, 


as follows :—Ed. 


“ Je vous envois la copie de la lettre que vous avez désirez d’avoir, en yous 
prient d’agrGer assurance de ma considération.” 


“ KRASINSKI.” 
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land; and I feel happy in offering 
them at the present moment, not 
only to prove to the gallant Pole 
I have not neglected his wishes, 
although some time has elapsed, 
but also that I think they bear an 
intrinsic interest as historical do- 
cuments. I had the pleasure of his 
friendship during my residence in 
Paris on the first entry of the Al- 
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lies, and I feel a gratification jp 
making known to a British public 
the distinguished merits of an in. 
dividual, who was once the favourite 
and confidant of Napoleon ;—raised 
to the office of Chamberlain of his 
household, Colonel of his guards, 
and General-in-Chief of all the Po. 
lish troops serving as allies or in. 
corporated in the French service. 


I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


Feb. 28, 1823. 


26, Charles-street, St. James’s-square. 


_—_— 





DoveLas Guest. 
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A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PARIS. 


Arter the splendid quarto vo- 
lumes of titled travellers in the va- 
rious countries of Europe, the very 
mention of a sober journey from 
London to Paris, in the depth of 
winter, when there is no sun to warm 
the imagination and give fertility 
to invention, will, perhaps, be sufh- 
cient to forbid general atteation to 
the following pages. 

As there are thousands, however, 
whose earthly peregrinations reach 
no farther than from Bow Church 
to Notre Dame, and not a few who 
consider a trip from Margate to 
Calais, with one day's dinner at the 
table d’hote at Meurice’s, more than 
sufficient to introduce them to gen- 
tee] society, as men who have seen 
the world, and are qualified for the 
Traveller's Club in Regent-street ; 
my tour is not unlikely to be read, 
and, conceit would say, admired. 

Every body knows or ought to 
know, which is the same thing, that 
Chaplin's coach leaves the Spread 
Beate in Gracechurch-street in the 
morning, and after a tedious journey 
arrives at Dover in the evening. 
There is nothing new in this infor- 
mation, and it will be as little news 
to say, that the coachmen and the 
guards on the Dover road are like 
the coachmen and guards on other 
roads, very fat, very silly, and very 
uncivil. believe it is pretty ge- 
nerally known, that the road to 
Dover is through Rochester and 
Canterbury, and some other towns, 
There are some people, perhaps, 
who would go by another road, like 
the man who wished to go to Hast- 
ings and took his place in the coach 
to Lancaster, but as this is a mere 


matter of taste, and as every man in 
England has a right to please him. 
self in his own way, public example 
always considered, we will first put 
an end to supposition on this sub- 
ject; and taking a very short road, 
in which we avoid all tiresome repeti- 
tions about coaches and coachmen, 
inns and innkeepers, and guards 
and blackguards, fancy ourselves 
driven to the King’s Head Inn in 
Dover, and safely lodged in Young 
Podevin'’s coffee - room, ordering 
rump steaks and potatoes, a good 
fire, and a glass or two of what the 
French call Vin de Porto. The 
night is passed at Dover; the next 
morning is taken up with reflections 
about impositions and dread of sea- 
sickness, and the next evening, after 
having been tossed about and medi- 
cinally agitated, without and within, 
in the thing called a steam-boat, 
which engineers tell us goes forward 
without motion, we are landed at 
Calais upon fishermen’s backs for 
want of water in the harbour. 

Now let us suppose that we are 
in the Hotel de Bourbon, kept by Mr. 
Rignolles; who, from the humble 
station of a barber in London, has 
raised himself to the dignity of an 
innkeeper in Calais, providing food 
and lodging, attention and civility, 
for milords Anglais, at the moderate 
charge of 500 per cent. upon prime 
cost, which is full 3} per cent. under 
the en conscience, at Mr. Meurice’s. 
(ientle reader, hitherto we have 
gone hand in hand—you have tra- 
velled with me to Dover—sailed with 
me to Calais—like me rendered tri- 
bute to the vasty deep, and landed 
with me on the pier, at that vene- 
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rable spot where the large brass 
foot commemorates the restoration 
of that good, fat, jolly-looking Louis 
XVIII. who so nearly killed himself 
with a surfeit; but the newest as 
well as the oldest acquaintances 
must part. We have travelled to- 
gether to Calais in imagination; it 
was a quick mode of travelling, and 
I] did you the favour of including 
you in my passport; but we are to 
meet no more. You may suppose 
yourselfstill atthe Hotelde omen 
if you please, but not an inch farther 
do you penetrate with me into the 
French territory. We trave!led to- 
gether comfortably to Calais, but 
I must proceed alone to Paris. 

Having, for the sake of regularity, 
assumed the first person, I shail now 
inform the reader, that after paying 
the bill at the inn, and giving a 
hearty god-dam to the custom-house 
othcers, police clerks, and commis- 
sioners, who are all of a kidney, 
I stept into that tremendous machine 
called a diligence, and proceeded 
to Boulogne. Gentle ian fancy 
yourself with me in this Paradise of 
the English—this refuge of black- 
legs, bankrupts, demireps, and decay- 
ed baronets.—Come with me to the 
Hotel de Londres the best inn in 
Europe, where we have a delightful 
coal fire, and dine en seigneur at 4 
francs a head. Now we are seated 
at dinner, and Frangois, the waiter, 
who has served inthe Grande Armée, 
is serving up the woodcocks. Ask 
Francois about the scandal of the 
lacee The prudent dog shrugs up 
tis shoulders—we know what he 
means, and admire his precaution, 
Francois is like the man at the 
show—all things to all men; but 
now we have dined, come with me 
into the streets, we shall meet some 
ofthe refugees, and as 1 know them 
nearly all, you shall have their por- 
traits. 

Bless my soul, who is that pretty 
English woman in the cassimere 
shawl? That is Mrs. B , Parson 
B’s lady, and the tall gentleman 
at her heels is a gallant colonel 
who fought a duel with her hus- 
band. The good parson, fancying 
that the colonel ‘ad his lady were 
on terms of too great intimacy, 
watched them into a house, and 
ien sent a message to his lady, by 
way of intimating that he knew her 
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secret, but very considerately offered 
no interruption to the fete @ tete. 
The parson, however, though he 
cared little, as it seems, about pre- 
serving his wife’s virtue, being a 
man of honour challenged the colo- 
nel. They met, and the parson fired. 
The colonel refused to return the 
fire, and the antagonists separated ; 
honour and justice were satisfied; 
but the offence was soon afterwards 
repeated, and a friend of the parson 
wishing to preserve the character 
of the cloth became his champion. 
The colonel, who as luckily escaped 
the fire of the deputy as he had done 
that of the principal, refused to fire 
in return, and they separated. What 
could now be done? The parson 
took the advice of his friends, and 
laced the lady upon a separate al- 
Sai He is in England, and 
she is here, you see, under the pro- 
tection of her gallant colonel; but I 
forgot the best of the joke. Two 
months before the eclaircissement, 
the parson was at Dover on a visit 
to an acquaintance ; one afternoon 
a gentleman, recently from Bou- 
logne, called at the house where the 
parson was staying. B— inquired 
the news of Boulogne, the gentle- 
man who did not know him, replied 
“There is no particular news, the 
scandal of the place when I left was 
that parson B’s wife was quite happy 
with colonel K. whilst her good hus- 
band was fancying her miserable at 
his absence.” The poor parson was 
struck with wonder. The next day 
he left Dover for Boulogne, ayd , 
soon learned that his informant’s 
news was authentic. 

You see that lady turning the 
corner, it is Mrs. St. who has 
one of the best natured husbands in 
the world. I shall say no more 
about her. Yonder is the knight 
who came out of the whale’s belly, 
or, in other words, whose name is 
very much like that of the prophet 
who came out of it. Every body 
knows how he served the pawn- 
broker who held his plate, previous 
to his departure from Ireland. The 
knight invited a large party to 
dinner, and amongst them the pawn- 
broker, who consented to lend the 
plate on condition of its not being 
taken out of his sight. Z'wo to one, 
as the clegantes of Tothil-fields call 
apawnbroker, was delighted to find 
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himself among lords and barons, 
and by no means uneasy about the 

late, which was constantly before 
fie eyes: but the knight was too 
keen for the money lender, and so 
effectually plied him with wine that, 
in an hour or two, he was senseless. 
Whilst he lay on the ground like a 
pig, the knight's servants packed 
up the plate, and sent it forward to 
Boulogne ; and, on the next day, 
the knight followed it. 

That is the house where the man 
lived who had a rencontre with his ser- 
vant. Whilst the servant lay uponthe 
ground weltering in his blood the 
master's friends were busy in get- 
ting him intoa carriage ; but he 
refused to go before the washer- 
woman brought home his coilars. 
He was at length persuaded to go, 
with an assurance that his collars 
should be sent after him to Calais. 
When he got there he wrote a let- 
ter to his friend, Parson M . 
declaring that he would not budge 
without his collars ; and, although 
the life of the servant was despaired 
of effectivement, as the French have 
it, he remained at Calais until his 
collars reached him. But I shall 
waste all my time upon the English 
in Boulogne haabenl of getting into 
Paris.—Good bye; and now let me 
soberly abjure scandal, and offer 
inyself asa new and sure guide to 
the Englishman visiting the Conti- 
nent. After having paid my bill at 
the Hotel de Londres, which, con- 
silering the hotel is the best in 
Boulogne, was very moderate, I 
took my place for Abbeville.* 

The distance from Boulogne to 
Abbeville is about fifty English 
miles. The diligence leaves Bou- 
logne at about one o'clock in the 
day, and arrives generally at about 
ten o'clock at night. Abbeville is 
a large dirty French town with a 
few manufactories, which are by no 
means in a flourishing condition. 
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Several English families are resj. 
dent there, and a great number of 
English youths of both sexes are 
placed in academies at Abbeville for 
their education. The inhabitants 
are for the most part a very worthy 
set of people, fond of the English, 
and anxious to imitate them in the 
various domestic duties for which 
our nation is remarkable. The prin- 
cipal hotel in Abbeville is the 7ite 
de Bauf, or, as it is also called, 
the Hétel dvlagleterre. Like most 
hotels in France which aspire to the 
preference of the English, the Tete 
de Baeuf is by no means celebrated 
for low charges. The regular di- 
ligence continues its route to Paris, 
after supping at Abbeville; but a 
great many travellers prefer sleep- 
ing on the road, and stop there, 
After taking a comfortable night's 
sleep, the journey may be continued 
on the following morning, by one 
of these routes:—Amiens, Dieppe, 
or by Neufchatel to Rouen. 

As these roads are very little 
known to the English, I shall state 
the particulars respecting them. 
The coach to Rouen by Neufchate! 
has been very recently established: 
it leaves Abbeville between five 
and six o’clock in the morning, and 
arrives in Rouen at seven o'clock in 
the evening. The fare is only nine 
francs. Qn arriving at Rouen the 
traveller may, if he pleases, proceed 
to Paris the same evening, or the 
next morning. The fare is 15 francs 
from Rouen to Paris. There are 
several very good inns at Rouen. 
One of the best is the Hétel Vatel, 
in the Rue des Carmes, near the 
cathedral. As there is a very ex- 
cellent theatre in Rouen, I recom- 
mend every Englishman who stops 
a night at Rouen to visit it. The 
coach to Amiens leaves Abbeville 
in the morning at seven o'clock, 
and reaches Amiens at twelve. The 
fare,including conductor and postil- 





* The Hétel de Londres is a first-rate inn, and the charges may be expected 
to be enormous. It is only an act of justice to the landlady to state, that a 
very excellent dinner is charged only 4 francs, and very good Bordeaux wine 
2 francs 10 sous per bottle. I dined in my own room alone one day, as follows, 
for 4 francs. Soup, fish, fricandeau, a roast chicken, a pair of snipes, a tart, 


and a good dessert. 


Por a very large coal fire, which was burning from eight o'clock in the 
morning till twelve at night, | was charged only 3 francs per day. Breakfast ot 


tea, coffee, and eggs. is charged 2 francs. 
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lion, is only 4 francs and 16 sous. 
A diligence leaves Amiens in the 
evening at 5 o'clock for Paris, and 
arrives at eight on the following 
morning. The fare is 15 frances; 
but if the traveller wishes, during 
the journey from Calais to Paris, 
to sleep on the road, he must take 
the malle poste (mail coach) from 
Amiens to Clermont, a distance of 
about forty miles. The malle poste 
leaves Amiens at two o'clock, two 
hours after the arrival of the coach 
from Abbeville, and reaches Cler- 
mont at ninein the evening, or earlier 
if the roads are good. The fare is 
12franes 13 sous. On the following 
morning a diligence leaves Cler- 
mont for Paris between six and 
seven o'clock, and arrives in Paris 
at three. The fare is only 6 frances, 
the conductor not included; he 
expects another franc. The Hotel 
de la Poste at Amiens, where the 
coach from Abbeville stops, is a 
very good one—so is the Hotel de 
PEpée at Clermont, where the malle 
poste sages and from whence the 
coach to Paris sets out. 

At Amiens there are several 
things worth seeing, particularly 
the Weeping Boy in the cathedral, 
which is one of the finest pieces of 
sculpture in France. At Clermont, 
nothing is lost by arriving at night, 
and setting out very early in the 
morning. The coach to Dieppe 
leaves Abbeville at about one o'clock 
in the day, and arrives at Dieppe in 
theevening. The fare is 6 francs, 
including all charges. As there is 
not one hotel in Dieppe which I 
would recommend, the reader will 
excuse my saying more than this 
—the coach stops at the Hétel de 
Londres, at which house, for a 
single night, the traveller may per- 
haps be as well as at either of the 
others. The diligence to Rouen 
leaves Dieppe at ten o'clock in the 
morning, and arrives in Rouen at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. The 
fare is 7 francs. 

I shall now give a scale of the 
travelling expenses from Calais to 
Paris by the four modes, viz. direct 
by Amiens, by Dieppe, and by Neuf- 
chatel. There are three conveyances 
to Paris from Calais direct. The 
grande diligence, the Hirondelle 
coach, and the malle poste. The 
former leaves Calais morning and 
evening, and is about thirty-two 
Eur, Mav. March, (23. 


or thirty-three hours on the road. 
The latter leaves late at night, and 
is twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
hours. The fares by the first two 
are alike—40 frances; by the matle 
poste the charge throughout France 
is at the rate of 30 sous per post 
of two leagues. As there are thirty- 
four posts trom Calais to Paris, the 
charge is 5l frances; but no other 
luggage than a travelling bag is 
allowed by this conveyance. 
Fr. 
From Calais to Paris by the di- 
ligence ee a 
Conductor and postillions.... 8 
Expenses on the road ........ 14 


By Neufchatel. 

From Calais to Abbeville .... 18 
From Abbeville to Rouen, by 

TOG  vteenacad sadn 9 
From Kouen to Paris ........ 195 
Dinner at Boulogne.......... 4 
Inn bill at Abbeville ........ 6 
Ditto at Rouen andon the read 12 
ae 


70 
The time required for this jour- 
ney is three en days; sleeping 
one night at Abbeville and one 
night at Rouen. 
By Dieppe. 
From Calais to Abbeville .... 1 
From Abbeville to Dieppe.... 
Dinner at Boulogne.......... 
Inn bill at Abbeville ......... 6 
Ditto at Dieppe andonthe road 10 
l’rom Dieppe to Rouen ...... 7 
Inn bill at Rouen............ 10 
From Rouen to Paris ........ 15 
COGN .6sestdnrekanesse & 


— On 





82 
In this, four days are necessary 
to avoid travelling at night. 
By Amiens. 
Fr. sous. 
Calais to Abbeville ....... 15 
Abbeville to Amiens ...... 4 16 
Dinner at Boulogne ...... 4 
Inn bill at Abbeville...... 6 
Dinner at Amiens ........ 4 
Malle poste to Clermont .. 12 13 
Inn billat Clermont...... 3 
Coach from Clermont to 
Pe omeninaaicetense So 
Expenses on the road .... 2 
CORN 660 6 aceadsieds 6 
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In this, three days are necessary ; 
sleeping one night at Abbeville, and 
one night at Clermont. 

The road by Dieppe is about 
sixty miles farther than direct to 
Paris, and can only be recommended 
to persons who have business in 
Dieppe, or who wish to see the 
beautiful country between that place 
and Rouen, which is the finest in 
France. Those who travel for plea- 
sure will take great interest in this 
route ; if, however, they are able to 
bear the imperative long sea voyage 
from Brighton to Dieppe. They 
have nothing to see on the Calais 
Road, which is the most dreary in 
Europe. The route by Neufchatel 
isalso much longer than the direct 
one, but by. no means so long as by 
Dieppe. By Amiens the difference 
is very trifling, about four or five 
leagues only. 

ly last journey was by Amiens 
and Clermont, and my expenses 
were something under the scale 
given in this article. When once 
away from the direct road frequented 
by the English, the charges are 
by no means high. At Clermont, 
where I slept and took coffee at 
night and breakfast in the morning, 
my Inn bill was as follows. 


Sous. 

Coffee and bread and butter 
At Might .ccccccccccece 12 
Pi dtcecbeeakedenenseman 1 10 
RE.  éckasasnnceous 16 


Fr. 2 18 
Or in English money 2s. 5d. 

On the road from Clermont to 
Paris, where the passengers dine, 
my bill was, Soup ......60-. = 6 
Ragout of veal, very excellent 14 
BUNGE . cccccscvcvccescccecsse 6S 
Half a bottle of very good 

CRABS cosccccesecccccss IS 
Coffee and brandy .......... 10 


Fr.2 8 
In English money, 2s. 

A dinner on the high road, with 
bad wine and without coffee, is 
charged 4 francs. On French roads, 
where the English do not abound, 
the mode of dining is always very 
economical. The traveller goes into 
the kitchen and takes his choice of 
any joint or poultry on the spit, or 
from the contents of the stew pans. 
Each article is charged separately ; 
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a person who will content himself 
with one copious dish and the ordi. 
nary wine, and do without coffee, 
may dine very well for, 34sous or 
l6d. English. The same mode is 
adopted by Frenchmen as to break. 
fast. Instead of ordering a regular 
service of coffee, &c. they call fora 
bolle de café ; which is a good sized 
basin full, with bread and butter, 
The charge is—coffee and bread 12 
sous, butter, 2 sous; or, in some 
places, 4 sous. If eggs are ordered 
they are charged three sous each; 
thus, instead of paying 2 francs for 
a breakfast, the expense is only 
22 sous, or, according to the general 
charge, 20 sous, which is just one 
half. An Englishman’s travelling 
expenses in France are usually 15 
or 20 francs a day, or if he is eco. 
nomical in his own way about 12 
francs. A Frenchman will live 
better, or at least quite as well, for 
6 francs. Inthe south of France a 
Frenchman will travel at one third 
of the expense which falls upon an 
Englishman, who is ignorant of 
the proper modes; because in that 
part of France the regular charges 
at the Inns are lower than those of 
other parts, whilst the charges to 
the English are higher than those in 
Picardy and Normandy. 

Before | lett smoky, dirty, but to 
an Englishman, still dear London, 
1 heard much of the clear air and 
serene sky of Paris, and was full of 
anticipation, The sun always shines 
at Paris, said the little deputy of 
tte Ward, who, with his 
wife and two overgrown daughters, 
had taken a trip to the Capital in 
the beautiful month of August. It 
is never cold in Paris, said my 
frenchified uncle, who had resided 
a winter there in one of those mild 
years which now and then revolve, 
and when there is no severe weather 
even in England. With what de- 
light did I enter this place on a fine 
warm day in the early part of No- 
vember. The sky too was eloudless, 
the wood-smoke rose rapidly from 
the chimnies, and in an instant was 
lost in hydrogen or pure ether. The 
people in the streets, inhaling the 
pure atmosphere as they walked 
along, seemed to me as full of fun 
and trolic as Dr. Thornton's pupils 
after inhaling his nitrous oxide. 
The deputy was right—my uncle 
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was right, said I, in rapture, as our 
old crazy vehicle rolled through 
the Rue St. Denis. There is no 
winter in Paris. I had either for- 
gotten, or did not chuse to remember, 
that four days before this, when I 
left my little cottage at Kensington, 
the sky was clear and the air pure 
in England; | was in France and 
breathing a fine French air, had be- 
eome for the moment quite a French- 
man. 

The ancients said that a coward, 
after eating a lion’s heart, became a 
lion. In my own days I have seen 
honest little Capeas, the lawyer of 
Hammersmith, who is naturally 
mild and gentle, and above all, fear- 
ful of his wife, after drinking a good 
bottle of Xeres, become as Leashes 
and full of ire asa Spaniard. Pluck- 
quill, the wealthy poulterer of New- 
gate-street, who walks along the 
streets of London, looking as black 
and taciturn as the front. of St. 
Paul’s Church, no sooner has taken 
a few glasses of claret, than he be- 
gins to jabber in French phrases; 
and Brazier, the tinman, when he 
has swallowed a bumper of Hol- 
lands, is as surly and obstinate as 
a Dutchman. I suppose it was some- 
thing in the French air that gave 
me a high opinion of the French 
climate and character. I lost the 
Jolin Bull so completely, that be- 
fore | reached Meurice’s Hotel, in the 
Rue St. Honoré, 1 had amused my 
travelling companions with a long 
eulogium upon France and French 
manners. If I had taken a dose of 
laudanum at Calais to set me asleep 
for the whole journey it would have 
been more to my credit than this 
ridiculous mania, but I have had 
time to repent, and have repented 
most heartily. 

Fora few days, climate, manners, 
dress, every thing was delightful. 
If the streets were a little dirty, I 
admired the neatness of the ladies, 
who held up their petticoats and 
walked along without soiling their 
shoes and stockings, instead of 
being disgusted by their want of 
modesty. When I saw two French- 
men in the Thuillieres Gardens 
saluting each other, and talking to- 
gether with their hats off for an hour 
together, | praised their politeness 
instead of censuring their affecta- 
tion. In short, every thing French 
was delightful, and the recollection 





of English habits, English customs, 
and English climate detestable, 
whilst the weather continued fine, 
and I could walk about ina clear 
atmosphere. But the delusion was 
of short duration; the weather soon 
became foggy—the sky was hidden 
by clouds, and a dense mist ren- 
dered walking for pleasure impos- 
sible; if 1 ventured out, my eyes 
were in pain from the wood-smoke 
which descended from the chimnies, 
and my feet were wet through in a 
moment. 

December came.—In the first week 
the weather was tolerable, and I 
became a little reconciled. In the 
second week, the cold was excessive. 
How did I then long for old Eng- 
land, and my good coal fire in 
my snug cottage at Kensington! 
On the 15th ot December the ice 
was three inches thick, and hun- 
dreds were skaiting in the Thuilieres 
Gardens. On the 16th it thawed 
and froze again; the pores of one’s 
body were opened at one moment, 
and perspiration checked at another; 
at this moment the weather is what 
an Englishman calls muggy over- 
head and chilling under-foot. Every 
body has a cold, two out of six have 
their faces wrapped up, and all 
this in Paris, dear delightful Paris, 
where there is no winter. lam no 
longer a Frenchman—with the fine 
weather | lost my spirits—I have 
no longer elasticity of body or of 
mind—I am a miserable English- 
man, shivering over a wood fire, 
cursing my uncle and the deputy, 
and all the rest of the fools who either 
were silly enough to be delighted 
with Paris, or who, like soldiers 
who repent of their folly in becoming 
such, advise others to do the same, 
merely that their folly shall not 
laugh them out of countenance. If, 
however, by sincere repentance, and 
exposing myself like a scarecrow to 
warn others againt misfortune I can 
expiate my fault, I shall be perfectly 
satisfied. 

Here I am, however, locked up 
by gout and rheumatism for the win- 
ter, heartily tired of the French, and 
anxious to see Old England again 
with all her fogs and other disadvan- 
tages. 

Whilst I remain in Paris I will 
give you the news faithfully, which 
is more than any of the — 
can say ; and when I find an honest 
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Frenchman I will send you word, 
but I fear that if | were to keep 
back my letter for a_ postscript, 
stating that | had found one, you 
would never receive either letter or 
postscript. In the literary way all 
that we have new that is worth 
notice will be found in the * J'rois 
mois en Portugal’’—* Le Commerce 
de la France,’ by the Count de 
Vaublanc, and the letters of M. 
(iastinel upon the Saving Banks 
and Insurance Offices. An English 
work called the Voyage of Poly- 
cletus is in the press, and report 
speaks of it very favourably. rhe 
* Three Months in Portugal’? con- 
tains an account of Mr. Bowring 
and Sir Robert Wilson, of the 
former it is said, that he speaks 
all the languages of Europe. I 
wonder they ates say of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, and 
of the latter, that although he 
has been deprived of his com- 
mmission by an ungrateful Sove- 
reign, he is still in commission by 
the people of every nation. The 
work on the Trade of France is 
more important in as much as 
it proves that, notwithstanding the 
boast of the French ministry, the 
resources of France are far from 
considerable. M. de Vaublanc,speak- 
ing of the balance of trade, says that 
the French annual exports exceed 
the imports only three million franes 
annually, and he then proceeds in 
detail to shew the general unfavour- 
able state of French commerce. 
Having heard so much of the re- 
sources of the great nation, [ am 
surprised to find these facts stated 
by a Frenchman; butit appears that 
they are facts which cannot be re- 
futed. From what has fallen under 
my own observation I see that their 
manufactories are in a bad state. 
The common calico, which we make 
for Sd. a yard, is here at 30 sous, 
and yet, even at that price, the work- 
man cannot earn 40 sous aday. A 
lace very inferior in quality and 
appearance to that which we buy 
in England for 6s. per yard, is here 
15 franes: and, indeed, every thing 
of that description is dear in the 
same proportion. 

An anecdote is stated of the Duke 
de Cazes and the Duke de Richelieu, 
which is very curious; it tends to 
shew the difference of character 
between these cx-iministers, one of 
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whom has paid the debt of natnre. 
When the Ring was advised to accept 
the resignation of theDuke de Riche. 
lieu to make way for de Cazes, the 
former was waited upon by M. de — 
who very politely, and with an af. 
fectation of sympathy, told him that 
he was desired to ask for the port- 
folio of othce. The Duke appeared 
thunderstruck, and for many mi- 
nutes was incapable of speaking; at 
length in a fit of indignant rage 
he said, ** Go, Sir, and tell the King 
that I regret to leave him in the 
hands ofa set of scoundrels.”’ Some 
time afterwards, when De Cazes was 
turned out, or, in the courtly phrase, 
had his resignation accepted, the 
same personage waited upon him, 
De Cases was in bed, and, on hearing 
the name announced, desired his 
servant to * undraw the curtains,” 
M. de— who had received many 
favours from the Duke, was still 
more cautious with him than he had 
been on a former occasion with M. 
de Richelieu, He took a chair by the 
bedside, regretted to find his excel- 
lency indisposed, remarked how un. 
pleasant a task he had to perform, 
trusted that things would come 
round, uttered a great many un- 
meaning sentences of compliment 
and condolence, and ended by stat- 
ing that his Excellency was no 
longer his Excellency. De Cazes 
heard him patiently, and without 
expressing more surprise or agita- 
tion than if he had merely been in- 
formed of the state of the weather. 
When the message was completed 
he called his servant to * draw the 
curtains,”’ and fell asleep as if no- 
thing had happened. 

This anecdote I have mentioned 
because I thought it worth notice 
for its singularity: I must now give 
two merély on account of their ab- 
surdity, such precious morsels ought 
not to be lost to the British public. 
They are fine specimens of French 
literature, French folly, French ser- 
vility. In order that nothing may 
be lost of these important commu- 
nications, I will give you a correct 
translation from the articles as I 
find them in the Ruke d' Aquitaine 
of the 15th, a Bordeaux newspaper, 
published under the patronage of 
the Royal Family, and edited by M. 
Alphonse de Beauchamp, a gentle- 
man who is considered one of the 
props of the Royalist party. 
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CoNTEMPORARY ANECDOTES. — 
Great hopes rest upon the two chil- 
dren of ae illustrious and unfortu- 
nate Duke de Berry ; one of them, His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Bor- 
deaux, is the precious pledge of our 
future happiness. France will find in 
him a worthy successor of the heroic 
Prince whom she has lost. This 
child of heaven will be the pride 
and joy of his noble and courageous 
mother. Her Royal Highness, 
Mademoiselle, will one day prove 
herself the worthy sister of the young 
Henry; in the mean-time she is 
destined by her sex to form the 
happiness and consolation of the 
august widow of the martyred 
Prince. She will certainly fulfil 
this sweet task. Al) that we hear 
of her announces that she is kind, 
amiable, and full of grace and viva- 
city. We hear that she utters words 
full of wit and naivet@; that she 
performs the most striking and 
pleasing actions, which are wonder- 
fulin so tender an age. The two 
following anecdotes which we have, 
among others, from a person worthy 
of confidence, and who has the feli- 
city of being near the sweet infant, 
display with equal charms her good 
sense and character. 

The young Princess had_ been 
reading the fable of the Fox and 
the Crow; she asked what was meant 
by a flatterer; a flatterer, said her 
governess, is a person who praises 
without cause and discretion the 
beauty and good nature of children, 
which you frequently experience 
when you are overwhelmed with 
eulogium—you must be on your 
guard against such eulogiums. Ma- 
demoiselle remembered this defini- 
tion, which had been conveyed to her 
in terms suited to her age. A few 
days afterwards a lady of the Court 
paid her a visit; seduced by the 
amiable and gracious manners of 
the child, this lady could not help 
praising her in terms which bordered 
on exaggeration: at first the royal 
child heard her with astonishment; 
but finding there was no end to her 
compliments she turned towards her 
governess, and, ina sweet expressive 
tone, said “ J think, Madam, this 
lady wants my cheese.” This anec- 
dote has been applied at least a 
hundred and fifty times to different 
children : but our sapient editor of 
the Ruke d’ Aquitain is either ig- 


norant of the fact, or imagines that 
there is no danger of his royal pa- 


trons supposing that he wants their 
cheese. 


The Bourbons are accustomed to 
large doses of flattery, and no man 
who would stand upon trifles ever 
made an advance in their favour. 
The second anecdote related by the 
editor is more ridiculous even than 
the first. 

A lady of the Court, who hasa 
very pretty daughter of the same 
age as the princess, had taken her 
with her on a visit to the Chateau : 
in order to repress the turbulence of 
her child she was told that, out of 
respect to the princess, she must 
stand perfectly quiet in the august 
presence. When the princess saw a 
new companion of her own age, hold- 
ing the maternal gown in silence, 
and perfectly straight, she ran to 
her, and in the most amiable man- 
ner invited her to join in her amuse- 
ments. The child, who remembered 
the severe admonition of her mother, 
remained mute and motionless. In 
vain were all the playthings ex posed, 
in vain did the young princess ex- 
hibit her doll upon springs, and 
offer to make it walk—the same want 
of motion, the same silence. Ma- 
demoiselle, naturally lively, was on 
the point of becoming angry; but 
suddenly, by aninspiration perfectly 
original, she took her you and 
desired the child to touch a spring ; 
the doll was instantly in motion, 
the child laughed, Mademoiselle 
threw her arms round her neck and 
kissed her, and they instantly began 
to play together. 

M. Selzoni's Egyptian tomb, on 
the Boulevards, has been nume- 
rously attended since its opening. 
Several members of the Institute 
have visited it, and two distinguished 
members of the Royal Family have 
promised Mr. Belzoni to honor his 
exhibition with an early visit. It is 
impossible not to wish this enter- 
prising and indefatigable man suc- 
cess in his undertaking, but I much 
fear, that he will find a difference 
between a Parisian and a London 
public, by no means to the credit of 
the former. It is generally believed, 
and indeed I know from an unques- 
tionable source, that Mr. Belzoni 
realized upwards of five thousand 
pounds by his exhibition in London 
after paying the expense previous 
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to the opening, and all the subse- 

ent charges. It is reported that 

. Belzoni intends to make another 
excursion in Egypt, but I understand 
that he has no such intention; he 
has made arrangements for the pur- 
chase of a small estate in his native 
country, Italy, upon which he pro- 

ses to pass the remainder of his 
fife. However the friends of science 
may desire the further researches 
of this intrepid and discriminating 
traveller, we must want generosity 
and feeling, if we do not approve of 
his proposal to enjoy the fruits of 
his fehbene in the bosom of his fa- 
mily, whilst he is in the vigor of life 
to on a proper zest for enjoyment. 
M. Belzoni has a younger brother, 
Mr. Francis Belzoni, a gentleman 
of good education and gentlemanly 
manners, who is likely to follow up 
the discoveries made by Mr. John 
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Belzoni. He is, I believe, under 
the immediate protection and pa- 
tronage of Mr. Salt, the British 
Consul in Egypt, and of several 
distinguished members of the An. 
tiquarian Society. 

he discovery of a temple, and a 
great number of beautiful statues in 
a field in France, has excited the at. 
tention of the philosophers in Paris, 
The discovery was made by a pea. 
sant, who struck his spade against 
a finely sculptured head of black 
marble. A gentleman of fortune 
in the neighbourhood who heard of 
the circumstance agreed to purchase 
the whole field, and instantly set a 
number of persons digging; in a 
few hours he found several statues, 
and the walls of a Roman temple; 
we are es a scientific account 


of this discovery. 


JEALOUSY.—A Dramatic Scene. 


Bertha. Good morrow, gentle friend, 
Thou hast mislaid thy better looks to-day; 
"Tis that ill-fashioned guise which misbecomes thee. 
Constance. Ar thou sayst rightly, it doth misbecome me, 
t 


For what have 


o do with gaudy apeee: 


I will have robes of black and suits of mourning, 
So be my garb the colour of my fate ; 
O! give me widow's weeds, for I am a widow, 
A wretched woman who hath lost her husband. 

Bertha. And truly were’t a husband made me wretched 
I'd take his loss for gain: Nay, do not weep. 

Constance. Not weep? have no enjoyment ? Would to Heav’n 
Life were Yor I could exhale in tears; 

t 


A vapour, 


iat L might by one long sigh 


Abridge the breath of all my days to come. 
My lord! a lord ! I've lost his heart for ever. 


Bertha. 


iinking it lost is not the way to win it. 


Te love thy husband thou defraudest thyself, 


And art a prodigal to his deserts, 


A miser to thine own; and, therefore, ‘tis 
Doubting thyself which makes thee doubt thy lord. 
Sweet friend, be calm, and I will shew thee comfort. 
Constance. Comfort ? what comfort —why he hath not two hearts ? 
Bertha. No more—this must not be, so young, so sad, 
I marvel any should be found so witless 
To cherish sullen care, th’ ungrateful churl 
Will break the very heart that fosters him. 
In truth, it paineth me to mark how he 
Hath been at havock on thy blooming form, 
Hath grav'd with rigid a on thy brow 
( 


His crooked characters, an 


left the trace 


Of his hoar breath among thy raven hair. 


Constance, I'm glad of it, these ravages shall be 
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Signals hung out to catch death's icy eye 

Who mowing round with an industrious hand, 

As to get forward in his endless task, 

May take me in the desolating sweep, 

Forget my date of years, and think me old. 
Bertha. If thou dost love me, talk not thus, my Constance ; 

Make me a partner in thy grief, and so 

Diminish sorrow, by dividing it. 
Constance. Divide! ah, never may’st thou feel as I do; 

My brain is bloated with unwholesome thought; 

My blood so wildly traverseth my veins 

That ye may hear it rushing ; in my breast, 

Feeding and festering on the core of life, 

There is a scorpion with a thousand stings ; 

And ev'ry sting of a peculiar torture. 

Heav’n in its vengeance on primeval sin 

Condemn'd our race to toil, and shame, and anguish, 

A needless sentence sure, had God presser 

This comprehensive curse, /et man be jealous. 

Oh! what have I now done to my St. Leon, 

That he should fly my empty arms so long ? 

Is then my rival such a peerless witch, 

Her soe so eloquent, her wit so rare ? 

A dainty thing to look on, I'll be sworn, 

That so his eyes find fair excuse at least. 

Doth he not prate of her surpassing beauty, 

And wear her at his side for ornament, 

Is she not meat, and mirth, and health, and life to him. 
Bertha. Be more advis'd, my Constance; ‘tis not well 

To creep into St. Leon’s inmost mind, 

And with the subtle key of dark suspicion 

Unlock its avenues and secret springs, 

And set thy fears to watch its every movement ; 

Leave this to meaner souls, and take this counsel, 

Be wise and trust, and in thy trust be happy. 

In truth, I ween St. Leon's outward seeming 

Hath ever been most fond, and kind, and courteous. 
Constance. Canst thou be so deceiv'd? Nor knowst how oft 

The most kind husband is the most inconstant. 

His fondness is but asking for forgiveness ; 

But I have wrought me toa resolution 

Shall even startle his indifference. 

I will unmarry me: 

Divest my finger of this golden link, 

Break it in two, and render it to his hand 

To tell the story of his broken faith. 

Ah! magic ring! ah! necromantic circle ! 

What breadth of bliss, and what a drear extent 

Of mis’ry, will thy narrow compass span. 

Ha! see, he comes, he comes, my prince, my lord! 

Mark how his haughty soul intrusts his bearing, 

Dictates his step, and rears his lofty brow ; 

Nature was made a bankrupt at bis birth 

To mould a form at which the gods should envy; 

That voice, that smile, those eyes made out of Heaven 

Of the sun’s brightness and the ether’s blue. 

O! look at him, dear Bertha, look at him. 

‘Tis wise to whip my ambitious spirit, 

To rob me of himself a little while, 

Lest I should grow too proud in my possession. 

QO! how my heart reproves my ot foot, 

And leaps to meet him. Would I were his shadow. 


ARIA. 
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MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNERS. 


(Marca, 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


(Continued from page 151.) 


NapoLeon, on the 17th October, 
1797, signed the celebrated treaty of 
Campo Formio, by which the French 
Republic acquired all the Austrian 
Netherlands, and Austria consented 
to acknowledge the Cisalpine Re- 
public, better known under the name 
of the Lombardo-Venetian Republic. 
On the Ist of December following, 
Napoleon, at the Congress of Ras- 
tadt, signed, with the Count de 
Cobentzl, the military convention 
relative to the reciprocal evacuation 
of the French and German territo- 
ries. Inthe preceding month (No- 
vember), the Directory had appoint- 
ed Napoleon Commander-in-Chief of 
the armies destined to the invasion 
of England. 

On Napoleon's return to Paris 
from Rastadt, the popular sentiment 
in his favour rose to enthusiasm. 
The Directory now saw that the 
mighty genius of this young con- 
queror would infallibly place him at 
the head of the nation. They fore- 
boded their own downfall; but, al- 
though replete with jealousy, they 
had not the courage to oppose the 
public feelings, and they therefore 
voted a great national féte in honour 
of Napoleon. The directory receiv- 
ed Napoleon with theatrical pomp, 
and dressed in magnificent antique 
costumes; the conqueror eclipsed 
their splendour by the simple uni- 
form of Lodi and Arcola. The Con- 
suls of the Republic gave him a 
national féte equally magnificent, 
and decreed that the street in which 
he resided es rue Chanteraine), 
should be called the Street of Vic- 
tory. The Institute chose him as 
successor of Carnot, then proscribed 
as a royalist; Talleyrand, the Mi- 
nister of Foreign Affairs, gave him 
_—_ public fete; and the homage 
of royalists and republicans was 
equally offered at his shrine. 

Napoleon, having inspected the 
army on the coast, was convinced of 
the impracticability of invading Eng- 
land, and he returned to Paris with 


a resolution of proposing the invya- 
sion and permanent occupation of 
Egypt, a project which he had con. 
ceived, and the plans of which he 
had matured even during the activity 
and exertions of his campaign in 
Italy. This was a gigantic conce 

tion of attackin Great Britain in 
the East where she was more vulne- 
rable; and the Directory, influenced 
by an anxiety to get rid of a man 
whose presence concentrated every 
ray of national admiration and es. 
teem, immediately fitted out the ex- 
“oenee for the invasion of Egypt. 
‘orty thousand land forces vil ten 
thousand marines were assembled in 
the ports of the Mediterranean, and 


‘ thirteen sail of the line, fourteen 


frigates and four hundred transports 
and smaller vessels were put under 
sailing orders at Toulon; the fleet 
was under the command of Admiral 
Brueys, and Vice-Admirals Ville- 
neuve, (who subsequently command- 
ed at Trafalgar), Duchayla, Decres, 
and Gantheaume. The Saathualiibens 
were, Berthier, Caffarelli, Kleber, 
Desaix, Regnier, Lannes, Damas, 
Murat, Andreossy, Belliard, Menou 
and Zayouscheck, afterwards Vice- 
Roy of Poland. One hundred mem- 
bers of almost every branch of art 
and science were attached to the ex- 
pedition. Among Napoleon’s aid- 
de-camps were his brother Louis, 
Duroc, Eugene, Beauharnois, the 
son of the director Merlin, and Sul- 
kowski, a brave and noble Pole. 
The squadrons of Genoa, Civita-Vee- 
chia, and Bastia were ordered to 
join the Toulon fleet. Talleyrand 
was dispathed to Constantinople to 
conciliate the Divan. Even the 
smallest minutie of this celebrated 
expedition were exclusively planned 
by Napoleon. 

But on the eve of its departure 
the whole of these plans were nearly 
frustrated by a threatened rupture 
between France and Austria; the 
populace of Vienna had assaulted 
the hotel of Bernadotte, the French 
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passador, who failing to receive pro- 
tection or satisfaction from the Go- 
yernment, demanded his passports, 
and had left the German capital. 
inthis apprehension of a war the 
hopes of all France were directed to 
Napoleon, and he was invested with 
unlimited authority to treat with the 
Austrian cabinet. He assumed the 
most dictatorial tone in his corre- 
spondence, and brought the dispute 
to a speedy and favourable termina- 
tion. It was on this occasion that 
in a violent dispute with the Direc- 
tory Napoleon threatened his resig- 
nation, and when the Director Rew- 
bell is said to have presented him 
with a pen, desiring him at once to 
sign it. 
apoleon arrived at Toulon on the 
9h of May, 1797, he made one of 
his usual bold and comprehensive 
addresses to the soldiery, told them 
not where they were going, but, pro- 
mised them victory, and the value 
of six acres of land to each private 
on hisreturn. Onthe 9th of June 
the fleet reached Malta, the army 
disembarked, and the next day this 
impregnable fortress surrendered to 
Napoleon. Thus terminated the Or- 
der of the Knights of Malta, after it 
had existed 268 years. Napoleon 
liberated all the Mahommedan cap- 
tives that the Catholic cruelty had 
kept prisoners in Malta. 
On the 22d of June, the Arabian 
towers andthe minarets of Alexan- 
dria announced to the army the de- 
stination of their voyage; four and 
twenty hours before, the fleet of 
Nelson had touched at Alexandria, 
inquestof the French. Napoleon ap- 
preciated his extraordinary good for- 
tine in thus escaping by so short an 
interval, and he lannedinisty order- 
ed the landing of the troops, when a 
strange sail was seen in the ofling— 
“Fortune,” exclaimed Napoleon, 
“wilt thou abandon me! I ask of 
thee but five days.” The sail. how- 
ever, was not of Nelson’s fleet, it 
wasa French frigate; Napoleon and 
Kleber landed together, and that 
hight planted the tri-coloured flag 
at Marabou. In order to strike ter- 
ror into the inhabitants, and to im- 
press the people with an idea of the 
vigour of European armies, Napo- 
eon did not wait the total disem- 
barkation of the troops, but with 


one division, at two o'clock that. 


Eur. Mag. March, Ys23 
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morning, he took the town of Alex- 
andria by assault. His proclamation 
to his troops commanded them to 
respect the manners, customs, and 
even the superstition of the country. 
He prohibited pillage and violence 
to females, and his orders were dic- 
tated by the most enlightened po- 
licy and liberal principles. His fear 
of our fleet indtced him to hurry 
the landing of the army; and he 
gave those orders to the admiral, 
that had they been executed would, 
it has since been proved, have ren- 
dered its destruction by Nelson a 
matter, if not impossible, at least of 
great difficulty. 

General Desaix, with one division 
and two pieces of cannon, passed the 
desert, and arrived the next day at 
Demenhour, fifteen leagues from 
Alexandria. Kleber being wounded 
was leftin command of the latter city, 
and General Dugua marched upon 
Rosetta, which he captured, in order 
to protect the entry into the Nile 
of the French flotilla, which was to 
accompany the army marching on 
the left bank to Cairo. Napoleon 
arrived and concentrated his troops 
at Demenhour, and appeased the 
seditious spirit which they had mani- 
fested against him. At break of 
day he marched upon Rahmanieh; 
the troops were exhausted with ex- 
cessive thirst and with the heat of 
the burning sands of the desert, 
when they suddenly perceived the 
Nile. They spontaneously rushed 
into the water, but had scarcely 
assuaged their thirst when they were 
attacked by the Mamelukes, who, 
however, were defeated by General 
Desaix’s cannon. The French waited 
two days at Rahwanieh, when the 
flotilla having come up, they pro- 
ceeded in the night towards Cairo. 
The flotilla in its passage up the 
Nile was attacked by a very superior 
force, which it beat off, capturing 
the armed vessels of the enemy. 
Napoleon hearing the cannonade on 
his left marched to support his ves- 
sels, and fought a very severe action 
at the village of Chebreis, where the 
Mamelukes left 600 men dead on the 
field. The army rested a day at 
Chebreis, and arriving the next day 
at two o'clock in the afternoon. at 
Embabé saw the Mamelukes drawn 
up before the village, the pyramids 
being in rear of their left, and the 
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majestic Nile with the city of Cairo 
appearing behind their right. The 
rench were animated by this coup 
d’oeil of ancient scenery, but they 
were almost dropping with fatigue 
and thirst, and the enemy were too 
sensible to allow them any repose. 
The Mamelukes inspired with rage 
and religions enthusiasm, and from 
their ignorance of discipline holding 
infantry in great contempt, threw 
their beautiful cavalry against the 
solid square of French foot. Euro- 
pean discipline had the ascend- 
ancy; the Mamelukes left 3000 dead 
on the field, Embabé was carried at 
the point of the bayonet ; 40 pieces 
of cannon, 400 camels, with all 
tle arms, baggage, provisions, and 
treasure of the Mamelukes, were 
taken by the French. This des- 
perate fight was called the battle of 
the Pyramids, and lasted nineteen 
hours. In the night, General Dupuy 
entered Cairo, and marched through 
its long, strait, and silent streets. 
Cairo had been abandoned by the 
two Beys who ruled over Egypt. 
Mourad Bey took the route of Upper 
Egypt; Ibrahim Bey marched upon 
Syria. Desaix was ordered to pur- 
sue Mourad, and to carry a fortified 
camp four leagues before Giza; he 
took up his position at old Cairo 
and at Boulac. A corps was sent to 
Elkanka (spelt in the map Elhanka) 
to watch Ibrahim. The army, headed 
by Napoleon, joined this corps, in- 
tending to drive Ibrahim out of 
Egypt. At Belbeis they fell in with 
a caravan, and rescuing the mer- 
chants from the Arabs escorted it 
safely to Cairo. At Salahie, Napo- 
leon defeated Ibrahim, and drove 
him into Syria. He established 
Regnier's division at Salahie and re- 
turned to Cairo. On his route he 
heard of the destruction of his fleet 
at Aboukir. Thus shut up in the 
land that he had conquered, with a 
powerful army under his command, 
and with the means of founding semi- 
naries of literature, of science, and 
of art, it is to be lamented that Na- 
wee: did not direct his views to 
coming the Sovereign of Egypt. 
He might have reclaimed the inha- 
bitants from their erratic and preda- 
tory modes of life; have brought the 
country under a regular and esta- 
blished eae and Egypt be- 
ing civilized might have been the 
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focus from which the rays of ciyilj- 
zation might have spread through 
the surrounding nations of Asia and 
Africa, giving a totally different 
character to the inhabitants of those 
beautiful but almost devastated re. 
gions. 

At the approach of the overflow. 
ing of the Nile, the people of Cairo 
preserve an ancient superstition of 
celebrating the deity or genius of 
the river. Napoleon skilfully availed 
himself of this opportunity to gain 
an ascendancy over the minds of the 
inhabitants, He presided at the fes- 
tival in company with the Pacha of 
Egypt—he himself gave the signal 
for throwing the statue of the mar- 
riage of the Nile into the river—he 
scattered gold among the people— 
bestowed the Cafetan on the prin- 
cipal officers, and performed the 
ceremony of putting the black pe- 
lisse upon the Molah or guardian of 
the Mekias, in which is enclosed the 
statue of the Nile river god. The 
air was rent with cries of Mahomet 
and Bonaparte. 

Shortly after, the birth of Maho- 
met was celebrated with the usual 
magnificence. Napoleon appeared 
at the ceremony in an eastern cos- 
tume, he did all the honours of the 
ceremony, and accepted the title of 
Ali Bonaparte. At the departure 
of the caravan from Cairo to Mecca, 
he afforded it his protection, went 
through the ceremonies of the occa- 
sion, and with his own hand wrote 
a letter to the Scheriff ot Mecca. 
But amidst all these ceremonies he 
was vigilant in establishing a vigor- 
ous government, yet having no 
means of supporting his army but 
by levying contributions, it was im- 
ms Be to preserve the attachment 
of the inhabitants. Ibrahim and 
Mourad by their emissaries excited 
insurrection, which put the skill of 
Napoleon and the valour of his army 
to the severest test. The people, 
accustomed to the most degrading 
slavery, were insensible to the bene- 
fits which a regular government 
would have conferred upon them ; 
and the military executions, and the 
destruction of whole towns in the 
revolted districts, roused the strong- 
est hatred throughout the coun- 
try. Independent of which, the Ko- 
ran expressly denounces vengeance 
against all innovations in the laws 
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and system of government; and 
which obstacle even the assumption 
of the Koran by Napoleon could 
not overcome: the French, therefore, 
maintained themselves solely by 
their superior force. 

On the 22nd September, 1798, the 
establishment of a republic in France 
was announced to the army, and 
Napoleon resolved to celebrate it 
with splendour, He constructed in 
Cairo an immense circus; it was 
surrounded by 105 columns, each 
bearing a flag with the name of one 
of the departments. In the middle 
was a colossal obelisk covered with 
inscriptions ; seven antique altars 
were also loaded with trophies, and 
with lists of the names of those 
who had fallen in battle. At the 
entrance was a triumphal arch or- 
namented with a representation of 
the battle of the Sy inisiae, and 
amongst other inscriptions im the 
Arabian character was that of 
“There is no God but God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet.” The fact 
is, that Napoleon’s situation was 
critical, and he saw the necessity of 
flattering the conquered as wellas the 
conquerors. Hymns were, however, 
sung to him by the people, the bur- 
den of which was, that Allah had 
sent him to rescue the Egyptians 
from the yoke of the iisctnees. 

Napoleon established at Cairo a 
Divan, composed of the most consi- 
derable citizens, and formed similar 
municipal bodies in the other towns. 
He established also the Institute of 
Egypt, with classes for mathema- 
tics, natural philosophy, political 
economy, literature and the fine 
arts. These formed a library, a 
cabinet of natural history, an ob- 
servatory, a botanical garden, a la- 
boratory, a cabinet of antiquities, 
and a menagerie. Egypt was now 
explored by the Seavans with great 
zeal. Napoleon ordered them to 
ascertain the difference between the 
standards of the French and Egyp- 
tian weights and measures, and to 
compose vocabularies of French 
and Arabian words, as well as an 
Egyptian, Coptic, and European 
calender. Two newspapers, the 
“Decade Egyptienue,” and the 
“Courier d’Egypte,” were daily 
published ; ahd. in short, Cairo 
seemed as if by magic to have been 
converted into a European capital. 
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The French soldiery were assimi- 
lated as much as possible to the in- 
habitants, and all natives, indiscri- 
minately, from the age of 16 to 24, 
were admitted into the French ranks. 
Three thousand seamen who escaped 
from the battle of the Nile uel 
the French army in safety, and were 
formed into a nautical legion, The 
gates of Cairo were closed every 
night to protect the city from the 
Arabs, and the numerous cloisters 
were destroyed, from the protection 
they might afford to the inhabitants 
in the event of insurrection. 

These precautions were absolutely 
necessary, for the situation of Napo- 
leon was critical in the extreme. 
Mourad Bey maintained his position 
in Upper Egypt in spite of the 
efforts of the sagacious and indefa- 
tigavle Desaix. The English at- 
tacked the maritime towns possessed 
by the French. Generals Menou 
and Dugua could scarcely retain 
possession of Lower Egypt. The 
Arabs joined to the Felals were in 
arms in the deserts, and the Direc- 
tory of France, instead of perform- 
ing their duty by negociating for 
the neutrality of the Turks, left their 
countrymen in Egypt to their fate. 
The English circulated throughout 
the country the sanguinary procla- 
mations of the Turks, exciting the 
people to a religious war of extermi- 
nation, and amidst all these difhenl- 
ties, on the 22nd of October, 1798, 
the Cheicks excited the inhabitants 
of Cairo to rise en masse and massa- 
cre the French. Napoleon was at 
Old Cairo, when the people of Cairo 
assembled at the grand mosque, at 
the call of the priests. Arming 
themselves, they massacred amas 
Dupuy, the commander of the town, 
and the brave General Salkowsky, 
the friend of Napoleon. The French, 
without distinction, fell victims to 
the fury of the populace, who closed 
the two gates of the city, repulsing 
Napoleon’s attempt to enter by that 
of Cairo, and who at last forced his 
entrance by the opposite gate of 
Boulak. t this moment, what is 
a phenomenon in Egypt, the skies 
were obscured by clouds, and peals 
of thunder struck the superstitious 
Egyptians with terror, they con- 
ceived it to be an interference on the 
part of heaven in favour of their 
enemies; they implored the merey 
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of their conquerors, but the French 
had forced an entrance into the 
city and took a summary and a 
dreadful vengeance for their slaugh- 
tered companions. The cannon de- 
stroyed all their mosques, the gates 
of the city were beaten down, seve- 
ral of the cheicks or priests were 
sentenced to be shot, the city was 
deprived of its municipal Govern- 
ment, was put under that of the 
military, and was further subject to 
a heavy contribution; finally, the 
press was made the engine of sub- 
duing the people by disseminating 
Mahomet’s anathemas against sedi- 
tion. These measures were so effec- 
tual that this proved the last insur- 
rection against the French. Napo- 
leon afterwards brought Lower 
Egypt under his thorough com- 
mand, and formed advantageous 
treaties with the Bedouin Arabs. 
He again gave to Cairo a municipal 
Giovernment, consisting of sixty of 
the principal inhabitants; and, con- 
sidering his authority as established, 
he set out ont on an expedition to 
Suez to discover the remains of the 
great canal of Sesostris, which was 
intended to unite the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea. 

His caravan consisted of 300 men, 
commanded by Berthier and Dam- 
martin, and he was accompanied 
by Berthollet, Monge, Dutertre, 
Castaz, and Caffarelli - Dufalga, 
After three days travelling in the 
deserts he arrived at Suez, inspect- 
ed the coast, crossed the Red Sea, 
and visited the fountains of Moses. 
He established more equitable cus- 
tom-duties at Suez, communicated 
his orders to the Scheriff at Mecca, 
and received deputations from the 
Arabs, who solicited a peace from 
the French. Two leagues from 
Suez he discovered the remains of 
the great canal, which at two 
leagues further was lost in the 
sands. Returned to Suez, he learn- 
ed that the advanced guard of Djez- 
gar, Pacha of Syria, had occupied 
El-Arish, which ts situated ten miles 
in the desert, and is the frontier de- 
fence of Egypt. This measure of 
the Pacha convinced Napoleon that 
war must have been declared be- 
tween the Turks and the French. 
He hastened to Cairo, ordered on 
his way a corps of dromedaries to be 


formed, and marched directly with 
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10,000 men into Syria; Generals 
Bon, Kleber, Lannes and Regn er 
commanded the infantry, Murat the 
cavalry, Dammartin the artillery, 
and Caffarelli-Dufalya the engi- 
neers. Vice-Admiral Perez, with 
three frigates, was to cross to Jaffa, 
and to carry the battering train; 
the army had 50 other pieces of 
artillery with them. Ina few days 
Regnier took the town of El-Arish, 
destroyed a part of the garrison, 
forced the remainder into the castle, 
defeated the Mamalukes of Ibrahim 
Bey, making himself master of their 
camp. The English attempted a 
division by bombarding Alexandria, 
but Napoleon penetrated their de- 
sign, and despising their efforts 
proceeded to El-Arish, arriving se- 
ven days after his departure from 
Cairo. He took the castle of El. 
Arish, part of the garrison entered 
the French ranks, and aftera dread- 
ful march of 60 leagues the army 
arrived at the beautiful plains of the 
ancient Gaza; Gaza was captured, 
and in five days the French were 
before Jaffa. ‘The town was well 
fortified, and garrisoned by nume- 
rous and choice troops. A breach 
being made, Napoleon sent a Turk, 
summoning the town to surrender, 
his messenger was beheaded ; the 
town was then carried by assault, 
and theinfuriated French committed 
a dreadful carnage in the garrison. 
The numerous dead infected the ai; 
and produced a plague. Napoleon 
established at Jaffa a Divan, a 
Girand Hospital, and garrisoned the 
place. Alarmed at the despair which 
the plague was spreading through- 
out his troops, Napoleon, accompa- 
nied by Desgenettes, the chief te 
sician, and by Berthier and others, 
visited the infected; touched their 
sores, and thus inspired confidence 
into their troops. The army, after 
the numerous battles at Saffet, Na- 
sareth, Sour (the ancient Tyre,) 
Loubi, Sedjarra, and Mount Tha- 
ber, and after capturing Kaiffa, 
arrived at Acre. The town resisted 
the French for 60 days. During 
this time the Firman of the Turks 
had raised against the French the 
whole population of Bagdad, and 
of the ies of the Euphrates. A 
large Turkish army was about to be 
transported into Syria by the Turk- 
ish fleet, another was assembled at 
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Rhodes to attack Napoleon in 
Egypt. He learned that the whole 
Delta had risen in arms against him; 
the English assailed him on the 
coast, and Mourad Bey disputed 
every inch of ground with General 
Desaix. In this desperate state of 
his affairs it was absolutely neces- 
sary to capture Acre, but the works 
were incredibly massive, and the 
frigates with the battering train had 
not arrived. The beseiged had re- 
ulsed two assaults, but in a grand 
sortie were driven back with great 
slaughter. Napoleon was obliged 
to march part of the beseiging army 
to Mount Thabor to relieve Klebes, 
who, entrenched in the ruins with 
4,000 men, had been resisting the 
furious attacks of 20,000 Turks. 

Napoleon’s fine genius won the 
famous battle of Mount Thabor. 
With the cavalry of Murat he scou- 
red the banks of the Jordan. Gene- 
rals Vial and Rampon established 
themselves at Naplouz, and Napo- 
leon threw himself between the 
great ‘Turkish army of the Pacha 
Damas and their magazines. Da- 
mas thus attacked inevery direction 
lost 5000 men, and all his tents, 
camels, and provisions. 

In the mean time the French Ad- 
mira! Perré had landed nine large 
guns at Jaffa, and Napoleon was 
resolved to capture Acre. In two 
desperate assaults the French were 
repulsed, and in one of them Caffa- 
relli-Dufalga lost his life. At length 
a Turkish fleet appeared in the 
ofing, and Acre would be invulne- 
rable after these succours should be 
poured into it. Napoleon ordered 
a general attack, it was the fifth 
assault; the French were wrought 
to the most desperate pitch of valour. 
The ramparts were carried, and the 
Turks driven into the city, but Sir 
Sidney Smith, with the men of his 
fleet, inspired the inhabitants with 
courage to defend their streets and 
houses; three successive and brave 
assaults proved ineffectual; the car- 
nage of the French was terrific, and 
Napoleon was obliged to raise the 
Seige. ‘ Soldiers !”’ said Napoleon, 
“after having, with a handful of 
men sustained a war for three 
months in the heart of Syria! After 
having captured 40 pieces of canon, 
0 stands of colours and 10,000 pri- 
soners! After having destroyed the 
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works of Gaza, Jaffa, Kaiffa and 
Acre, we will now return to Egypt.” 
We must notice that the defender of 
Acre, besides Sir Sidney Smith, was 
the celebrated Phelipeaux, who had 
been Napoleon’s companion at the 
Military Academy, and who had 
escaped from the prison of the Tem- 
ple at Paris. 

Napoleon, in this retreat, by dint 
of his own personal efforts, suc- 
ceeded in carrying away his sick, 
except about 60 left at Jaffa, and 
the fate of whom has been the sub- 
ject of so much controversy. 

Napoleon fortified El-Arish and 
Tuich, and left a corps of troops at 
Cattich, making a line of defence 
for the frontier of Egypt. After 
this memorable campaign of four 
months in Syria he arrived at Cairo, 
having lost 600 men by the plague, 
1200 in battle, and bringing back 
1800 wounded. 

Arrived at Cairo, Napoleon 
learned that Mourad Bey had baffled 
the pursuit of Desaix, and had de- 
scended from Upper Egypt at the 
head of a large force; and at the 
same time he received intelligence 
that a large Turkish fleet had ar- 
rived at Abouker, with a military 
force destined to attack Alexandria, 
and commanded by Seidman Mus- 
tapha, Pacha of Romelia, who was 


in communication with the two 
Beys, Mourad and Ibrahim. Na- 
yoleon marched at the head of 


8,000 men, and found Mustapha 

entrenched at Abouker, and defended 
by a numerous artillery. He de- 
feated the enemy, 10,000 of them 
were drowned in the sea, and Mus- 
tapha, his son, and all the chief 
ellen who had escaped the fight, 
were afterwards taken by Murat, 
who greatly distinguished himself 
in this memorable battle. 

This great battle completed the 
conquest of Egypt, and left Napo- 
leon solely the duty of keeping 
possession of the country, and of 
tranquillising it. His active mind, 
therefore, turned to the great events 
which were then agitating France. 
He learned by the papers that the 
military glory of his country had 
been tarnished since he had left 
Europe; that his own name was the 
object of hope and admiration with 
the French, and that his countrymen 
were oppressed by an _ imbecile 
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vernment. He resolved to retarn to 

urope, and pretending to take a 
one to the Delta, in order to 
conceal his intentions of leaving the 
country, he quitted Egypt, taking 
with him the Sravans, Monge, Ber- 
tholet and Denon, and Generals 
Berthier, Murat, Lannes and Mar- 
mont. 

A proclamation, dated 25th Au- 

st 1799, announced to the army, 
that Kleber was their Commander in 
Chief. 

The four ships, bearing Napoleon 
and his suit, as if by a miracle, 
escaped the numerous English crui- 
zers in the Mediterranean, and ar- 
rived at Ajaccio, on the Ist October 
1799. A contrary wind detained 
them in Ajaccio for 7 days, and, on 
their attempting to sail on the 
Sth, ten English ships appeared in 
the ofing. Admiral Gantheaume 
yroposed maneuvres which would 
have led to the capture of his squa- 
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Spring, lovely maid, returns again 
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dron, but Napoteon’s fine apprecia. 
tion of circumstances, even in a 
profession distinct from his own, 
saved his little squadron from cap. 
ture; on 9th October, at break of 
day, he entered the harbour of Fre. 
jus, after being 41 days on a seq 
almost covered with English cruisers, 
The reception of Napoleon by the 
et was enthusiastic. He 
ound a civil war raging in the 
West of France, and threatening to 
spread into the Southern provinces, 
Italy, since his me be had been 
reconqured by the Austrians, Joubert 
had been killed, whilst his own com. 
oreraes in arms, Massena, had just 
estroyed the last corps of Suwar. 
row in Switzerland. The govern. 
ment was detested by the whole 
country, and Napoleon arrived at 
Paris with Geeral Berthier, having 
on the road from Frejus been re- 
ceived in every town with almost 
sovereign honors. 
(7° be continued.) 


And clothes in verdant garb the plain, 
Diffusing gladness round. 

Nature's first-born, fairest child, 

Whose great Creator said and smil’d, 
** In thee all good is found.”’ 


Fair emblem of our youthfal days, 
To thee I'll tane my choicest lays, 
And make the vale resound ; 
Thou cheer'st the heart of drooping age, 
And a grief and pain assuage, 


ss In 


vee all good is found,” 


All nature feels thy genial power, 

Each plant, each tree—herb, fruit and flower ;— 
In thee their source abound, 

The feather'd people of the grove 

Now chant in amorous lays their love— 


‘* In thee all good is found.” 


QO! thou whose universal sway 

All nature and her laws obey ;— 
Thou who'rt in glory crown’d, 

Girant that by us when lite is o’er, 

And ancient Time revolves no more, 
Eternal Spring be found. 


March, 1823. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE BRITISH GALLERY, 


In fulfilment of the intention an- 
nounced in our last number, we pro- 
ceed to make some observations on 
afew, and only on a few of those 

ictures now exhibiting at the Gal- 
ead the British Institution, which 
appear to us to be most entitled to 
our regard. In these, as well as in 
all other remarks. which we may 
from time to time offer on the vari- 
ous productions of the Fine Arts, 
we trust that we shall never shew 
ourselves influenced, either on the one 
hand by that silly, ineffective, and 
indeed injurious good-nature which 

raises equally imbecility and excel- 
Sie sor, on the other hand, by that 
fastidious, and in some instances we 
fear, malignant feeling, which passes 
hastily and slightingly over merits, 
and dwells with complacency, if not 
with bitterness and exultation, on 
defects. 


9. A Banditti Chief asleep, watch- 
ed by a woman, 36. A. Baniditti 
Chief looking over a rock, a woman 
pulling him back. 43. A woman 
throwing herself between the fire of 
soldiery and a wounded Chief of 
Banditti. All painted at Rome.—C. 
Eastlake. 

We congratulate Mr. Eastlake on 
his great and rapid advance in the 
art, and we look forward with con- 
fidence to his becoming a distin- 
guished ornament of the English 
school. These are three highly in- 
teresting performances, embodying 
in some of the numerous and de- 
lightful shapes in which they indi- 
cate themselves the tender, and at 
the same time the heroic, affection 
and self-devotion, of which woman 
has so often shewn herself capable. 
The compositions are simple; the 
drawing is generally correct; the 
expression, though energetic and 
unequivocal, is perfectly unforced ; 
and the colouring is rich and warm, 
but sometimes degenerates into foxi- 
hess, The execution is singular. 
We confess that we are not displeas- 
ed with its breadth and solidity; 


but we have heard good judges of 
art speak of it as not sufhciently 
finished, 

278. A Maniac visited by his 
children. Painted at Rome.—J. P, 
Davis. 

This mournful composition con- 
sists of five figures, rather larger 
than life. The scene is a dungeon. 
In the fore-ground is the maniac, in 
a crouching position, unconscious 
of what passes, his eyes fixed aud 
glaring, with the character of in- 
curable insanity. His head and 
shoulders are in a very grand style 
of art; although less of muscular 
vower and marking would perhaps 
ena been advantageous, Beside 
him kneels his daughter in intense 
affliction. Her countenance pos- 
sesses considerable delicacy and 
sweetness; but parts of her figure, 
and especially her arms, are very 
deficient indrawing. Closeto her is 
a youth, who participates in her grief; 
and clinging to him is a child, in 
whom terror has o’er-mastered filial 
love, and who thus introduces a va- 
luable variety of expression. The 
keeper, in the back-ground, contem- 
plating thesad groupe with acompas- 
sion which even the habits of his life 
cannot wholly repress, reminds us 
strongly of the firm and vigorous 
pencil of Opie. The Caravaggio effect 
of the picture is very suitable to the 
subject. The deepest shadows, how- 
ever, are much too sooty. Most of 
our English artists would do well 
to attend to the fact, that as the 
tones of the great colourists become 
dark, they become warm. 

128. Adam and Eve entertaining 
the Angel Raphael.—J. Martin. 

There is no living artist who can 
more successfully convey the idea of 
almost unbounded space in his pic- 
tures than Mr. Martin. In the pre- 
sent fine and varied composition, the 
eye is lost in endeavouring to trace 
the infinite undulations and intrica- 
cies of the beautiful and out-stretch- 
ed landscape. Every object glitters 
with the gay and sunny hue, which 
there can be no doubt was prevalent 
in Paradise. Some of the positive 
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colours however will, in our opinion, 
be benefitted by the mellowing hand 
of time. 

66. Death of the Woodcock. 147. 
Greyhounds resting. Edwin Land- 
seer. 

We almost envy the animal and 
feathered creation the devotion of 
such talents as those which Mr. 
Landseer manifests. And yet it is 
gratifying to see the interest which 
genius can communicate to forms 
and circumstances, not of the most 
promising nature. For instance, it 
1s difficult to conceive a more pathe- 
tic little picture than * The death of 
the Woodcock.” In fact, it is ra- 
ther too much so. The writhing 
body, the closing eye, the gasping 
bill, stained with * gouts of blood,”’ 
the dragged and helpless leg, the 
floating feathers which the struggles 
of escaping life have disengaged, all 
indicate a degree of agony that it is 

yainful to contemplate, even in a 
Died. We are not sportsmen, it is 
evident; but if we had any disposi- 
tion that way, this admirably exe- 
cuted picture would effectually damp 
it. The * Greyhounds resting” is of 
another and a more cheerful quality. 
The dogs in repose are beautifully 
painted; and nothing can exceed 
the fire and animation of the fine 
creature, who seems to have been 
suddenly roused by the perception 
of some distant object, and to be 
ready instantly to start off ona fresh 
pursuit, 

It surprises us that, in this age of 
literary adventure, no enterprising 
publisher has devised the plan of a 
magnificent edition of Msop; illus- 
trated by the pencil of Landseer and 
the graver of Scott. It would bea 
most amusing, and we are persuaded 
a most profitable undertaking. 

42. Royal Banquet, at the Coro- 
nation of His Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty George the Fourth.—G, Jones, 
A.R.A. 

When we state that the size of this 
picture is only five feet by four and 
a half, our readers must be aware 
that it can give but a general notion 
of the gorgeous and august spectacle 
which it has been painted to comme- 
morate. In that respect we think it 
eminently successful. Noman knows 
better how to treat such subjects, 
where individuality is not required, 
than Mr. Jones. It is in them that 
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his pencil luxuriates, and that he is 
enabled to develope that inasterly 
management of tone and effect, 
which appears like the result of ma- 
gic to the uninitiated. 

49. Morning after a Storm; a 
scene near Linton, on the North 
Devon coast.—W. Linton. 

Mr. Linton is a very improving 
artist. He is evidently one of those 
who make nature their principal 
model; and who look at art chiefly 
for the purpose of enabling them. 
selves to detect in nature that which 
might otherwise have eluded their 
observation. There is much gran- 
deur, and great truth in this difficult 
effort. The effect of the retiring mist, 
partially obscuring the lofty clifts of 
the middle distance, is extremely 
faithful; and the grey hues of that 
part of the picture are skilfully 
contrasted with» the deep -toned 
fisher’s huts of the nearer ground. 

The same artist has two smaller 
works in this Exhibition. They are 
views from Lord Northwick’s villa 
at Harrow; and are very pleasing, 
but somewhat monotonous 

201. A popular Actor, in the cha- 
racter of Henry 1V.—J. Jackson, 
ac. A, 

A rich-toned picture. Mr. Jack- 
son has represented with fidelity 
the deep pathos with which Mr. 
Mascendy’s powerful mind ‘ in- 
forms” features, not the most favour- 
able for refined expression. 

222. Maria Grazie, the wife ofa 
Brigand Chief.—W. Brockeden. 

There is great energy in this lady- 
robber, and the tone of colour ap- 
proaches very nearly to that of a 
fine old Venetian picture. 

14. Cottage Children opening a 
Giate.—J. Burnett. 

A charming little composition; 
warmly but harmoniously coloured. 
The uniform and converging direc- 
tion of the eyes of the interesting little 
groupe towards some one, who has 
not yet approached near enough to 
step within the boundary of the pie- 
ture, is a circumstance happily ima- 
gined, 

64. Othello. Act III. Scene 3.— 
H. P. Briggs. 

Carefully, firmly, and chastely 
painted; but the subject, namely, 
the interview between Desdemona 
and Cassio, in which the former 
promises to exert all her intluence 
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with her husband in behalf of the 
jatter, is not of sufficient interest 
for the canvas. 

16. A Girl at her Devotions.—G. 
S. Newton. 

The object of the young lady's 
adoration is the miniature of a mili- 
tary hero, on which she gazes with 
infinite tenderness. We would just 
hint to Mr. Newton, that pictorial 
puns of this description are rather 
dangerous. It is a pleasing and 
clever picture caneitias but not 
faultless in the drawing. 

211. Head of a Polish Jew.—Mrs. 
W. Carpenter. 

Highly creditable to the talents 
of the fair, amiable, and accom- 
plished artist. 

153. “ Don’t wake the Baby.” — 
T. Stewardson. 

A very touching exhibition of 
maternal vigilance. The child’s head 
is sweetly painted. 

141. Reading the News.—T. S. 
fiood. 

This little work is a companion 
tothat extraordinary and celebrated 
picture (also in the present Exhibi- 
tion) representing two old men, who 
fought at the battle of Minden; 
which, although oddiy stuck in an 
angle of the great room at Somerset 
House last year, attracted more pub- 
licadmiration than any of its neigh- 
bours of much haughtier pretensions. 
Mr. Good’s new production is not 
equal to the one we have just men- 
tioned, but it shews the same strict 
attention to truth, especially in the 
bead of the eld man who is reading, 
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which is a master-piece of natural 
expression. May we be allowed te 
suggest to Mr. Good, that a little 
more massing of his lights and 
shadows need not in the slightest 
degree diminish the minute fidelity 
of his pencil, while it would mate- 
rially strengthen the general effect 
of his works. 

257. View on the Burle, near Dul- 
verton, Somersetshire.—QG. Samuel. 

A pleasing landscape, thoroughly 
English in every respect. The in- 
terest of this and another produc- 
tion from the same pencil (116. Lati- 
mers, from Chenies, Buckingham- 
shire) is painfully increased by the 
sudden death of the artist, which 
has taken place since the opening of 
the Gallery. Mr. Samuel was a 
painter of considerable and improv- 
ing talents, and was warmly and 
deservedly esteemed by an extensive 
circle of friends. 

241. Master Simon, the Doctor, 
with Brumo, imposes upon the cre- 
dulity of Calandrino; Boccacio, de 
Cameron.—J. M. Wright. 

Truly humorous. 

235. Game.—B. Blake. 

Equal to Gerard Dow in point of 
high finishing. 

But we must close our remarks; 
in doing which it is but justice to 
say, that we have been obliged to 

ass without notice many works 
fighly deserving of praise. This 
has been commpulsory onus. It has 
been a matter of choice that we have 
abstained from any observations ow 
ethers of an opposite character. 


MR. HAXYDON’S GREAT PICTURE OF THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 
Now exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


We have long thought that there 
never was a more striking instance 
than h:.s been afforded by the various 
occurrences and considerations con- 
nected with the career of Mr. Haydon, 
san artist, of the wisdomof the brief 
but expressive prayer, — “ Protect 
Us from our friends!’—That Mr. 
Haydon has suffered deeply, both in 

is own powers and in the public 
estimate of them, by the injudicious 
zeal of certain of his admirers, no 
calm and impartial observer of the 
events in the world of virt@, during 
the last twelve or fifteen years, can 
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deny. In fact, we doubt whether 
any genius, less vigorous and perse- 
vering than his, could have trium- 
phed over the numerous impediments 
which have been thrown in his wa 

by individuals, who, while they evi- 
dently meant well to him, had not 
sagacity enough to be aware, that 
to praise enthusiastically and indif- 
ferently beauties and defects, and 
continually, and ostentatiously, to 
sroclaim their favourite the sun of 
Sritish art, around whom, all his 
contemporaries must move in a kind 
of planetary anee., ae net 
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exactly the way, either to render Mr, 
Haydon really an excellent painter, 
or to induce the public cordially to 
allow him the rank to which he was 
justly entitled by his merit. It 
would have been surprising if the 
tone of Mr. Haydon’'s own mind had 
not been injured by his association 
with the little junto to whom we 
have alluded, and who have the mo- 
desty to believe that they monopo- 
lize the judgment and taste of the 
world, That it was so injured has 
been manifested in several instances ; 
—in none more strongly than in his 
frequent forgetfulness, that the muse 
of painting is too jealous a nymph, 
to admit of any rival in the attach- 
ment of her votaries, and that 


“ Twas not by words Appelles charm’d 
mankind.” 


For ourselves, from the appear- 
ance of the ** Dentatus,”’ which we 
believe was the first picture, or the 
first of any importance, which Mr. 
Haydonexhibited at Somerset House, 
we have been the steady assertors of 
his genius. We especially recollect 
that when his ** Macbeth” adorned 
the walls of the British Gallery, 
while we could not be blind to the 
strange and exaggerated action of 
the Thane of Cawdor, and to the 
unhappy introduction of the diminu- 
tive figure of his ‘‘ dearest chuck’ 
in the back-ground, we endeavoured, 
through the medium of the press, to 
draw the public attention rather to 
the exquisitely conceived, and ad- 
mirably executed repose of the ve- 
nerable Duncan, a to the extra- 
ordinary knowledge of grouping, 
colouring, and effect evinced in the 
the “sleepy grooms.’’ When the 
** Judgment of Solomon”’ followed, 
while we were cempelled to admit 
the blemishes of the composition, 
we warmly applauded its many and 
preponderating excellences. From 
that time we frankly confess that in 
our opinion Mr. Haydon's pencil 
gradually degenerated, and that it 
did so we most consientiouly attri- 
buted to the cause which we have 
already descr‘bed. To the same 
source we ascribed certain proceed- 
ings on the part of Mr. Haydon 
which, were it not for the respect 
we entertain for him, we should un- 
questionably denominate ‘ quack- 
eny.”’ —Suill, however, we hurried 
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to see any new work of his with 
feelings of hope and expectation 
similar to those, which impelled us 
to run to Albemarle Street for the 
earliest copy of a new poem by Lord 
Byron, or to squeeze into the pit of 
Drury Lane theatre to witness the 
a of a new character by 
Ir. Kean. 

After what we have said, we trust 
we shall have full credit for the 
sincerity of our declaration, when 
we express the high gratification 
with which, on entering the exhi- 
bition-room at the Egyptian Hall 
the other day, we found ourselves 
in the presence of a production, 
which appears to us to be at once 
Mr. asteas chef-deeuvre, and an 
honour tothe country. We heartily 
congratulate Mr. Haydon on having 
beclien the spell under which he 
seems to have been for some years 
labouring ; and which dwarfed his 
efforts. His mind has resumed its 
natural dimensions. 

The general effect of this fine 
picture on the first glance,— that 
critical, and agitating, and decisive 
moment!—is powerful and grand; 
and the impression thus favourably 
made is considerably strengthened 
by contemplation. Of the manner 
in which the awful and interesting 
subject is treated, the descriptive 
catalogue (which is rather incor- 
rectly written) thus speaks: 

“In the centre stands Christ, 
resting firmly on the left leg and 
foot, and easing his right foot by 
bending a little the right knee; his 
rightarm is lifted up, the hand bent 
and beckoning, as suiting the words, 
‘come hither;’ his left arm hangs 
easily. Tranquil power and tender 
affection are what I have wished to 
convey by the action and expression; 
as if in the turbulence of the scene 
he, only, was not alarmed or doubt- 
ful. Right opposite is Lazarus, that 
instant come to the entrance, tear- 
ing back the grave-clothes that ob- 
scure his sight, (the first impulse of 
life being to see) and instinctively 
looking towards the Being who has 
restored him, with no distinct im- 
pression of what has been done. — 
wish to convey the idea as if his 
face still retained the uymoved, un- 
living air of death, while his eyes 
shine with bewildered re-animation. 
His mother, on the left, impelled by 
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her feelings, darts forward to em- 
brace him; while his father, not yet 
sure of his actual existence, keeps 
her back till he has ascertained the 
nature of the figure. In the fore- 
round are the grave-openers; one 
of whom has seen him, and, covering 
his eyes, as if haunted by the vision, 
drops his lever and dashes on with- 
out being sensible where he will 
run; the other sees him, and I wish 
to convey by his action and muscles 
the instant motion of a start. On 
each side of our Saviour kneel the 
two sisters, Martha and Mary. 
Martha suddenly lifts her head at 
Christ’s voice, as if awakened from 
asob; and half believing, wonder- 
ing and delighted, sees her brother ; 
‘ while Mary, tender and pathetic in 
her affections, muses in total abstrac- 
tion on her loss ; for though she be- 
lieved if Christ had come sooner her 
brother would not have died, she was 
not perfectly sure he would again 
be re-animated. Behind Martha is 
St. John, bowing down with pas- 
sionate piety at this new proof of 
his divine Master’s power, while St. 
Peter is bending forwards, affected 
with awe, and putting his hand to 
his forehead in sign of his reverence. 
Between St. John and Christ area 
Pharisee and a Sadducee; the Pha- 
risee, who believed in resurrection, 
regards Lazarus with spite and 
doubt; the other, a Sadducee, who 
denied resurrection, won’t look at 
all, but turns his head away as if 
in joke and contempt. They wear 
phylacteries on their foreheads, with 
quotations from scripture, as was 
their custom; and, as expressive of 
that a with which they 
were continually reproached by our 
Saviour, I have given each a quo- 
tation the reverse of his look and 
expression. That onthe frontlet of 
the Pharisee is, ‘ Lying I abhor ;’ 
while that on the Sadducee is, ‘ Thy 
commandments I keep ;’ when the one 
is meant to look as if he did not 
abhor lying, and the other as if he did 
not keep God's commandments. 
Immediately behind is a young 
woman coming in with water on 
her head, unconscious of what is 
doing; next to St. Peter is an old 
woman with the unmoved care of 
age, begging a younger, who is 

rieving, not to . so affected; a 

ther and two sons are above these ; 
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the father thanks God for such a 
miracle; the eldest boy, with the 
impetuosity of youth, points out 
Lazarus with both hands; while 
the younger boy clings, alarmed, to 
his father. Directly over the Pha- 
risee is a young man out of danger, 
and who is eagerly investigating the 
look of Lazarus. The back-ground 
is meant to be the tone that en- 
velopes the sky at a thunder storm; 
and the figures are supposed to be 
lighted by a sudden flash before the 
fore-ground. In this description it 
is simply intended to convey to the 
spectator the painter’s notions of all 
the characters and expressions; the 
visitor is still left to the decision of 
his own judgment, as to the success 
of the execution.” 

We proceed, with no other confi- 
dence thanthat produced by our de- 
termination to state fairly, and with- 
out undue influence of any kind, the 
opinions, such as they are, which a 
close examination of the details of Mr. 
Haydon’s picture induced us to form. 

The action of Christ is very indi- 
cative of the feeling by which Mr. 
Haydon conceives that our Saviour 
must have been at the moment 
inspired. We are not however 
satisfied with the expression of the 
features. The foreland and nose 
are delicately and characteristically 
marked; but the receding under-lip 
conveys an idea of feebleness in- 
consistent with divinity. - The pro- 
portions of the figure also are not 
quite correct. The left arm is rather 
too long, and the raised right hand 
israthertoolarge. These may seem 
to be trifles, but they are materially 
injurious. 

In Lazarus himself we think Mr. 
Haydon has been completely suc- 
cessful; and it isa success atchieved 
in defiance of great difficulties. It 
must have required consummate skill] 
to represent a human being, the in- 
stant after exhumation, without pro- 
ducing an exhibition of horror. 
Here there is nothing of the kind. 
Enough of the state from which 
Omnipotence has just delivered him 
remains in the countenance of La- 
zarus to attest the miracle of which 
he has been the subject, but there 
is sufhcient manifestation of return, 
ing life to prevent the spectator 
from experiencing the slightest dis~ 
gust or aversion, 
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The parents of Lazarus are ad- 
mirable. he eager look and ges- 
ture of the mother are Siddonian ; 
and the manly discretion which in- 
duces the father, himself agitated 
between hope and fear, to repress 
an emotion that he considers pre- 
mature, affords an excellent contrast 
between the two qualities of feeling 
and judgment, by which the sexes 
are respectively and advantageously 
distinguished. 

The entire abandonment of the 
gentle Mary to the grief which over- 
whelms her, while kneeling by the 
side of Christ with pale complexion, 
tearful eyes and clasped hands, she 
gazes on the earth in utter uncon- 
sciousness of all that is passing, is 
also finely contrasted by the alee 
joy which beams from the face of 

lartha, who views the revivin 
form of her beloved brother wit 
astonishment and admiration. 

Of Mr. Haydon's St. John we are 
unable to speak in terms of praise. 
We are perfectly aware of the ami- 
able character assigned to that fa- 
Yourite disciple in scripture ; but we 
think that, as represented in Mr. 
Haydon’s picture, his person and 
action are feminine, and his coun- 
tenance full of affected rather than 
of genuine sensibility. 

n the middle-ground, the venera- 
tion of St. Peter, the scowl of the 
Pharisee, the sneer of the Sadducee, 
the sorrew of the daughter, the con- 
soling attention of the mother, the 


eee 


MR. HAYTER'S PICTURE OF THE LATE QUBEN’S TRIAL. 
Wow exhibiting in Pall Mall, (with an engraved Outline). 


Mr. George Hayter has just 
finished, and is now exhibiting in 
Pall Mall, a capital historical pic- 
ture of her late Majesty’s Trial in 
he Honse of Lords. ‘The time chosen 
s during the cross examination, by 
Earl Grey, of the Italian witness, 
Majocci, on the 6th day of the trial, 
and the artist has availed himself of 
that moment of time, as being the 
most suitable for a complete repre- 
sentation of the imposing scene, for 
it presented the opportunity of his 
exhibiting the business of the House 
within the bar at an interesting 
point, and at the same time of giving 
portraits of the distinguished coun- 
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energetic piety of the old man, the 
earnestness of the elder son, and the 
natural apprehension of the younger, 
are all depicted with great and yarj. 
ous power. Nor can we extol too 
highly the beautifully tranquil and 
ingenious countenance of the female 
water-bearer, on which the artist has 
designedly shed an apparently acci- 
dental ray of light; and which, thus 
innocent and illumined, serves asa 
most agreeable relief for the eye and 
mind, after they have been busily 
wandering among the powerful, tu- 
multuons and contending expres. 
sions of most of the principal indiyi- 
duals in the scene. We had near] 
forgotten to mention the grave. 
openers, who are in the very nearest 
part of the fore-ground ; forming a 
mass of deep shadow, eminently ser. 
viceable to the chiaro-seuro of the 
piece. The excessive alarm which 
on such an occasion would naturally 
seize persons of their occupation, who 
had never before beheld ‘* the graves 
give up their dead” pervades every 
member of their fear-stricken frames, 
Perhaps fhe extraordinary activity, 
which one of them displays to escape 
from the object of his terror, is cal, 
culated to excite an emotion rather 
hostile to sublime expressions. 

The drapery and the other acces 
sories of the picture are firmly and 
finely painted ; the colouring is har, 
monious; and the general tone is 
rich, but historical.® 





selengaged in the cause, who, being 
relieved from the examination of the 
witness by the interrogatories then 
putting by the Peers, were enabled 
to turn round from the bar and face 
the spectators. 

Itis difftcult to conceive a subject 
more uninviting for a painter thau 
that which Mr. Hayter has executed. 
In poetry and in painting the ima- 

ination ts generally excited, and 
illed with a rapid and vivid delinea- 
tion of a single object or groupes 
and a general description is rather 
given by a briefand very limited selec- 
tion, which leads the mind more to 
supply what is omitted from the in- 





* We hope to be able to present our readers with an elegantly engraved out- 


of this admirable picture in our next number —Ed. 
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dex already given, than to look for 
and find it in palpable and elabo- 
rate details. It was, therefore, with 
some degree of anxiety that we 
heard of the progress of a work, to 
be executed with all the minutie of 
ortrait ene com prehending 
such a numerous body of the Peerage 
and public characters of the king- 
dom, all engaged in the discharge 
of a duty likely to call forth such 
an infinite variety of expression and 
display of individual character. 

The exhibition of this great his- 
torical work, (for it refers to an 
event which must figure in the page 
of history) has removed the anxiety 
which we previously felt for the ar- 
duous undertaking of a meritorious 
artist. ‘Those who had not access 
to the House of Lords during the 
Queen's trial have, in this picture, 
a most accurate view of the whole 
scene; a better view, indeed, than 
any person could have had oe 
the trial, for in Mr. Hayter’s wor 
the spectator’s eye at once embraces 
the whole of the proceedings: the 
order and arrangement of the Peers 
and of the House, and the respective 
situations of the Queen, her counsel, 
the witnesses, &c. &Xc. in the most 
palpable and interesting detail. The 
singular merit in the composition 
pa powell se of this picture is, that 
the eye never tires in surveying the 
crowded, yet still distinct grouping 
of which it is composed. The House 
of Lords, as a building, is very little 
adapted for pictorial effect—there 
are no architectural beauties to re- 
lieve or embellish a picture; the cross 
lights from the small side windows, 
the monotony of colouring of the 
tapestry and decorations, and the 
erection of the temporary side gal- 
leries for Peers during the trial, were 
still less calculated to aid the paint- 
er’s work. The parallel lines formed 
by the Peers’ seats, the cross benches, 
the sunken position of the woolsack, 
the brass rods supporting naked cor- 
nices, and the fence-railing of the side 
galleries, (all secure and commodious 
enough for the accommodation of 
their Lordships) presented a com- 
bination of dificulties in the com- 
position and execution of an histori- 
cal work, where accuracy of details 
must not supercede that genera] sim- 
plicity and imposing effect as a 
whole, which is indispensable to in- 
vite and secure permanent attention. 
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A light and partial panoramic sketch 
of such a subject might be, and per- 
haps has been executed ; but neither 
of that nor of any other event in 
British History are we aware, that 
a record has been preserved like the 
present; entire in its comprehension 
of the actors and the action in the 
scene, faithful in its particular re- 
presentation, and most curious and 
interesting from the great variety of 
authentic protraiture of eminent 
characters in different ranks, and the 
contrast and arrangement of atti- 
tudes, which denote in no small de- 
gree the force of individual habits, 
and the degree of interest which, in 
many instances, they may be sup- 
posed to take in the passing business 
of the day. 

The labour of such a work must 
have been intense, when we see that 
the artist had to paint from the 
sittiags of the originals (as has been 
stated) upwards of two hundred por- 
traits; but not the least part of his 
merit is in the arrangement of the 
composition. There is, however, to 
the eye of the ordinary spectator, a 
singular and most felicitous ar- 
rangement of the perspective of the 
picture ; which, without casting any 
object or part out of its er place, 
conduces in an eminent degree to 
make the whole harmonize. 

The choice of the point from which 
the view of the house is taken is ad- 
mirable, and the propriety of treat- 
ing the perspective sa Ao in- 
stead of taking a parallel view to 
the base line, by which arrange- 
ment the horizontal lines are in no 
instance parallel, evinces very great 
skill and a critical knowledge of the 
principles on which the ot easton 
acted when determining to produce 
a peculiar eflect; the ead top to 
the pictnre is another advantage also 
conducing to effect. Considerable 
art is also displayed in surmounting 
the difficulty of uniting the figures 
in the galleries to the great lower 
groupe, and the plan of placing the 

eers at the right hand corner ina 
standing agi assists in attaining 
the desirable end, The chandeliers 
are finely drawn and coloured, and 
the manner in which the gorgeous 
colouring of the throne in the back- 
ground is subdued into a chaste and 
quiet tone, by the gradations of the 
brass columns so managed as to lead 
the eye to it in the most perfect har- 
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mony of colouring, cannot be too 
highly praised. The portraits are 
all true to nature, and even the un- 
favourable variety of plain habili- 
ments, while they designate indivi- 
dual taste and habit, attest the fide- 
lity of the artist, while they greatly 
diminish his means of producing 
victorial effect. Had Mr. Hayter, 
fike the late Mr. Copley in his pic- 
ture of the Death of Lord Chatham, 
resorted to a violation of the strict 
costume of the moment, and dimi- 
nished the pressing dithculties of 
such a work by a mere selection from 
the Peers present on that occasion, 
attiring them in their robes, (not 
worn on the particular day of that 
statesman’s illness) he might have 
obtained some magnificence, but at 
the expense of real truth; not that 
we blame Mr. Copley, for he had 
great examples for his deviation 
from the strict costume; but that 
we feel ourselves bound to pay a 
higher tribute to the artist, who has 
succeeded in representing every 
thing as it was really seen at the 
yarticular moment, and shewn that 
be the application of arduous labour, 
and unsparing attention, it was 
senathedbe to combine this minute 
fidelity with a plan of composition 
and tone of execution, in a high de- 
gree calculated to produce general 
elfect. The Sonali of labour, 
where so much must have been ex- 
hausted, is also a remarkable proof 
of the artist’s skill; every figure 
seems perfect in itself, and there is 
not aconstrained or affected attitude 
in the whole composition—each per- 
sonage appears to occupy his proper 
position, and to be engaged after his 
ordinary manner. In the various 
lines of figures, notwithstanding the 
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unfavourable arrangement of the 
seats for a work of art, there is no- 
thing monotonous; all are naturally 
placed, and these positions which 
from their close resemblance to the 
practice in real life, dictated by ease 
and mutual convenience, appear to 
the ordinary observer as of com- 
mon execution, because they do not 
strike him with any novel appear- 
ance, is the most difficult of manage- 
ment in the whole executive me- 
chanism ofart. To give the various 
attitudes of two or three hundred 
personages, all of the highest rank, 
and therefore requiring of the artist 
a close adherence to strict propriety ; 
to preserve the respective likenesses 
amid all the difficulties of local si- 
tuation, some in the galleries con- 
siderably above the eye, and where 
they were played upon by the cross, 
lights from the windows, and others 
engaged in the thronged grouping 
below, was an arduous and, were it 
not for the example of execution 
before us, we should say an insu- 
perable task ; in every part of the 
picture the fidelity of portraiture is 
preserved, from the full front groupe 
of the learned Counsel for the Pro- 
secution and for the Queen, (a most 
finished part of the picture) to the 
more distant and indistinct, but still 
perceptible likenesses of the crowd 
of Commoners upon the steps of the 
Throne. The variety of interesting 
objects in this great historical work, 
leads us into prolixity ; but we must 
conclude our remarks, by observing 
that the picture must be seen to have 
its merits more adequately under- 
stood. We understand it was painted 
by the order cf the Hon. George 
Agar Ellis, a distinguished judge 
and patron of the fine arts. 





THE CHAPEAU DE PAILLE, BY RUBENS. 
Now exhibiting in Old Bond Street. 


We have veen so much accustomed 
to the exaggerations of public ru- 
mour, especially as it regards foreign 
works of art, that we own, notwith- 
standing all we had heard on the 
subject, we were not prepared for 
the effect which this exquisitely 
beautiful. picture produced on us, 
There is but one word which can 
adequately describe that effect ;— 
FASCINATION, In its way, it is un- 
doubtedly the xe plus ultra of paint- 


ing. Both in form and in colour it 
bears the unequivocal stamp of Ru- 
bens; but it is Rubens refined, it is 
as if Rubens had painted with Ti- 
tian’s pencil and sien, Although 
the features are not individually 
perfect, the general expression pos- 
sesses the most ‘ enchanting in- 
terest.’’ The face, which is rather in- 
clined forward, would in consequence 
of that position, and of a large pro- 
jecting Spanish hat, have been prin- 
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cipally in shadow, had it not been 
for a powerful reflexion from a 
strong light on the breast, which 
throws it into half-tint ;—and such 
a half-tint! Never was canvas en- 
riched with a tone more warm, ten- 
der and harmonious. So thoroughly 
concealed however is the art, that it 
is probable many young painters, 
not aware of the complication of 
means of which that delicious tone 
is the result, will fancy that any 
body may do the same thing. We 
would address to them the signifi- 
cant monosyllable with which Mr. 
Grattan replied to a gentleman who 
was depreciating Jephson’s dramatic 
talents, and declaring that any body 
could write such a play as the Count 
de Narbonne.—* bev e 

The subordinate parts of this 
charming picture are freely and de- 
lightfully executed ; and essentially 


INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS, 
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contribute to the impression made by 
the whole, which is as cheerful, and 
has as genial an influence on the 
feelings, as one of the late sunny 
mornings after many months of 
wintry cold and gloom. 

It seems that the inhabitants of 
Antwerp were much enraged when 
they discovered that they were about 
to lose the ornament and glory of 
their city. We do not wonder at 
their vexation. Above three thou- 
sand guineas were given for the 
Chapeau de Paille by an English 
rentleman of the name of Smith. 
fad it cost three millions it would 
not have been too nuch——Money ! 
What has so base a thing as money 
in common with the splendid works 
of genius? What is their sole equi- 
valent?—The admiration, the re- 
spect and the gratitude of the coun- 
tries which they render illustrious. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


FORBIGN. 


Paris.— Two eminent artists, 
Messrs. Bouton and Daguerre, have 
been conjointly endeavouring — to 
enlarge the sphere of the application 
of oil-painting, or thus increase the 
objects to which oil-painting is at 
present applicable. Mons. Prevost 
justly acquired celebrity by his in- 
vention of the Panorama, and Messrs. 
Bouton and Daguerre will acquire 
equal fame by the invention of the 
Diorama. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that the Diorama owes its 
existence to the Panorama. The 
inventer of the Panorama transports 
the spectator to the middle of a fine 
landscape or of a celebrated city, and 
places him on an elevated situation 
from whence his view has no other 
boundary than the horizon. The 
inventer of the Diorama presents to 
the spectator the interior of a great 
building, or the view ofa fine valley, 
but after he is seated and has beheld 
what was placed before him, there is 
nothing further for him to see. At 
the Panorama the spectator changes 
his position, and views the numerous 
objects from the spot in which he 
stands, and the word Panorama is 
indicative of a general view. The 
word Diorama, derived from the same 


language, signifies a spot from which 
only two views are to be seen, and 
the spectator beholds but two objects 
which the inventer has had ingenuity 
enough to vary. In their other prin- 
ciples the Panorama and the Diorama 
are nearly the same, or differ only in 
the following particulars. In the 
Panorama, the painting is circular, 
the spectator is in the center, and he 
arrives at his position by passing 
under the picture, and not by pass- 
ing through it, and the light on the 
canvass appears strong to him in 
consequence both of the darkness of 
his position, and of the darkness of 
the passage through which he has 
passed to it; and finally, in order to 
give the proper effect of distance, a 
dark cloth generally extends from 
the place where the spectator stands 
to the bottom of the painting. In 
the Diorama, the spectator ascends 
a staircase lighted by one solitary 
lamp, and enters a round space 
handsomly decorated, and divided 
into a pitand boxes. This space or 
hall receives the daylight from the 
top, moderated by a beautiful blind. 
The spectator then looks through a 
window, and the view is the interior 
of Trinity Chapel in the Cathedral 
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of Canterbury; the hall in which 
the spectator is placed then changes 
of itself, and the spectator finds 
himself opposite another window, 
from which he beholds the valley of 
Sarnen, in the canton of Underweld. 
These two views are each SO feet 
by 45, they are lighted from the 
side as well as the top, and the 
effect produced is perfectly natural. 
The view of the chapel is a chef- 
@euvre, Monsieur Bouton being so 
celebrated in the academy for his 
interior of buildings. —The view 
of Sarnen produces a greater va- 
riety of effects; the light of the 
sun glittering upon the lake in 
the centre of the valley, and 
glowing upon the snow on the tops 
of the mountains, form the body of 
the picture. Presently the clouds 
obscure the heavens, the lake is no 
longer illuminated by the rays of 
the sun, and the snowy tops of the 
mountains cease to reflect its tints, 
when the clouds again begin to sepa- 
rate, and the sun successively shines 
upon the numerous objects of the 
view until the whole landscape is 
again illuminated by its unobstruct- 
ed rays. On the right and near the 
spectator is a brook, forming a 
sinall cascade, the action being con- 
tinued by mechanical means. The 
Diorama has had great success 
at Paris, and the proprietor pur- 
poses to change the views every 
three months. 

The celebrated statue of Louis 
XIV, in Paris, which was displaced 
on the 10th of August, 1792, was 
erected by the Marshal Duke de 
Feuillade. This nobleman purehas- 
ed the ground which now forms the 
Place des Viictoires, which was built 
by Mansard at the expense of the 
city of Paris, and the statue was 
inaugurated on the 28th of March, 
1756, it was a pedestrian figure 
dressed in regal robes, and tramp- 
ling upon a Cerberus. A Victory 
with wings, with one foot upon a 
globe, was crowning the statue with 
laurel, whilst in the other hand she 
held a branch of palm and olive. 
The group was executed by Desjar- 
dins, and was of gilded lead. At 
the angles of the pedestal were four 
bronze figures of 12 feet high, re- 

resenting slaves loaded with chains. 
hese figures have been deprived of 
the chains, and now ornament the 
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facade of the Hotel des Invalides, 
The total height of the monument 
was 35 feet. The new monument 
intended to replace the old is the 
work of Monsieur Bosio, a member 
of the Institute. It is an equestrian 
bronze statue representing Louis 
XIV. in the costume of a Roman 
emperor, with the laurel wreath on 
his brow, and with one hand hold- 
ing the bridle and with the other a 
baton. ‘The statue is large and 
bold, but the rearing of the horse 
conceals the figure of the rider from 
those standing in front, whilst it 
txposes the horse in an unfavoura- 
ble or disagreeable attitude. A 
rearing position, or any representa- 
tion ina statue of what can be in 
nature but a momentary action, is 
unpleasant, and the difheulty of 
supporting a horse in the attitude 
of rearing has induced the artist 
to balance it, by drawing down the 
tail and fixing it in the pedestal, 
which is remarkably inelegant.— 
The statue of Henry LV. by Mon- 
sieur Lemot was cast in one piece, 
the present statue is cast in three 
divisions. 

The arts have just suffered a great 
loss by the death of Monsieur Pre. 
vost, at Paris. This gentleman's 
landscapes are held in high estima- 
tion by connoisseurs, and he was 
the painter of several fine Panora- 
mas. This latter species of work 
he found in its infancy, but his im- 
provements were so considerable, 
that no country can rival his pro- 
ductions in this branch of the art. 
M. Prevost’s illness was long and 
painful ; he was held in high es- 
teem by all his friends, and his 
talents render his death a subject of 
regret with every artist. 


-——_—_—- 


Sitting of the Academy of the Fine 
Arts at Milan of 1822. 
PaintTinG.—Subject.—Ovid de- 

parting on his banishment.—Prize 

voted to Gid. Teruldi of Parma, a 

pensioner at Rome of the Duchess 

of Parma. 

ScuLprurE.—The family of Nio- 
be falling by the arrows of Apollo 
and Dianna.—Prize won by Fr. So- 
maini, a Swiss, resident at Milan, 
and Gio Piazza, both pupils of the 
academy. 
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ENGRAVING. —Venus Embracing 
Love.—Mic. Besi, of Milan, a pupil 
of the Academy. 

Desien or Figures.—The Fu- 
geral of Patroclus, from Homer.— 
Vitale Sala, of Milan, a pupil of the 
Academy. 

Desien oF ORNAMENTS.—A Lamp 
for the Table, with several spouts or 
beaks.—Giac. Cattaneo, of Milan, 
pupil of the Academy. 

The Geveral Council of the De- 


GREAT 


Mr. West’s Gatiery. — This 
splendid exhibition of the works of 
the late Benjamin West, Esq. P.R.S. 
was re-opened on the 10th instant. 
We have availed ourselves of the 
epportunity of again admiring these 
extraordinary efforts of genius, and 
were happy to find that their attrac- 
tion has been increased by the addi- 
tion of a room containing sixty-two 
drawings by this super-eminent ar- 
tist. This collection is without com- 
yarison as the production of a single 
individual; and when we consider 
that it does not contain one half of 
the paintings which this eminent 
artist produced, we are at a, loss 
which to admire most, bis industry 
and perseverance or his transcendant 
talents. The drawings, which are 
now added to the collection, are 
eminently worthy of praise as works 
ofart and more highly interesting 
to those who delight in tracing the 
greatest works of genius to their 
earliest source. The whole of this 
collection is the sole property of Mr. 
West's Sons excepting about twelve 
pictures, which belong to his Ma- 
jesty. No visitor of the metropolis, 
who has the least taste for the fine 
arts .or who would be thought to 
possess a cultivated mind, can refrain 
from visiting this splendid gallery 
of pictorial art. 

he drawings are vigorous fore- 
thoughts of his great and completed 


works; and consist of the following 
subjects :— ' 


The Death of General Wolfe. 
The Battle at La Hogue. 
The Departure of Regulus from 


ome. 

Battle of the Boyne. 
Death on the Pale Horse. 
Eur. Mag. March, 1823. 
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partment of the Upper Rhine voted, 
in their last Session, the sum of 
2,000 francs for the purpose of com- 
mencing the establishment of a 
School of Architecture. This school 
is to be organised by M. de Puy- 
maigre, the prefect of the depart- 
ment. Twenty-four pupils are 
already admitted, and receive gra- 
tuitous instructien in those branches 
of the art most useful in the trades 
to which they are destined, 


BRITAIN. 


King John signing Magna Charta. 

Christ raising the Widow's Son. 

The Destruction of Pharoah. 

Penn’s Treaty with the Indians. 

Christ raising the Widow’s Son. 

The Death of Socrates. 

An Angel. 

A Boy stringing his Bow. 

The Return of Belisarius. 

The Death of Cicero. 

Pythagoras and the Sages of Greece. 

Sheathing the Flaming Sword. 

Antiochus and Stratonice. 

Two Rustic Lovers killed by light- 
ning. 

Pan and Psyché. 

Hagar and Ishmael. 

Sheep Washing. 

An old Woman threading her Nee- 
dle. 

Design for Barnard’s Catalogue. 

Death of Richard the First. 

Sampson. 

Peter denying Christ. 

Saul and the Witch of Endor. 

Shipwreck of St. Paul. 

Alcib-ades protecting Socrates. 

The Landing of Agrippina. 

Socrates protecting Alcibiades. 

Jacob and Laban. 

View near Bath. 

Raising of Lazarus. 

Ermina meeting with the Shepherd. 

St. Matthew. 

A Study trom Nature. . 

St. Luke. 

St. Vincent's Rocks. 

Bladud discovering the Bath Waters. 

Edward the Third embracing his 
Son. 

The Four Ages. 

St. Mark. 

Peasants. 

St. John. 

View near Bath. 

Discovery of Clytemnestra’s Body, 

HW 
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Hagar and Ishmael in the Wilder- 
ness. 

View in Windsor Great Park. 

The Ghost of Cesar. 

The Waters subsiding after the De- 
luge. 

The Raising of Lazarus. 

The Death of Aaron. 

The Angel in the Sun. 

Moses striking the Rock. 

Alexander and his Physician. 

The Expulsion of Adam and Eve. 

The Nativity. 

Jacob blessing Joseph’s two Chil- 
dren. 

Hannibal swearing Enmity to the 
Romans. 

Esau sent out to hunt. 


R. Westrmacor, Esq. R.A. hasin 


*preparation for the approaching ex- 


hibition, at Somerset House, some 
specimens of sculpture which are 
expected to be worthy of his distin- 
guished reputation. Socrates before 
the Judges, in relief; the figures 
about a foot and a half high.—Ho- 
race's Dream, inv relief; an allegori- 
cal and classical subject.—Cupid, a 
beautiful statue, which would be a 
worthy companion to the universally 
admired Psyche. Mr. Westmacott 
is also engaged on a stupendous vase 
for his Majesty, to be decorated 
with thick and thronging groups of 
small fiyures illustrative of our sue- 
cesses in the late war. The clay 
model is finished or nearly so; and 
the designs are striking and — 
worthy of the artist and his Patron. 


Cunova'’s works, engraved tn out- 
line by H. Moses..—The third and 
fourth numbers of this work are as 
creditable to the artist as the first 
and second. Among other sub- 
jects of classic interest, they contain 
the Statue of the Mother o Napoleon 
—the back view of the Venus Victo- 
rious, Canova’s own favourite ae 
ture—d4 Nymph awakened b v Cupid’s 
Lyre, the property of his Majesty— 
Psyché, considered from the purity 
of the style, as one of the most Gre- 
cian of Canova’s works—Theseus 
and the Minotaur, the earliest per- 
formance of this distinguished Vene- 
tian sculptor, whose private virtues 
were at par with his professional 
merits, one striking proot-of which 
was displayed in his applying 3,000 
piastres of rente (given to him when 
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the Pope created him a Marquis) to 
the support of distressed artists. 

“Tne Cuapeau De Pattie.” — 
The following is the explanation of 
the name of this celebrated painting, 
so remarkably at variance with what 
is really represented :—The original 
one was Span'sh Huth, which means, 
in Flemish, Spanish hat; Span Huth, 
in the same language, means straw 
hat. The picture was so much known 
and talked of among the Flemish of 
all classes, that the above corru 
tion was the consequence, wrabebly 
through persons who had never seen 
it. The Pecnih are the cause of the 
misnomer, by translating it Chapeau 
de Paille, by which name it is, and 
probably ever will be, known by all 
the admirers of art. 


Mr. Day's Exuisrrion. — In 
drawing the atttention of our readers 
to subjects in the fine arts, our ob- 
ject is to impress on the public mind 
the necessity of cultivating a taste 
for the purest and finest efforts of 
genius. It is with this view'we can- 
not but congratulate the public on 
the re-opening of Mr. Day's Exhibi- 
tion of specimens of the greatest 
masters in painting and sculpture at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. These 
specimens have never been previously 
exhibited in this country, and they 
are certainly examples of the purest 
taste, and models of imitation.— 
Among the additions which Mr. 
Day has made to his collection, we 
noticed the following most interest- . 
ing subjects. 

Parntines. —The Cireumeision, . 

by Palma Vecchia, from the Aldo- ~ 
brandini Cabinet at Rome.—So/omon 
instructing Youth, by Giorgoni, from 
the Aldobrandini Cabinet at Rome. 
Casts. — The Colossal Group on 
Mount Cavallo, at Rome; an Heroic 
Equestrian Group cast by Canova’s 
moulder, — Melpomene, the Tragic 
Muse, the original of which is now 
in the Louvre at’ Paris, and is one 
of the most entire of ancient statues. 
—The Apotheosis of Homer, formerly 
in the Colonna Palace at Rome, 
now in the British Museum.—The 
Horse's Head, by Phidias, from the 
original among the Elgin marbles in 
the British Museum, &c. &c. 


Artists’ ANATOMICAL Society. 
—On Tuesday the 1}th instant, Sit 
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Anthony Carlisle, Abraham Cooper, 
Esq. R.A., and R. H. Solly, Esq. 
F.R.S. &c. were present, C. War- 
ren, Esq. the President being in the 
Chair. 

The Lecturer, after some prelimi- 
nary observations on Anatomy, and 
mentioning the various branches into 
which it 1s divided, described the 
nature and composition of bones, 
with the manner in which they are 
articulated, and of what motions 
they are capable; he then proceeded 
to examine the members on the bones 
composing the skeleton, question- 
ing them on the various parts to 
which muscles are connected, and 
in what manner they are attached, 
with their relative situations. 

Atthe close of the lecture, Sir An- 
thony Carlisle addressed the meet- 
ing, and expressed the high gratifi- 
cation he felt at witnessing the excel- 
lent planand manner of the society’s 
proceedings; healso greatly approv- 
ed of the method adopted by the Lec- 
turer, and complimented him on the 
success which had attended his ex- 
ertions. The learned professor con- 
cluded by strongly recommending 
the aie to persevere in the 
course they had so well commenced, 
and offered his best assistance at all 
times in promoting the objects and 
interests of the society. 

In this opinion of Sir Anthony 
Carlisle the other visitors entirely 
concurred, and expressed themselves 
much pleased with the progress the 
society had evidently ole since 
their visit in November last. 


Royat Acapemy or Music.— 
The object of this institution, which 
is under the patronage of His Ma- 
jesty, isto afford the best instruction 
to children who may evince an early 
aptitude for the science, and to ena- 


‘ble them afterwards to acquire a 


reputable support. It purposes to 
receive 49 boys and 40 girls, and is 
to be supported by voluntary sub- 
scription, the annual subscribers to 
be of four classes, respectively pay- 
ing 100, 50, 30, or 12 guineas each. 
No pupil is to be admitted before 
10, or after 15 years of age, and it 
will be required that each pupil at 
the time of entrance be capable of 
reading and writing. Moral and 
religious instruction will be attend- 
ed to, and the pupils will be taught 


Fine .Arils. 


grammar, Italian, writing, arithme- 
tic, singing, the piano, and the laws 
of harmony and of musical compo- 
sition. There will be several con- 
certs every year, in which the per- 
formance will be by the best pupils. 
On days of public examination me- 
dals and prizes will be distributed, 
the value of which will be fixed by 
the members of the council. 


ApranaM Coorer, Esq. R.A. is 
painting the following pictures for 
the approaching exhibition at So- 
merset House. The Siege of Cal- 
chester; Lord Capel defending it 
for the King (Charles I.) for the 
Earl of Essex. A groupot Draught 
Horses, for that liberal patron of 
the arts Sir John Edward Swin- 
borne,. Bart. Mr. Cooper is also 
painting a picture of Sir William 
Lambton, defending himself at Mars- 
ton Moor, tor J. G. Lambton, Esq. 


M.P. 


Mr. Go.pine, the engraver of the 

icture of the Princess Charlotte, 
ls now employed on that fine whole 
length portrait of Sir William 
Grant, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


Mr. WitiiaM Lewis is preparing 
for the ensuing exhibition at the 
Royal Academy, several Cambrian 
scenes, among which are the “ Al- 
vine Bridge,” near Beddgelist and 
farlech Castle, which is perhaps 
the most romantic for situation in 
North Wales. A Girove Scene, by 
moonlight, nearly completed, is 
one of the best productions of his 
pencil. 


We have been much delighted with 
a medallion, just finished bya young 
artist of the name of Bain, from 
Chantrey’s admirable bust of Sir 
Walter Scott. The resemblance is 
accurately preserved, and the execu- 
tion is in the best possible taste, 
being distinguished for its breadth 
and simplicity, qualities which war- 
rant the expectation of Mr. Bain’s 
future excellence. 


Works of art for the next exhibi- 
tion of the northern society at Leeds, 
which will open on or about the 
15th of May, 1823, will be received 
from the l4th to the 23rd of April 


next. 
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REVIEW 





OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


Foreign and Domestic. 


QUID SIT PULCHRUM, QUID TURPE, QUID UTILE, QUID NON. 





FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Dictionnarie des Ouvrages Anony- 
mes et Pseudonymes. 


Dictionary of Works, written in 
French and Latin, by anonymous 
and fictitious Authors. By M. 
Barbier. Second Edition, en- 
larged, 


TueERe are few persons who have 
met with a volume in a library or 
book-stall, either curious in itself or 
interesting to him in whose hands it 
has chanced to fall, and have not 
anxiously wished to discover the 
anonymous or fictitious author.— 
Every writer is unwilling to quote a 
book while he is ignorant of the 
name of its author, especially as 
the mention of that name would give 
to his writings an air of erudition, 
which at once satisfies self-love, and 
adds to the confidence and pleasure 
of the reader. 

This serves to shew thata diction- 
ary of this kind ought to rank with 
those historical and biographical 
dictionaries so much in request, even 
in the most confined libraries. The 
Dictionary of anonymous authors 
informs us who is the author of any 
book we may wish to purchase, and 
by knowing that, we may find out 
in a good historical Dictionary the 
degree of esteem due to his morality, 
learning, or wit. 

We say nothing to bibliographers 
and bibliopolists, because they know 
the names of many anonymous au- 
thors, and confess that there are 
many of which they are entirely 
ignorant, and appreciate the utility 
of M. Barbier’s work. 

It has been disputed whether it is 
right thus to make known an author 
a wishes to remain anonymous. 
The late M. Millin had many scru- 


«a 


les on this subject, when he wrote 
tis Encyclopedical Annabs, at lease 
with respect to living authors. Cer. 
tainly if an author had confided a 
secret of this nature to us, we should 
consider it a great fault to reveal 
it; but, as most anonymous authors 
conceal their names through mo- 
desty, or for reasons of personal con- 
venience, it would not be necessary 
tu impose silence on the bibliogra- 
pher with respect to a name he was 
made acquainted with, either through 
the indiscretion or premeditated in- 
tention of the author himself. 

There are, undoubtedly, some ex- 
ceptions te be made, which a little 
judgment and reflection will point 
out; but here, as in every thing else, 
general interest is to be consulted, 
though it may be inconvenient toa 
few persons, for they owe this 
inconvenience only to themselves. 
When M. Barbier’s book first ap- 
peared in 1806, and in the follow- 
ing years, it had great success and 
was frequently consulted. Indeed, 
it is now almost impossible to write 
upon literary history or bibliogra- 
phy in France without consulting it. 
A new edition has been long wished 
for, and itis now published with the 
alterations and additions which time 
and strict attention could suggest. 
A new arrangement and some par- 
ticular circumstances have made it 
necessary to suppress some parts, 
which, perhaps, some readers may 
seek for in the first edition, and 
which will probably raise the price 
of it. But the additions and altera- 
tions are incomparably the most nu- 
merous and important, so that M. 
Barbier has good reason to say 
** that he presented the public 
rather with a new work than a new 
edition.” 
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A Dictionary of anonymous au- 
thors cannot be composed like any 
other bibliographical work. Indeed 
jt is not always by trouble and en- 
quiry that an anonymous author 
can be discovered. His nameis often 
revealed by chance. 

M. Barbier has been thirty years 
in collecting and classing materials 
for his work. In journals, in literary 
histories, in the royal and national 
libraries, in manuscript notes made 
in the author’s copies or ex dono; 
and particularly in the catalogue of 
the Abbe Goujet’s library, a va- 
luable manuscript in the posses- 
sion of M: Barbier, he discovered 
most of the names; others have been 
communicated to him byD.Chaudon, 
M. Bouilliot, L. Th. Herissant, M. 
Boulard, his nephew M. Barbier, 
and by M. Van Thol, a Dutchman 
and son of a librarian who, for a 
long time, had employed himself in 
compiling a Dictionary similar to 
this of M. Barbier ; the publication 
of which, together with the advan- 
ced age of M. Van Thol, induced 
him to give his notes to M. Bar- 
bier, who has marked them when- 
ever he made use of them with the 
initials V. T. 

The second edition, like the first, 
is preceded by a preliminary dis- 
course, Which is republished without 
alteration, but with new notes. 

The author first treats of the na- 
ture and object of his work, and 
the cause aaa inconvenience of neg- 
lecting toinquire into the names of the 
authors of anonymous works in the 
last century; then he mentions the 
principal works upon anonymous and 
fictitious authors; and the necessity 
ofa new work to facilitate their dis- 
covery; he afterwards enumerates 


_the principal works he has consulted, 


and the names of those persons to 
whom he was indebted for valuable 
information. This useful discourse 
is full of curious literary history. 
After having explained the plan and 
utility of M. Barbier’s work, it now 
remains to us to glean a few facts 
from his numerous pages, which 
may inspire our readers with a wish 
to read the whole that they, as well 
as ourselves, may derive pleasure 
and information from it. 

The works of the Baron Holbach 
of Diderot, Freret, Boulanger, and 
of all of this school and coterie, have 
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supplied M. Barbier with the subjects 
of many of his most curious articles. 
The history of the Encyclopedists 
would have been but very little 
known, without the assistance of our 
Bibliographer. In the article, Con- 
Sessions du Comte de — (b 
Duclos) there is a note in which 
most of the works of this academi- 
cian are disputed ; it terminates with 
the following paragraph. He (Du- 
clos) had kept his bed for some 
days; he was considered as one of 
the unbelieving philosophical Ency- 
clopedists. His death is not spoken 
ot, having nothing remarkable in it. 
The short period of his sickness al- 
lowed him to escape from the world 
without noise or scandal, 

The'cum privilegio Regis, and the 

approbation of the censors, naturally 
attracted the attention of M. Barbier; 
os the last, whose ridicu- 
ous reputation has passed from 
the library to the salon. What 
Frenchman does not recollect the 
good censor, who, having read the 
translation of the Coran, found no- 
thing in it contrary to faith and good 
morals? Louis IV. once conde- 
scended to the office of censor, when 
Madame de Maintenon published 
her work, called L’ Esprit de linsti- 
tute des filles de Saint Louis, (the 
ladies of Saint Cyr). The royal ap- 
probation is expressed in these sin- 
gular terms. 

‘© | have read this treatise, which 
perfectly explains my intentions im 
founding the House of St. Louis, I 
heartily pray to God that the ladies 
may never leave it. Signed Louis.” 
A privilege equally curious, though 
of a different kind, was granted to 
Laurent Etienne Rondet, son of a 
printer; who, at the age of seven 
years anda half, performed the office 
of compositor in the printing of 
the Hebrew Grammar of Nicholas 
Henry. 

This Dictionary also contains 
some political anecdotes, for what 
is there in which politics cannot be 
introduced ? For example: a person 
named Helot, author of a book en- 
titled L’ Escole des filles, was hanged 
in effigy for it; copies of his book 
were burnt at the foot of the gallows, 
and the bookseller was condemned 
to a severe punishment. The author 
also mentions a young man, named 
Charles le Petit, who was caught 
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me impious and libertine songs. 
e was tried and, notwithstanding 
werful protection, he was 7 
yurnt at Gréve, about the year 1673. 
Boileau makes this tragical event 
the subject of the following lines: 


A la fin, tous ces jeux que l’atheisme 
éléve 

Conduisent tristement le plaisant a la 
gréve. 


About a century after, in 1763, the 
famous Wilkes published an Essay 
upon women : the English ministers, 
Lord Halifax and Egremont, who 
had some reasons to hate the author, 
seized the work as obscene, but 
were condemned by the English 
Jaws to pay £4000 damages. The 
resent laws relative to the press in 

‘rance condemn to long imprison- 
ments, and heavy pecuniary penal- 
ties. 

Whimsical titles, or subjects for 
books are now out of fashion; at the 
time when they were a means of suc- 
cess, many authors distinguished 
themselves in this way. The follow- 
ing are specimens of this species of 
wit. 

‘Essay upon the Natural History of 
some species of Monks, TT in 
the manner of Linneus ; translated 
from the Latin, by John Anti-monk, 
(Broussnet) at Monachopolis, 1754, 
Svo. 

“An Eulogium upon Something, 
dedicated to Somebody, with a Sing- 
ing Preface, (by Coquelet.) Paris, 
1730, in 12mo. 

‘An Eulogium on Nothing, dedi- 
cated to Nobody, with a post-face ; 
third edition, little revised, not at all 
corrected, and augmented with seve- 
ral nothings (by Cogwelet). Paris, 

1730, in l2mo. 

** An Eulogium upon Minetto Bat- 
toni, the Pope’s tom-cat, (Benedict 
IV.) in its fife time, and first so- 

rano of its little concerts, (by Count 
ead Felsonte,1795, in small 4to. 

“Cataracts of the Imagination, 
Deluge of the Scribomania, Lite- 
rary Vomitings, Encyclopedical He- 
morrhage, Monster of Monsters, 
by Epimenides the inspired, (attri- 
buted to Massagnon, son of a grocer 
at Lyons.) In the Cave of Tropho- 
nius, in the Country of Visions, 
1779, 4 vols. in 12mo 

“Joyous Songs, given birth to 
by un ane anyme onissime, (by Collé) 


new edition, with great changes, 
which still require to be changed, 
1765, in 8vo. 

** Songs which could not be print- 
ed, and which my censor ought not 
to pass over. (by Collé) 1754, in 
12mo.” 

It would be easy to make a large 
collection of these boeks, which very 
often have nothing remarkable in 
them but the titles. For example: 
we had occasion to read the Cata. 
racts of the Imagination, and cay 
assure our readers, that this whim 
sical title conceals only detached 
pieces of literature and philosophy 
of very moderate quality, and which 
the lowest publications would be 
ashamed of. 

We shall return to M. Barbier’s 
work when he publishes his other 
volumes. 


Ueber die Bildung der Ggyptischen 
Gottheiten. 


On the Egyptian Divinities, by A, 
Hirt. 


This treatise, forming a part of 
the memoirs of the Acalemy of Ber- 
lin, but which is sold separately, is 
very interesting. It was not till 
after the French expedition into 
Egypt, as Mr. Hirt observes, that 
we could appreciate the immense 
variety of objects represented by the 
monuments of that country. 

The author, already known by his 
researches on this oahjeet; and par- 
ticularly by a dissertation upon the 
construction of pyramids, is now 
endeavouring to discover upon the 
monuments, the images and cha- 
racters which distinguish Egyptian 
divinities. 

He has taken Herodotus as his 
guide; and, indeed, this historian is 
supposed to have attained to greater 
knowledge in Egyptian theogony 
than any other author; but he gives 
to the seventeen gods, worshipped in 
Egypt, greek names. 

1. Hirt thus enumerates the gods 
and goddesses —Ist. Latona (Buto.) 
In the monuments she is only to be 
recognised by her attributes. 2nd. 
Pan (Mendes). There is only one 
monument as yet discovered where 
he is represented with goat’s-feet, 
us mentioned by Beredens. ul 
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Jupiter, (Amun.) The naked parts 
are painted blue in a monument at 
Philae: which agrees with what is 
said by Eusebius in his Evangelical 
reparation. The sacred vessel of this 
god is often seen, from which M. Hirt 
infers, perhaps rashly, that the Am- 
monians were a colony of Thebans. 
4th. Vulean (Phta) According to He- 
rodotus the Egyptians represent him 
ander the figure of a dwarf, and the 
monuments have many things simi- 
lartoit. Sth. Helios (Phré): The 
son of Vulcan, with a falcon’s head. 
There are a great many figures 
of this kind, but it is impossible 
they can all relate to Helios, who is 
often confounded with Osiris and 
Horus. 6th. Luna. It is difficult to 
distinguish her from Isis and from 
Bubastes. 7th. Minerva, (Neith.) 
We can only form conjectures upon 
the images which represent her; it 
appears that in the hieroglyphick 
language she is indicated by the 
Searabeus. 9th. Venus, (Athyr.) 
The cow was consecrated to her, 
and there are in the temple of Ten- 
tyris images of this goddess, who 
must not be confounded with Isis. 
These are the eight original divi- 
nities; the four following may be 
said to form a part of their poste- 
rity. Ist. Hercules, (Chon) son of 
Amun. It cannot be said with cer- 
tainty that his image is on the 
Egyptian monuments; yet it seems 
that he sometimes appears under 
the forms of a Cabtre,a hero, and 
even as a human figure, with the 
head of a lion. 2nd. Mars, parti- 
cularly worshipped at Papremis. 
M. Hirt has recognised him in 
several bas-reliefs in the temple of 
Tentyris ; this god is often covered 
with a lion’s mask. 3rd. Anubis, 
represented under the form of a dog, 
with pointed ears and a long snout ; 
he is often seen with other gods, 
but sometimes occupied in the pre- 
paration of a mummy, and still 
oftener employed in the Judgment 
of souls. 4th. Thoth oe to 
whom the Ibis is consecrated is 
represented with the head of this 
bird, and holds a sceptre and keys. 
The judgment of souls is one of 
his attributes. . Anubis and Thoth are 
both called Hermes by the Grecks. 
After these four divinities, ure five 
more recent. Ist. Bacchus-Osiris : he 
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is generally seen armed witha whip ; 
with a hat and feathers on his head, 
holding keys and -the Phallus. M. 
Hirt thinks Serapis is the same. 
Several monuments record his suf- 
fferings and his reign in the in- 
fernal regions. 2nd. Isis-Ceres, wife 
and sister of Osiris, and divides with 
him the infernal empire; as_pre- 
siding over the destinies of Egypt, 
she is represented sitting and holding 
Horus upon her kness. She has 
near her cow’s horns, and above her 
head is the star Schts. 3rd. Horus- 
Apollo, also called Aroeris, Arveris, 
and Harpocrates : there are some 
remains of his temple at, Hermon- 
this; he was worshipped as a child, 
or as a young man surrounded by 
divers attributes; the Augur’s wand 
and whip belong to him, as _partici- 
pating in the judgment of the dead ; 
sometimes he has a falcon’s head, 
4, Diana-llithaja, Bubastis: she has 
a temple in the city of this name; 
the cat is consecrated to her; she 
presides over births, and protects 
the infernal regions. 5th. Typhon; 
the ass, the crocodile, and the Hip- 
— are consecrated to him; 
e has a temple at Tentyris, and: is 
often seen united to Horus. M. 
Hirt has added to the end of his 
work several dissertations on the 
propogation of the Egyptian myste- 
ries, and on objects relating to the 
ancient and modern civilization of 
the Egyptians. 


—--- 


Die Hymnen des Orpheus grieehisch 
und Deutsch. 


The Hymns of Orpheus, in Greek and 
and German. Translated into verse 
of the same metre as the original. 
By Charles Philip Dietsch. Svo. 
1822. 


It has been long acknowledged as 
a true axiom in philology, that the 
oems attributed to sli do not 
Selene to that divine poet, but are 
the production of poets who lived 
after him. And it must be owned 
that, if in their time nature would 
not allow trees and rocks to quit 
their places, in order to follow an 
harmonious lyre, the songs they 
haye left us in Orpheus’s name were 
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not fitted to extend the empire of 
the marvellous at the expense of the 
laws which govern the world. How- 
ever, we do not mean to infer that 
the hymns attributed to Orpheus 
bave no iatrinsic literary value. 

The collection is valuable for the 
study of mythology and philosophy. 
Written in a time when the tradi- 
tions of Orpheus were believed, it 
has changed its form; but the founda- 
tions of the doctrines are preserved. 
Onomacrites, generally thought to 
be the author of a great part of the 
works of Orpheus, was contempo- 
rary with Hipparcus, who exvelled 
him from Athens. Thus, though 
fictitious, the works of Orpheus 
are not anterior to the chefs- 
d'oeuvres which antiquity has left us. 
The French language will not admit 
of any exact imitation of ancient 
compositions ; the best translations 
give butavery imperfect ideaofthem. 

It often happens that the images 
of the author give place to those 
that the translator thinks it con- 
venient to substitute; or, rather, he 
vields to the necessity of adopting 
others, because he cannot include in 
the same space a_ corresponding 
number and extent of thoughts. 
Hence arise circumlocutions, sup- 
pressions, and miserable sentences, 
which not only load the text with 
superfluous words, but often entirely 
alter the sense of the author. The 
poems bearing the name of Orpheus 
are those which present the most 
dificulties; and we even venture to 
assert that they cannot be versified, 


ENGLIS 


A Poem. 


London. 


The Loves of the Angels. 
By Thomas Moore. 
1522. 8vo. pp. LAS. 


However highly critics of emi- 
nence may speak of three or four 
principal poets of the present day, 
there is not one in whose praise they 
have been more unanimous and de- 
cided than in that of the author of 
the poem now before us, and our 
country ean not boast a contempo- 
rary name more highly esteemed by 
foreigners than that of Mr. Moore. 
The meed of immortality may be yet 
more confidently anticipated by this 
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and that a prose translation would 
he very unsatisfactory. The ques- 
tion is decided, poets require poets to 
translate them ; prose is incapable of 
rendering the graces of their compo. 
sition, and nothing remains of those 
majestic songs which interest the 
reader and inspire him with enthusi. 
asm: and,what is very extraordinary, 
the more faithful the translation js, 
the more it degenerates in beauty 
and approximates to vulgar parody, 
The Germans are more happy; Ho. 
mer and Virgil, Pindar and Horace 
may be read without knowing Creek 
or Latin. To these M. Dietsch has 
now added Orpheus; and Germany, 
for the first time, beholds a poetical 
translation of these poems.  M, 
Dietsch has dedicated his work to 
that indefatigable poet, M. Voss, 
who has translated Homer, Virgil, 
Theocritus, Hesiod, and, recently, 
Aristophanes. Several hymns were 
imitated by M. Voss before M. 
Dietsch translated them. He found 
great assistance in the works of 
Tobler, Kosegarten, Herder, Clu- 
dius, Follenius, and Schwenk. The 
(ireek text agrees with that of Her- 
mann with a few exceptions which 
are justified in the preface. 

We remarked but few things to 
find fault with in the translation, 
though we should have admired a 
little more perspicuity. These faults 
are slight and cannot detract from 
the merit of a book that contains 
so much thatis excellent; for there 
are some lines rendered with asio- 
nishing precision. 


H BOOKS, 


distinguished individual if, from the 
judgment of the critics, he were to 
consult that tribunal of the public 
to which many are more disposed to 
pay implicit obedience that to the 
dicta of the learned, or to the ela- 
borate disquisitions of professional 
writers: for there is no living au- 
thor from whom a projected work 
is anticipated with more anxiety, and 
whose productions are sought after 
with greater avidity by readers ot 
taste and refinement. Our critics 
have ventured to predict that there 
are but four or five of our contem- 
porary writers whose fame will 
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descend to posterity: for our parts, 
we conceive that literary is the most 
dangerous of all prophecy, but 
wliere the united voice of the public 
concurs with the unanimous judg- 
ment of the learned, there can be 
little risk in predicting the immor- 
tality of the bard, and Mr. Moore 
has lene been destined in the opi- 
nions of the European literati, as 
well as by every lover of the Muse, 
to occupy 4 principal compartment 
in the Tewple of Fame, and to shine 
as one of the first of the modern poets 
ofthelyre. It would be superfluous at 
resent to enter into any analysis of 
Mr. Moore’s writings, or to discuss 
the characteristic features of his 
genius; ‘these have been already 
pourtrayed with bility and are ap- 
wreciated by the public, but we may 
eindulged in the pleasure of repeat- 
ing, that no lyric writer of the mo- 
derns can equal Mr. Moore in bril- 
liancy of imagination, in harmon 
of rhythm, orin melody and all that 
relates to the structure of verse.* 
When it was announced that Mr. 
Moore was writing a poem on the 
Loves of the Angels, we must con- 
fess that we were amongst those who 
regretted that he had selected such 
a theme, for, although the subject is 
highly susceptible of those beauties 
of the imagination which Mr. Maore 
can so pecnliarly give, it is totally 
incapable of pathos, or of being 
adapted to the highest order of poetic 
composition to which alonea writer of 
Mr. Moore's genius ought to devote 
his Muse. Angels may be objects 
of pious contemplation, but it is not 
in our nature to hold any sympathy 
with them; and an author, who se- 
lects such a subject for a poem, is 
constrained to divest his Angels of 
their heavenly attributes, or at least 
(like Milton and others) to degrade 
them by ascribing to them human 


passions, and to represent them act- 


ing after the manner of mortals. 
We believe there is no man, however 
intelligent, who, by a mere change 
of names, might not read pages or 
even books of the Paradise Lost, and 
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conceive himself reading a Heathen 
Mythology divested of its grosser 
fancies; and it is on this principle 
that we object to such subjects being 
made the foundations of lyric or even 
of epic poetry. They being the pious 
representations of the scriptures, if 
not on a level, at least in too close 
an association with the machinery of 
Homer and the mythology of the 
ancients; and create in the unwary 
and sceptical reflections highly dan- 
oo“ tu the sublime truths of ou: 
ivine Revelations. There is, how- 
ever, another objectionwhich has beew 
urged against Mr. Moore's selecting 
this remarkable passage of Scripture 
as the subject of his poem; it has 
been thought dangerous to excite the 
public attention to such a passage at 
all, Mr. Moore hiwself appears te 
have had some misgivings upon this 
point, but for our parts we can not 
conceive that the adien is valid 
or even worthy of serious attention ; 
at all events, the decision of the 
question lies in a very narrow com- 
pass. The passage is either apocry- 
phal or it is not; if it be apocryphal, 
it is no part of our religion, and 
may be selected for poetry, in com- 
mon with any passage from history 
or from any other source; if it be 
nota seed it is a part of Di- 
vine Revelation, and the error ef the 
oct would be not in selecting, but 
In treating it irreverently ; an error 
from which Mr. Moore's good sense 
wonld have preserved him. We 
hardly need observe that the pas- 
sage must from its very nature be 
spurious or apocryphal, and we are 
inclined to agree with those who 
view it as a fragment of the barba- 
rous religion existing in the time of 
Moses, and which, by some unfor- 
tunate chance or error, was origin- 
ally interpolated into the Book of 
Genesis, (Chap. vi.) and whence it 
was copied into the book of Enoch. 
To leave, however, a point of no 
consequence but to the schools; we 
may ace that Mr. Moore never 
writes upon any subject without 
previously investigating it with 


* The whole of the poem is founded upon the well known passage in the 
Book of Enoch, (Chap. vii. Sect.2.) “It happened after the sous of men had 
multiplied in those days, that daughters were born to them elegant and beauti- 
ful; and when the Angels, the sons of heaven beheld them, they became ena 


Moured of them.” 
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more of learning than poets gene- 
rally possess, and with more of in- 
dustry than poets generally choose 
to exert. Thus,in the present work, 
he gives evident proofs of his having 
diligently canvassed the writings of 
commentators and of the primitive 
Christians, and Mr. Moore appears 
to have the faculty of almost intui- 
tively penetrating into the most com- 
plex subjects, and of arriving as in- 
tuitively at the conclusion of the 
deepest controversies; and his notes 
to this poem are a fine specimen of 
the facility with which an elegant 
scholar and a man of genius can se- 
lect what is beautiful, or discover 
what is ridiculous even in the pon- 
derous writings of the fathers. 

The poem is divided into three 
Cantos, in which the three Angels 
tell their own Loves ; the first Canto 
being preceded by a few stanzas in- 
troducing the characters and sub- 
ject, and representing— 


One evening in that time of bloom, 

On a hill’s side, where hung the ray 
Of sunset sleeping in perfume, 

Three noble youths conversing lay. 


Of Heaven they spoke, and, still more 
oft, 
of the bright eyes that charm'd them 
thence ; 
Till, yielding gradual to the soft 
And balmy evening's influence— 
The silent breathing of the flowers— 
The melting light that beam’d above, 
As on their first, fond, erring hours, 
Each tuld the story of his love, 
The history of that hour unblest, 
When, like a bird from its high nest 
Won down by fascinating eyes, 
For Woman's smile he lost the skies. 


This stanza, although far from 
the best, and by no means a speci- 
men of the beauties of the poem, is 
veta very fair specimen of the struc- 
ture of the versification, and of the 
richness of imagery and of metaphor 
which pervades the poem. 

Of the three Cantos, we decidedly 
like the first less than either of the 
others. The angel is less heavenly 
in his attributes, indeed, the mortal 
whom he loves is the more angelic 
being of the too; there is moreover 
muck objection to inebriation being 
made the means of this angel’s ca- 
tastrophe, and finally the catastrophe 
itself is liable to be turned into ridi- 
cule. The angel is sent ona mis- 
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sion to the extreme region of the 
East, 


Where Nature knows not night's delay, 
But springs to meet her bridegroom, 


Day, 
Upon the threshold of the skies, 


But this messenger on his passage 
beholds on our earth a_ beautify! 
nymph and becomes enamoured, 
The fair Lea, however, is always 
wrapt in heavenly visions and con. 
tinues immaculate. At length the 
angel, returning froma mortal feast, 
in the fervour of passion reveals to 
her the word, the passport into hea. 
ven, on the pronouncing of which to 
mortal ears he is bereft of his beatic 
attributes, his wings become power. 
less; Lea assumes the word, and is 
transported into heaven, leaving the 
angel’s hopes and desires without 
fruition. Some of the poetry of this 
stanza is so extremely beautiful as 
to compensate for the defect in the 
story. The description of the nymph 
bathing, in the first and second 
stanzas, and theangel’s fervour in the 
last fatal scene are both exquisitely 
written, and we have read few lines 
more beautiful than the followin 
commencement of a stanza in p. of 


Ob, but to see that head recline 
A minute on this trembling arm, 
And those mild eyes look up to mine 
Without a dread, a thought of harm! 


These alone forma subject for an ar- 
tist, although they are bereft of much 
of their beauty in our pages by stand- 
ing without the context, and dis- 
jointed from the rest of the scene. 

The second Canto is by far the 
finest, and is replete with the most 
fervid and glowing poetry. It opens 
with a beautiful description of the 
Creation of Eve, and oF the Angels 
of Heaven having been summoned 
to witness this first of woman spring: 
ing into life and existence. One of 
these attendant Angels subsequently 
is enamoured of a female, and the 
description of the object of his love, 
in page 49, is extremely beautiful, 
and contains several happy meta 
phors, particularly that * + 4 young 
tree in vernal flower.” 

The Angel first influences the at 
tachment of the object of his affec- | 
tions by his power over her dreams, 
and the delirium of their mutual 
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passion is painted with great earn- 
estness, and many of the metapho- 
rical expressions give surprising 
strength to the description. At 
length the Angel is induced by the 
yersuasions of the female to reveal 

imself in his heavenly light and 
splendour, and she is instantly con- 
sumed in his arms. We need not 
say that this catastrophe is so simi- 
lar to the story of Jupiter and Se- 
mele in the third metamorphosis as 
to displease the classic reader and to 
appear a plagiarism. The whole 
Canto has a powerful effect on the 
feelings, and until this apparent 
plagiarism from Ovid, the reader 
enjo s uninterrupted delight. 

e are aware that there are many 

ersons of taste who will prefer the 
ast Canto to the second, and to 
which indeed it stands in beautiful 
contrast. After the strong, and even 
tumultuous feelings excited by the 
second Canto, with its tragical con- 
clusion, the soft chaste on the 
milder attachment and happier con- 
stancy of the third Angel Zaraph 
and his Nama, are as the most de- 
lightful balm tothe senses. Taking 
away the angelic character of Za- 
raph, this Canto of itself wouid form 
a beautiful pastoral. The introduc- 
tion to it is remarkably happy, and 
we close the book with but one re- 
gret, that this Canto should be so 
much shorter than either of the 
others. 

Whatever defects there may be in 
this poem, they arise solely from the 
subject ; but we must do the author 
the justice to acknowledge, that he 
has displayed the greatest genius in 
rendering the subject attractive, and 
In overcoming nearly all the dith- 
culties it presented to its adaptation 
‘o the general taste and to the pur- 
poses of poetry. 

Many of the stanzas are in Mr. 
Moore's best style, and display a 
melody and a fluency of versification, 
which have been seldom equalled and 
hever surpassed by any writer in this 
or in any language. 

The poem is not without its minor 
defects, but these relate so exclu- 
sively to particles, and are so over- 
whelmed by the general beauty of 
the piece, that it would be the pro- 
vince of hypocriticism rather than 
of criticism to expatiate upon them 
or even to point them out. Wema 
briefly state that there are a few indl- 


cations of haste in lines having trisy}- 
lables where synonymous dissylla- 
bles would have improved the quan- 
tity. We do not either like the fre- 
quent termination of a line by a short 
monosyllable ending with a mute; 
such monosyllables, for instance, as 
yet, not, spot, got, met, set, cup, up, 
&c. &e.; or the termination of a 
stanza by short monosyllables end- 
ing with a liquid and a mute, as 
sent, went,&c.&c. There are a few 
metaphors which appear to us inap- 
‘propriate and inelegant, such asa 
female face compared to a sun-flower 
in page 8, and expressions equally 
careless, such as that of an angel 
stealing “one side-long look,” in 
the same page. A few ase are re- 
markably faulty, such as 


The despotism that, from that hour, 


and some allusions amount to the 
ridiculous, such as Lucifer’s knock- 
ing out a third of the stars with his 
tail, an idea truly extravagant and 
childish; and approximating the 
figure of an angel of Scripture to a 
cerberus or mermaid, 

Such instances as the above are 
however of infrequent occurrence, 
and are too trifling to derogate from 
the merits of so splendid a poem. 
A poem which must give unfeigned 
delight to every reader of taste and 
renius; a poem which would add 
ustre to the brightest name in Eng- 
lish literature. 





German Popular Stories. Collected 
by M. M. Grimm, from oral tra- 
dition. London, 1823, 12mo. pp. 
240. 


If the claim to the compositign of 
fables and of stories of ghosts, giants, 
dwarfs, fairies, and witches, could 
be an object of much national pride, 
we believe every nation in Europe 
might enter a protest against the 
collection in the present volume 
being published under the title of 
German stories. Many of such nur- 
sery tales, such for instance as Tom 
Thumb, Jack the Giant Killer, and 
Whittington and his Cat, have for 
centuries been common to every 
country in Europe, and to those 
countries in Asia with which we 
are sufficiently well acquainted to 
ascertain a fact of so trifling a 
nature. It is in vain, at this dis- 
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tance of time, to attempt to ascer- 
tain in what country of ancient Eu- 
rope or of Asia a particular nursery 
tale had its origin; and to assert, 
as many critics do, that because 
Jack the Giant-Killer was formerly 
1 tale common both to England and 
liermany, it must have been im- 
ported into this country by the 
Saxons, is just as unsatisfactory as 
the assertion that Rowena imparted 
it to Hengist and Horsa, or that 
Cour de Lion communicated it ta 
his German companions in the Cru- 
sades. Most of such tales have pro- 
bably originated in all countries 
without any  inter-communication 
npon the subject. The idea of gi- 
ants and dwarfs would most proba- 
bly occur to every barbarous people, 
and that idea once vnuleia. such 
stories as Jack the Giant-Killer and 
Tom Thumb seem but a necessary 
ronsequence. It is a question of 
much greater importance whether 
such tales are injurious, or innocent 
as books of amusement to children ; 
and although we hold as absurd 
Rousseau’s idea, that a fable can per- 
maneutly affect a child's morals, or 
create in him any lasting confusion 
between truth and falsehold; we 
are yet of opinion that all stories, 
the interest of which is derived 
from terror or gloom, should be 
excluded from our younger studies ; 
and unless ridicule and laughter can 
he excited by stories ot ghosts, 
witches, and fairies, they should 
never be allowed te form part of 
the juvenile library. The practical 
good sense and sound morality of 
Miss Edgworth’s writings for chil- 
dren, combined with her tact for 
amusing, have justly thrown the 
books of our younger attachment 
into disrepute. We wish a similar 
observation would apply to the 
works now in circulation among the 
poor. Here the old tales of nursery 
fiction have given way to absurd 
and pernicious stories of German 
romance, and the moral ballad of 
* Peath and the Fair Lady,” and 
the simple pathos of ‘* Fair Rosa- 
mond,” or of the “ Children in the 
Wood,” has yielded to religious 
tracts or to indecent ribaldry. Hav- 
ing confessed the superior utility of 
such works as Miss Edgworth’s 
over those tales of ghosts and fairies, 
tvhich used to make us hide our 
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heads under the bed clothes in our 
younger days, we may be indulged 
in the perversity of our nature, and 
allowed to cast one longing, lin- 
gering look upon that class of juve. 
nile story which now seems fading 
from a thing of current use into one 
of record, or almost of antiquarian 
research. We have no doubt that 
some twenty years hence, a Christ. 
mas Carol, or Goody Two-Shoes 
will be a literary curiosity. 

The work before us is of a 
highly amusing description; _ it 
consists of three species of stories, 
stories in which beasts are the ac- 
tors, stories where man is the pro- 
minent agent, and lastly, tales of 
the Rossicrucian description, in 
which the interest is derived from 
fairies and from enchantment, 
Most of these latter tales appear to 
us to want the gorgeous colouring 
of the Fairy Tales which delighted 
our boyhood, where the scenes were 
laid in the sunny climes of the east, 
and Mr. Tabart’s collectiontof such 
Fairy Tales will at least rival the 
present volume in that class of its 
contents. Of the stories inthe book 
before us many are interesting, and 
they are generally well told, pre- 
serving the homely simplicity adapt- 
ed to a child’s capacity and taste. 
The moral of these tales is generally 
rood; we say generally, for in sowe 
be instances, such as in the story 
of the Golden Bird, it is so mixed 
with what is equivocal, or even bad, 
that a child might imbibe from it 
an admiration of successful ss 
whilst in many of the tales, such for 
instance as “* Hans in Luck,”’ and the 
“ Travelling Musicians,” the moral 
must be imperceptible to a child, 
and would require much of mamma's 
elucidation to make him conceive 
that there was any at all. The vo- . 
lume however, as a whole, has our 
approbation, and it forms a very 
useful and amusing addition to 4 
child’s book-case, and we doubt not 
that the fire-side and evening table 
of many a family circle have been 
enlivened by it, during this season 
when the weather congregates Us 
round the social hearth, and cou- 
pelseven the most fashionable adults 
to enjoy the charm of participating 
in the amusements of infantine 1 
nocence and simplicity. The work 
is embellished by twelve excellen! 
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etchings, in which that eminent ars 
tist Mr. Cruikshanks has displayed 
his abilities as an engraver, as well 
as his unique talent for grotesque 
and humourous conception; a talent 
specifically different, but equal in 
degree to that of the late Mr. Gil- 
ray. 


_—_—eo 


Outlines of Character. By a Mem- 
ber of the Philomathic Institu- 
tion. London, 8vo. pp. 306. 


So much of good sense, of virtue, 
and even of magnanimity, are said 
to be necessary to a candid confes- 
sion of ignorance, that really a very 
wise man may be a pretender to ig- 
norance from motives of vanity. 
We however must claim for our- 
selves the credit of the first species 
of confession when we avow our ig- 
norance of the pretensions of the 
Philomathic Society, and our unac- 
quaintance with the name of the 
author of the volume now before 
us. We do not mean to cast any 
sneer upon the writer, and still less 
upon the society of which his title- 
page so pompously announces him 
a member. Such associations are 
highly commendable, and their esta- 
blishment ought to be promoted by 
every editor or director of the pub- 
lic press. They wean men trom 
dissipation, debauch and senseless 
revelry; they create a taste for the 
arts which chasten life, they diffuse 
a love of science, and beget the 
invaluable habit of making men re» 
sort to intellection for pastime and 
amusement. Associations for one 
common object of intellectual plea- 
sure at once quicken the faculties, 
and create generous and kindly feel- 
ings and although politics and re- 
velation may, as the author states,be 
wisely excluded from debate, these 
important subjects must necessarily 
be indirectly benefitted by the im- 
provement of intellect incidental to 
such societies. Itis only from the 
collision of intellect that liberal no- 
tions and enlarged views can pro- 
ceed, and where, as in country 
towns, communications of thought 
are limited, the inhabitants, even if 
studious, are less enlightened upon 
politics and religion than their ee 
thren of larger cities. Having thus 
given our cordial praisc to the na- 
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ture of the Philomathic Society, we 
may be allowed to caution the mem- 
bers of sueh institutions from suffers 
ing their partial admiration of each 
other to stimulate to the publication 
of that, which, although really ere- 
ditable to their debating room, 
may yet be unworthy of forming 
an octavo volume for the public. 
These * Outlines of Character,” as 
the productions of a private gentle- 
man for a private society, are re- 
spectable; but they fall under our 
cognizance in their pretensions to 
the notice of the public at large. It 
is hardly fair in us to observe upon 
any thing in the author’s preface, 
as he telis «s that it is addressed to 
those to whom, in our spinion, the 
outlines themselves ought io have 
been contined—* a select few.’ 
The writer however challenges se- 
verer criticisms, by informing us 
that he is a professional gentleman, 
of course he 1s of the loquacious and 
litigious profession of the law, as 
he further informs us that the lead- 
ing object of the essays was to pro- 
mote and provoke discussion. 

We should judge the author to be 
young, and better acquainted with 
the current literatare of the day, 
than with the standards of English 
composition; for, although his ca- 
dences are often good and _ his style 
is fluent, yet it is loose and fre- 

uently inaccurate, with the youth- 
ful meretriciousness of reiteration 
and of redundant epithets. These 
epithets are often badly selected ; 
and when they are numerous and 
immediately sequent, they are some- 
times tedious from being synony- 
mous, and often absurd from be- 
ing contradictory. It is difficult to 
write upon such subjects as ‘* The 
English Character,” “* The Gentle- 
man,” * The Poet,”’ ** The Orator,”’ 
the ** Literary Character,” &c. with- 
out committing plagiarism and de- 
scending to common place, and 
these difficulties the author has by 
no means overcome. We are bound 
in justice to observe that these 
faults which we have pointed out 
relate to the individual work before 
us, rather than to the character of 
the author's mind, who it appears 
possesses taste and knowledge, and 
who has produced an_ indifferent 
work only, we conceive, from his 
falling into the error of the present 
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day—that of oe too care- 
lessly, and with too little difhidence 
of public opinion. Let our criti- 
cisms induce him to exercise his 
mind in severer thought, and to be 
careful of avoiding redundancies 
and false ornament in his style, and 
we have no doubt that his literary 
success will be far from inconsidera- 
ble. It would be unjust not to add, 
that in his present volume there are 
many new and ingenious reflections 
put with mucb perspicuity and even 
with elegance. We believe we may 
say of this writer what may be said 
of most, that, where he is conscious 
of good and new ideas, he expresses 
them well, It is only when he has 
nothing tu say that he attempts to 
be fine, and only when he attempts 
to be fine, that he becomes turgid 
and meretricious. Our limits prevent 
our exposing many of his opinions 
which are extremely erroneous, and 
from the same cause we are denied 
the pleasure of pointing out in de- 
tail the various merits of the work. 


High-ways and By-ways; or, Tales 
of the Road-side, picked up in the 
"rench Provinces. By a Walking 
Gientleman, 8vo. pp. 432. London, 
1823, 


In the course of our professional 
duties, it is often our lot to encoun- 
ter the opinions of individuals of 
what is called the old school—men 
who complain of the too great diffu- 
sion of letters, and, anticipating 
every evil from the dissemination of 
knowledge amongst the lower orders, 
exultingly point to the days of their 
youth, when a London newspaper 
would contain scarcely the adver- 
tisements of a dozen new books dur- 
ing a season. For our parts, we 
must confess, that in this particular 
at least we are disciples of the new 
school, and view the multiplicity of 
books which yearly issue from the 
press as an infallible indication of 
an improved and happier state of 
society. We are glad to see all or- 
ders of men won from the joys of 
sense to those of intellect, and we 
agree with those great writers who 
have maintained that morals and 
decorum are in ratio to the diffusion 
of knowledge, and that the best 


check to the abuses of the press ig 
to be found, not in the interference 
of the laws, but in the unlimited 
freedom of the press itself, 

If we deny that books have in. 
creased beyond their due proportion 
to the increase of society, we must 
confess that poems and tales appear 
to us to have increased out of all 
ratio to the general multiplication of 
books. So numerous are the works 
of this description that, we believe, 
numbers of them receive less atten- 
tion than they are entitled to and 
many an author of merit is fated to 
be but cursorily read by the critic, 
and to receive the judgment due to 
his class rather than to his individual 
performance. 

We must confess we had no in- 
tention of giving to this volumea 
greater — in our review than 
what is due to works in general of 
this class; but, on perusing theseTales 
of the Road-side, we found them so 
distinguished for elegance of style— 
the whole work is in what artists 
would call such excellent keeping— 
and the author’s sketches of cha- 
racters, of scenery, and of incidents 
so felicitous, that we felt that a 
more lengthened description of the 
volume would be a source of amuse- 
ment to every reader. 

These tales are dedicated to the 
distinguished author of the Sketch 
Book, and of Bracebridge Hall; 
and they are written in the closest 
imitation of that polished and ele- 
gant writer. They have all his cha- 
racteristic beauties and defects, the 
copy is seldom below the original, 
and in many points contains beau- 
ties which even Geoffrey Crayon 
himself might be proud toown. The 
general complexion of the work is, 
as to style, what the most polished 
manners are to society; indicating, © 
perhaps, no natural excellence, but 
the highest culture and the most 
familiar acquaintance with the best 
models. In his delineations of cha- 
racter and of circumstances he never 
fails to interest his reader, or to leave 
a strong and permanent impression 
on the mind ; but his effect is pro- 
duced, not by bold and decisive 
touches of genius, but by nice discri- 
mination and elaborate finish ; and, 
like his rototype, his only fault is 
that of dilitation, arising, we should 
conceive, not from any effort at book- 
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making, but rather from his cha- 
racter of intellect. 

Our author with his dog and gun, 
and with the more necessary but 
less pleasing accompaniment of a 
knapsack, makes a pedestrian tour 
through the southern provinces of 
France; and his volume consists of 
four tales, in which he relates all 
that he has experienced and all that 
he has heard on his journey. In 
his avant-propos, he announces the 
design and plan of his intended tour, 
and evinces a disposition and a tact 
which might well be a passport of 
any pedestrian into the association 
ofthe inhabitants amongst whom he 
might choose to sojourn; and we 
conclude this prefatory intimation of 
his designs and plans with some- 
thing bordering on a wish that we 
had been his compagnon de voyage. 

The first story is entitled “ The 
Father’s Curse,” a name we think 
the selection of which is in bad taste. 
Our author, in an elegant and in- 
teresting manner, recounts his intro- 
ducing himself into the family ofa 
country gentleman in the district of 
Le Perigord. The family is in 
mourning ; every thing evinces re- 
cent grief, but present festivity. It 
was one of those observances of a 
custom common in France, of the 
neighbours assembling in the house 
of a friend to shew tl.eir attachment 
and to dissipate his grief for some 
recent misfortune. Our author is 
hospitably invited to join the as- 
sembly, the whole of which he de- 
scribes with great pathos; and in 
his way home from the house, the 
= of the neighbourhood re- 
ates to him the occasion of the 
meeting and the misfortunes of the 
family. M. Le Vasseur is a well- 
descended country gentleman, liv- 
ing on a good estate, happy and be- 
loved by all around him: but the 
excess of crime and folly in the old 
Bourbon government bel super- 
indnced upon that class of persons 
in France ‘habits of reflection, and a 
spirit of inquiry; and M. Le Vas- 
seur, amongst the rest, had became 
a republican and a philosopher. He 
had fled Paris with horror at the ex- 
cesses of the revolutionary party, 
and was residing in the country, fos- 
tering the hope that a government 
might be established as free from 


anarchy as from the crimes and des- 
otism of the old regime. M. Le 
Wasenes is painted with some incon- 
sistancy; he is an unbending stoick, 
and yet permits much of the dissipa- 
tion of French manners to be prac- 
tised under his own roof. He abjures 
Christianity, and yet allows his 
children to be brought up in the 
Catholic superstition. Some excel- 
lent observations are made by the 
author upon French society, and 
upon the moral or rather immoral 
effects of their old religious and 
political institutions. The eldest 
daughter at length falls a prey to 
the laxity of female sentiments in 
France,—she is seduced,—and her 
subsequent anxiety and remorse, the 
conflict in the bosom of her seducer, 
his triumph over his stronger incli- 
nations, and his marriage of the 
object of his seduction, the father’s 
affliction and wounded pride, and his 
final reconciliation with his child, 
are all painted in the highest style 
of interest. But at length Agnes, 
the second and favourite child of Le 
Vasseur, marries against her father's 
consent with the son of a poor 
royalist, who had returned with the 
Bourbons. LeVasseur’s cup of misery 
is now full, he bears his misfortune 
with philosophic sternness, but he 
abstracts himself from human sym- 
pathy : refuses to see his Agnes, 
who lives with her husband in ter- 
rible poverty, proudly refusing every 
assistance. ‘The mother visits this 
daughter in her retreat, and, return- 
ing home, endeavours to persuade 
Le Vasseur to forgive his Agnes, 
and acquaints him with her preg- 
nancy. He dispatches a servant with 
a letter to the cottage which all his 
family imagined contained the par- 
don of his child. It contained de- 
nunciations of his vengeance,—his 
curse. Agnes was momentarily ex- 
pecting her confinement: the shock 
of this letter threw her into convul- 
sions, which terminated her exist- 
ance. It was the meeting of the 
family and neighbourhood after this 
catastrophe to which our author had 
been invited at the introduction of 
the tale. 

Our limits do not allow us to make 
any extracts, and it is doing the 
author great injustice to give the mere 
outline of his tales, for his principal 
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merit lies more in filling up that out- 
line than in the outline itself. Some 
of his scenesare exquisitely wrought, 
and the meeting otf Madame Le Vas- 
seur with her unfortunate Agnes is 
of this description. 

The second story is of a more 
varied description; but it is dread- 
fully dilated, and ought to be reduced 
to half its present size. It contains 
many excellent passages, and wants 
little but abridgement to render it of 
equal interest with the rest. We must 
observe, that the author’s abandon- 
ment of the noble stranger, so uni- 
versally beloved, on his discovering 
that he had been one of the many 
who had voted for the execution of 
Louis XVI., appears to us extrava- 
gant and childish. We abhor blood- 
shed, and pity that weak and un- 
fortunate king, but, considering the 
frenzy excited at the moment, it 
savours little of good sense or of 
christian charity to be fostering en- 
mity and een upon the sub- 
ject after a lapse of thirty years. Con- 
sidering also the general aspect of 
the times, it might be more bene- 
ficial to the human race, to teach 
moderation and mercy in revolution- 
ary conflicts, than to preach against 
revolutions which may, perhaps, be 
unavoidable. 

The third story, “ The Birth of 
Henry IV.” is of little interest, but 
it is introduced by a pastoral scene 
on the Pyrenees, and a sketch of a 
Spanish guerilla and smuggler, 
which no author of the present day 
could surpass. 

The book concludes with the story 
of ** La Vilaine Tete,”’ and relates to 
the horrors perpetrated in La Ven- 
dée, by religious fury on one side, 
and by the revolutionary mania on 
the other. This story is of so high 
an interest that it would alone ais 
the volume acceptable to the public, 
and we regret that we cannot give a 
sketch of it to our readers. 

We would advise this author to 
depend more upon his talent for dis- 
crimination, and upon his natural 

enius than upon his acquirements, 
Ceaies those acquirements may be 
of the highest order; and above all 
things, let him compress his matter, 
and bis writings will unquestionably 


be a source ot fame to himself, and 
of improvement to his countrymen, 
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Valperga; or, the Life and Adventures 
of Castruccio Prince of Lucca. By 
the Author of “ Fraukinstein.” 
3 vols. 1823. 


We congratulate the literary pub- 
lic on the fulfilment of that early 

romise of talent, which was given 
j the fair author of the work before 
us in her first interesting, though 
somewhat extraordinary production, 
The life of Castruceio, while it 
comprises incidents of peculiar in- 
terest, and such as engage the deep. 
est attention, displays also a picture 
of the habits and sentiments of the 
two great factions which for man 
years divided and distracted Italy, 
and is, therefore, no less important 
in an historical point of view. The 
character of Castruccio, the powerful 
Cihibeline, is skilfully drawn; and, 
as a personification of all that can 
be said sr conceived of Tyranny, is 
beautifully contrasted with his mis- 
tress, Euthanasia, who might stand 
for the mortal representative of the 
goddess, ** Sweet Liberty.” The 
style is elegant, yet bold ;and though 
to our taste the descriptions are too 
abundant, we are not disposed to 

uarrel with what many readers will 
ion a failing which ‘ leans to 
virtue’s side.” The following ex- 
tracts will convey some idea of the 
author's manner, as well as of the 
iain spring of the story, and the di- 
versity of principle, of sentiment, 
interest, a habit of mind between 
the two lovers, 

‘‘The winter passed away, and 
with the summer the toils of the 
soldier began. Castruccio left Lue- 
ca and joined the army of Uguecione 
ugainst the Florentines. He took 
leave of Lis lady ; yet she neither tied 
the scarf around him ner bade him 
go and prosper. Florence was her 
native town, and love of their 
country was a characteristic of all 
Florentines. Euthanasia was brought 
up in the midst of public discussions, 
and of expressions of public feeling ; 
the army of the Florentines con- 
tained her best friends, the com- 
panions of her youth, all “_ 
men whom she had esteemed an 
loved; how then could she bid het 
lover go and prosper, when he went 
to destroy them?” 

Castruccio was however victorious, 
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and the news of her country’s defeat 
is carried to Euthanasia. 

“She had spent the period, that 
had elapsed since the departure. of 
Castruccio, in utter solitude. Her 
anxiety, and the combat of feelings 
which she experienced, destroyed all 
her peace: she dared not give her 

ravers to either side; or if, follow- 
ing the accustomed bent of her in- 
clinations, she wished success to her 
townsmen, the idea ef Castruccio 
defeated, perhaps killed, turned all 
her thoughts to doubtful bitterness. 
Yet, when the Florentines were in- 
deed defeated, when messenger after 
messenger — intelligence from 
her terror-stricken friends of the 
sad losses they had sustained, when 
the name of Castruccio as the slayer 
was repeated with fear and curses 
by those whom she tenderly loved, 
then, indeed, the current of her 
feelings returned with violence to 
its accustomed channel; and bitterly 
reproaching herself, for having dared 
to hesitate in a cause where her 
country was concerned, she knelt 
down, and solemnly and delilerately 
made a vow, sanctifying it by an 
appeal to all that she held sacred in 
heaven and upon earth ;—she made 

a deep and tremendous vow, never 
to ally herself to the enemy of F!o- 
rence,” 


Sequel to an unfinished Manuscript 
of Henry Kirke White. London, 
1823. l2mo. pp. 142. Price ds. 


We have always considered the 
duties of a critic te be of the most 
serious nature. His judgment, it 
partial, must either injure the fame 
and property of a writer, or anjus- 
tiflably benefit them at the expense 
of the public; and, if his judgment 

- be erroneous, he may injure society 
by the suppression of useful matter, 
or, on the other hand, by contribut- 
ing to the diffusion of what is per- 
nicious. We regret when these con- 
sciencious views of our functions 
compel us to pass severe and un- 
qnalitied censure on works which, 
like that now before us, are pub- 
lished with the best intentions to- 
wards the community. This little 
volume, after a preface containing 
the pious fraud of asserting the 

Eur, Mag. March, 1823. 


quict death-bed to be the necessary 
consequence of a religious life, pro- 
ceeds to a support of revelation, by 
a collection of matter mueh of 
which is unfounded, much is ques- 
tionable, and the remainder is either 
totally irrelevant to the point to be 
established, or, if true and a ypli- 
cable, is put by the author in a 
manner by no means superior to 
that in which it has been used by 
his namerous predecessors, We 
express our opinions thus strongly, 
from a conviction that the cause of 
Christianity has been seriously in- 
jured by the many impotent works, 
which weak, but well meaning, mer 
have lately published in its defence. 
With those who are tirm in their 
faith, a work like the present is 
useless; to those who are wavering 
or sceptical, its style would render 
it repulsive and ridiculous, whilst, to 
the reader of reflection, its badness 
of reasoning would make it an ob- 
ject of contempt. The great injury 
done by such works is amongst the 
half learned, who judge a cause to 
be weak from the weakness of its 
advocate; and the very extensive 
diffusion of infidelity through every 
rank of life may ina great measure 
be traced to three causes; that of 
attracting the public attention to 
infidel writings by the indictment 
of publishers; that of exciting sym- 
pathy for those publishers by sen- 
tences unreasonably severe, and, 
finally, by the want of discrimina- 
tion and of reasoning faculty in by 
far the greater number of those whe 
write in the defence of Christianity. 
The Hore Pauling ot Dr. Paley, 
or the Analogy of Bishop Butler, 
and works of similar depth of inge- 
nuity, can be alone useful where 
publications like the present have 
so long ceased to be objects of res- 
pect even to the most illiterate. 


Letters from a Lady to her Niece; 
containing practival Hints intend- 
ed to direct the Female Mind, 
Edinburgh, 1822. ISmo. pp. 142, 


We doubt not that the author of 
this little volume is a lady of at- 
tainments and of very good inten- 
tions, but we much question the 
utility of her letters to a public 
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already in possession of Mrs. Cha- 
pone’s Letters, of Dr. Gregory's 
Advice to his Daughters, of Miss 
Edgworth’'s writings, and indeed of 
so many other works of a similar 
description. Her letterscontain the 
current good advice of all didactic 
books of morals for young ladies, 
but it appears to us that her precepts 
and counsel are given in terms too 
general and diffuse to be practically 
useful, whilst she has seataieal that 
moral painting of character and de- 
scription of incident, which render 
Miss Edgworth’s juvenile works at 
once so impressive and attractive to 
young minds. The present volume 
1s hardly intended for an age which 
would render it fair in us to do any 
thing more than to observe, that it 
does not evince that characteristic 
union of eicgance and fervour so 
conspicuous in Mrs. Chapone’s Let- 
ters, or the descrimination and prac- 
tical good sense which pervade Dr. 
Giregory’s Advice to his Daughters. 
The 7 in giving her reasons for 
limiting the reading of novels, has 
prescribed a moral test by which no 
novels, except the prolix, dilated 
works of Richardson, could bear to 
be tried; and she appears to have 
overlooked that the greatest of all 
reasons against novel reading is, 
that the excitement novels produce 
indisposes the mind of youth to other 
and more important works, which 
must of necessity be comparatively 
dull and irksome. But surely some 
oral supplementary advice is neces- 
sary to that direction of poetical stu- 
dies, which would send a young lady 
of fifteen to an indiscriminate perusal 
of Shakespeare, or which would di- 
rect that age to the perusal of the 
mature sublimity of Milton, and to 
the ponderous epics of Southey, for- 
getting the fables of Gay and Dry- 
den, the visions of Cotton, the bril- 
liancy of Pope, the pathos of Crabbe, 
or the fervid eloquence of Byron. 
The work is written with much 
affection, and with the best inten- 
tions towards her to whom it is 
addressed. 


An Historical Account of his Majes. 
ty’s Visit to Scotland. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Svo. pp. 338. Price 8s. 67. 
Edinburgh, 1822. 


Ir would perhaps be presumptuous 
in a critic to pass any numerous 
or material censures upon a work, 
which has already received the pa. 
tronage of the public to the extent 
of four editions in the short space of 
as many months; but it may * well 
to inform our readers that the volume 
before us has owed its circulation to 
local circumstances and to the nation- 
al feelings of our fellow-subjects of 
the North, and not toits own import. 
ance or to any intrinsic merit what- 
ever. Itis a collection of the most 
minute and trifling, as well as of the 
most material, facts relating to his 
Majesty’s late visit to Scotland ; and 
of which it is scarcely necessary for 
us to observe, that the greater part 
have already appeared in the daily 
papers. We have here printed, in 
the imposing form of an octavo, all 
the fleeting and contradictory ru- 
mours of his Majesty’s intentions 
relative to his visit to Scotland: we 
have accounts of the preparations 
for his reception, even to the hang- 
ing of a mirror in Dalkeith House, 
(the Duke of Buccleuch’s) with the 
ballads which were sung about the 
streets, the orders of different pro- 
cessions, and even the names of 
dishes and their arrangements upon 
the royal table, and the volume is 
further eked out by lists of all who 
were at the levee at Holyrood Palace, 
and by a description of the caps and 
petticoats of the ladies. This work 
might possibly be of use as a book 
of reference and for precedents at 
some future visit of our monarchs 
to Scotland, but for any other pur- 
pose it appears to us tedious and 
trifling in the extreme. The book 
contains several plates, all of which 
represent his Majesty so surrounded 
with guards, that he seems rather to 
he entering a captured or a hostile 
city, than to be visiting a body o! 
loyal subjects. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


AMERICA. 

Astorm last year tore up a large 
oak near Brownsville. Uuder the bark, 
which was torn off in the fall, was dis- 
covered the impression of a male and 
female figure standing near a tree. 
The woman held some fruit in one 
hand, and was surrounded by deer, 
goats, bears, Indian fowls, &c. The 
oak was presumed to be five or six 
hundred years old, and the impression 
must have been made long before the 
age of Columbus. 

ASIA. 

Aline of telegraphs has been esta- 
blished from Calcutta to Chunard, a for- 
tress on the Ganges, 150 miles south of 
Benares. The distance is 336 English 
wiles, and the intelligence is convey- 
edat the rate of 100 miles in 12 mi- 
nutes. Both the European and native 
merchants anticipate much advantage 
from this rapid communication of news. 

If we may believe the Bombay ga- 
zette, a person has lately discovered 
an alphabet, by which may be deci- 
phered the ancient inscriptions found 
inthe caverns of India, consecrated 
to the Hindoo worship, such as those 
of Elephanta, Keneri, &c. It is ex- 
pected this will elucidate with pre- 
cision the signification, dates, use, and 
origin of these inscriptions. 

AFRICA. 

A letter from St. Louis, in Senegal, 
gives the following account of the 
state of the establishments on the left 
bank of this river, on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1822. There are eleven large 
plantations, containing 800,000 square 
feet of cotton grounds, and which it is 
expected will be soon doubled in ex- 
tent. Six new plantations have just 
been acquired from the natives, and 
are about to be laid out for the growth 
of cotton. Indigo and other equinoc- 
tial plants have been cultivated with 
success, and the equitable adminis- 
tration of Government by the French 
functionaries induces the natives to 
offer themselves as free labourers, so 
that labour is easily obtained. It is 
computed that the English cruizers in 
one year liberated 2810 negroes, whom 
they had captured in vessels bound for 
the West-Indies. 

WEST INDIES, 

St. Domingo.—The paper called 
the Teleyraph of the 18th of August 
1822 contains an admirable address 
from the commissioners of public in- 


struction at Port-au-Prince to parents 
of both sexes. It appears that the 
majority of the black population are 
very zealous in acquiring instruction 
for their children, and that the number 
of Lancasterian schools ure to be in- 
creased. The address endeavours to 
stimulate those who are regardless of 
the benefits of acquiring and dissemi- 
nating knowledge, and it denounces 
the vengeance of the laws against 
those who circulate obscene books and 
prints. The ancient university of St. 
Domingo has been re-established, and 
able professors have been appointed 
in the departments of the classics, 
phibosophy and civil and canon law. 
The island is fast recovering from the 
brutal state to which it had been re- 
duced by its former christian posses- 
sors, 
GERMANY. 

In August last, during a violent 
storm of rain, there fell near the 
castle of Schoenbrunn, in Austria, aw 
immeuse number of insects unknown 
in Austria. They were covered with 
aspecies of coagulation, and died on 
being removed from the water. It is 
conjectured that they had been driven 
from some distant country by a water- 
spout. 

The class of philology and history 
in the academy of sciences at Berlin 
has, since 1817, twice postponed the 
following question, each time doubling 
the value of the prize. “ What was the 
proceeding at law before the tribunals 
of Athens in public and in private 
causes, distinguishing as muchas pos- 
sible the different forms observed in 
each.” Three dissertations were given 
in, and the academy bestowed the prize 
upon that of Messrs. Meyer and Schoe- 
mann, both of them from Griefswald. 

At Munich, the travels into the 
Brazils of Mawe, Eschwegge, Langs- 
dorf, Koster and of the Prince of 
Neuvied, have had eminent success 
with the public. The works in the 
press are the researches and travels of 
Messrs. Martins and Spinx, whose ex- 
tensive collections of objects from the 
Brazils are, by a royal ordinance, to 
be formed into a separate collection, 
to be called the Museum Brasilianum,. 
‘The werk will consist of two volumes, 
quarto, accompanied by lithographic 
maps, portraits and views. There will 
be also two collections in Latin. The 
Mawmalia will be represeuted in folio 
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plates, and 39 engravings will be de- 
voted to the three genera of the ape 
tribe. This superb work, published by 
royal authority, will appear at Easter. 

German Universities —-A great sen- 
sation has becn produced throughout 
Germany by the appearance of a work 
entitled, “ The disgraceful proceedings 
of the Universities, Lyceums and Gym- 
pasia of Germany, or history of the 
couspiracies of the schools against 
royalty, christianity, and _ virtue, 
by K. M. E. Fabricius.” This work 
of about 200 pages is dedicated to 
the German members of the Holy 
Alliance, and to their ministers and 
ambassadors at the diet, and it de- 
nounces and vituperates the most en- 
bightened and estimable of the German 
literati and men of science. It propo- 
ses to abolish all universities, or to 
put them under a more severe sur- 
veillance. 

The illustrious Reiske of Leipsic has 
left several valuable works upon the 
Arabians, and one in particular which 
he entitled “ De rebus gestis Arabum 
ante Mahammedem.” He has also 
left acopy of an Arabian M.S. relating 
to the families of Arabia, of which he 
bas made a Latin translation, and in 
his “ Prodidagmata ad Hadgiji Califae 
librum memorialem,” published in 1747, 
he speaks of his having written a 
history of the Arabs, from Jesus Christ 
to thetime of Mahomet. Mr. Hartman 
and Mr. Heinrich, a professor at Bon, 
discovered this M.S, in the library at 
Lubeck, in 1814, it is entitled,“ Reis- 
kii primae lineae regnorum Arabicorum 
et rerum ab Arabibus medio inter 
Christum et Muhammadem tempore 
gestarum.” This M.S. consists of 376 
pages, 4to. and to itis auuexed “ Ru- 
dimenta historiae et chronologiae Mu- 
hammadem;” it will be published im- 
mediately; Mr. Hartman purposes to 
publish whatever he may discover of 
the writings of Reiske. 

Three of the most enlightened and 
valuable works bave just been sup- 
pressed at Vienna, by public authority, 
among them is the Pannonia of Count 
Albert Festelizs. 

RUSSIA. 

Admiral de Krusenstern has been 

engaged for many years upon a set of 
eharts of the south sea, and which are 
now nearly finished. The set will con- 
tain thirty charts, and the publication 
will be at the expense of the Emperor 
of Russia. 
- Aw English firm has just obtained the 
exclusive privilege of lightiog by gas 
throughout the Russian empire for ten 
years. 
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Odessa.—On the 12th September, 
1822, the pupils of the Lyceum of 
Odessa celebrated the anniversary of 
the death of the Duke of Richlieu, and 
wore mourning for the space of three 
days. 

POLAND. 

M. Hoffman, professor in the Univer, 
sity of Warsaw, has invented a sort of 
coat made of cupper, by which the most 
inexperienced swimmer can save him. 
self iu the most rapid river. This dis. 
covery is likely to prove of the greatest 
utility in shipwrecks as well as in ford. 
ing rivers in military operations. By 
repeated experiments it appears that 
@ person may, with this apparel, go 
about 120 paces in a minate. 

Mr. Kowalski, a celebrated poet of 
this country, has just published a 
translation into the Polish language of 
the best comedies of Moliere. 

Mr. J. U. Niemuwicz purposes te 
publish, at Warsaw,'a collection of un- 
edited documents relating to ancient 
Poland. The first part will be in three 
volumes, the price of subscription will 
be six rix dollars. 

GREECE AND TURKEY. 

The following is a table of the popu- 

lation of Greece. 
Morea eeeeweee eFC aeaceeveeee - 400,006 
Northern or Middle Greece .,.250,000 
BEG cane qasdoncegeerss OE 
Scio before the massacre ,.,..110,000 
Tino ‘ee ateeeeeeee esr aeereeraeeee 15,000 
RNGID. « cccceecees es eeqeened ae 
Nax0S . ,.ccccccccesesecesee 10,000 
PAPr0S .cccccccegeccsecccecce 2,000 
NiO .cccccqevecccccccqeccces SPO 
Milo ,ccqccccrcccccecseqsee 9,000 
Santorini .eeececsesegeeeeee 12,000 
SOMO. cap cece ges ys cc qcgses 20,000 
Hydria @reeereeereseses gece 25,000 
SPOEBle. ccacccccqseeccoeqeee BOM 
Crete ....cccececceececveres 120,000 
Smatiler isles,......cceccecce 10,000 
lusurgents from other countries 150,000 
Fugitives, &e. .. ...c0eee 0004 100,000 


Total 1,269,500 

Thus these brave people do not 
amount to one-fourth of the number 
in the United States of America at 
the time of their resisting the op- 
pression of the mother country, avd 
yet, abandoned by the Christian part 
of Europe, they have for two years 
resisted the numerous and ferocious 
armies of Turkey, and have displayed 
a heroism worthy of their great name 
in ancient history. 

A new Act of Vandalism.— The 
Porte has caused to be sold by weight 
all the valuable books in the fine li- 
brary of Constantinople, and particu 
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larly that belonging to the Princes 
Mourouci, who have always been the 
most persecuted by this barbarous 
government on account of their great 
wealth, their patriotisw, aud their 
talents. 

SPAIN. 

The government, on the Sth January, 
gave its assent to a plan for establish- 
ing a regular stage communication be- 
tween Madrid and Corunna, and a 
communication by steam-boats between 
Corunna and Loudon. Sir John Doyle 
the author of the plan is now complet. 
ing the details. Every thing, which 
increases the facility of iutercourse 
between distant nations, tends to civi- 
lize mankind, and is a real benefit to 
the human race. 

A learned Spaniard, Don Xavier de 
Burgos, purposes to publish a Spanish 
translation of the Biographie Univer- 
selle, with corrections aud additions. 

PORTUGAL. 

The Cortes have voted a medal, 
valued at 50,000 reis, for the author of 
the best commercial code. 

ITALY. 

The workmen employed in working 
the marble quarry, discovered near 
Florence, proceed with activity. They 
have opened a way leading to Mount 
Altissimo, near Sevarezza. The first 
blocks were sent to Paris; the others 
are reserved for Florence and Rome. 
These excavations will provide for 
Tuscany an importaut branch of in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Regulations have been published, at 
Turin, for the government of the Uni- 
versities of Turin and Genoa. They 
consist of sixty-five articles, and pro- 
hibit the students taking their meals 
ia the coffee-houses and taverus, and 
establish houses for those who have no 
relations in the city. The students 
must return to the University before 
sun-set, and they are not allowed to ap- 
pear at balls, billiard tables, and rarely 
at the play. They are compelled to 
appear at divine service, at confes- 
sion, and to take the sacrament at 
stated periods. Four priests are ap- 
pointed inspectors of their religious 
and moral conduct. Regulations for 
schools have also been published, con- 
sisting of 250 articles. 

FRANCE. 

Mons. Mignet, who, in conjunction 
with M. Beugnot, jun. gained the prize 
given last year by the Academie des 
Inacriptions et Belles Lettres, for the 

t discourse upon the Institutions of 
St. Louis, is now engaged in tracing 
the progress and vicissitudes of the 
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reformation in the different states of 
Europe. Mons. Mignet considers this 
great event as the first effort of the 
moderns to acquire liberty. The power 
of the Pope was a dreadful tyranny 
which, during the middle ages, sup- 
pressed the progress of civilization. 
The insurrection or resistance of in- 
tellect, which preceded the great poli- 
tical revolution, began with Arnaud de 
Brescia, the chief of the Vaudois; 
and was continued by the Albigeois, 
amongst whom it broke out so prema- 
turely that the Pope was enabled to 
suppress it. The reformation of Lu- 
ther, on the contrary, broke out at a 
more favourable period, and, being in 
Germany so far from the vicinage of 
papal coercion, it had a greater chance 
of success. From France and Germany 
M. Miguet carries his views to Eng- 
land, where the reformation assumed 
a political character under Henry the 
Eighth, but suttered its vicissitudes of 
fortune under Mary and his other suc. 
cessors. M. Mignet’s analysis of the 
subject is clear, methodical, and his 
language is precise. The basis of hie 
work is, that the reformation was a 
moral iusurrection, or an emancipation 
of the human intellect from the most 
objectionable of all the modes of faith. 

The prefect of Ajaccio has exerted 
himself to collect the subscriptions for 
organising the thirty schools, which the 
government has authorised to be esta- 
blised in Corsica. The sum already 
subscribed amounts to 4,554 franes. 

M. Regnauld, a physician at Greno- 
ble, has invented an instrument by 
which the operation of lithotomy can 
be performed in two minutes. Several 
experiments have confirmed the fact. 

M. Bounfiglio Rossignol, who has vi- 
sited the same countries as M.Caillaud, 
is returned to France. After the pub- 
lication of his travels, which is now in 
progress, he will go to Tripoli, whence 
he intends to traverse the desart and 
penetrate as far as the Niger. 

Hieroglyphies.— A very important 
and unexpected discovery bas beeu 
made of an Hieroglyphic Alphabet, by 
M:. Champollion, jun. His MSS. were 
laid before the Academy of Inscriptions, 
By means of this alphabet the scholar 
is enabled to decypher the names of 
Alexander the Great, Ptolemy, Cleo- 
patra, Berenice, &c.; on the temples of 
Phil, Ombos, Dendera, Esne, &e. he 
has also read the titles, names and sur 
names of Tiberius, Nerva, Trajan, 
Domitian, Adrian, Antoninus, Sabinus, 
&e.; on the Egyptian temples M, Cham.« 
pollion has spent ten years of incessant 
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labour in this pursuit, but he is now 
returned with an ample recompense. 
At the beginning of last November, 
some workmen, in demolishing an old 
wall to build a bakehouse in the vil- 
lage of Mont, found a great quantity 


(Marcu, 


of money in silverand base money of 
the sixteenth century,in the reign of 
Charles IX. and Henry [1l. kings of 
France ; of Gregory XIII. and Sixtus 
V.Popes. ‘The most recent bears the 
date of 1588. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Philosophical Society of York —The 
more particular object of this society is 
to elucidate the geology of Yorkshire. 
There are few counties in England 
which are traversed by so great a vari- 
ety of strata as this, few of which the 
strata contain so many fossils interest- 
ing to the geologist, or so many mine. 
rails important to the arts, and few 
of which the geological relations are 
so imperfectly and doubtfully deter- 
mined, ‘Towards the illustration of 
this subject, the society presume to 
hope that something may be done by 
a contribution of specimens from every 
part of Yorkshire to a central Museum. 
The foundation of such a Museum has 
been laid by a present, made to the 
society, of a very valuable and per- 
fect colleetion of the fossil remains 
lately discovered in the Cave of Kirk- 
dale. But though the illustration of 
geology is the principal design of 
the Yorkshire Museum, it will be open 
also to other objects of scientific curio- 
sity, and will be a proper repository 
it is conceived for those antiquities, 
with which the county and particularly 
the city of York is known to abound. 
in addition to the Yorkshire specimens, 
the society are in possession of an ele- 
phant’s tooth from Rugby, probably of 
the same era as the Kirkdale bones; 
they have received a few geological 
specimens from Newfoundland, and 
some mineralogical ones from Sweden 
and other parts of Europe; a small col- 
lection of recent shells from the West 
Indies has been presented to them, and 
a fragment of a meteoric stone which 
fell at Juvenas, on the 2ist of June, 
1821, given to one of the members of 
the society, by M. de Humboldt. 

Mr. Bowditch has made arrange- 
ments for the speedy publication of a 
sketch of the Portuguese establish- 
ments in Congo, Angola and Benguela, 
with some account of the modern dis- 
coveries of the Portuguese in the inte- 
rior of Angola and Mozambique, with 
a map of the coast and interior. 

Dr. Baron, of Gloucester, has under- 
taken to write the account of the life, 
aud to arrange for publication the nu- 
merous manuscripts of the late Dr. 


Jenner; for which purposes all the do- 
cuments in possession of the family 
will be committed to his care. From 
that gentleman, therefore, the pablic 
may expect an authentic work as spee-. 
dily as his professional avocations wi!! 
allow him to prepare for the press the 
ample and interesting materials with 
which he is to be furnished, together 
with those which he himself accumv. 
lated during a long and confidential 
intercourse with Dr. Jenner and many 
of his most intimate friends. 

Miss Aikin is preparing for publica. 
tion a Memoir of her Father, the late 
John Aikin, M.D.; together with a 
selection of such of his critical essays 
and miscellaneous papers as have not 
hitherto appeared in a collective form. 
Improved editions of several of the most 
popular of Dr. Aikin’s works are also 
preparing under the care of his family. 

Sir Everard Home, Bart. will shortly 
publish a third volume of Lectures on 
comparative Anatomy. 

A gentleman long known to the li- 
terary world, is engaged on the Lives 
of Corregio and Parmegiano. 

In the course of a few weeks will 
appear in one volume Fables for the 
Holy Alliance with other Poems, &c. 
By Thomas Brown, the younger. 

Early in the Spring will be published 
in one volume 12mo. with a plate, the 
Art of Valuing the Tenants’ Right on 
entering and quitting farms in York- 
shire and the adjoining counties, adapt- 
ed for the use of landlords, land-agents, 
appraisers, farmers and tenants. By 
J. S. Bayldon. , 

A translation, by J. S. Forsyth, of 
Preceis Elementaire de Physiologie. 
Tome Second, par. F. Magendie, will 
soon be published : into which will be 
introduced many interesting notes ex- 
tracted from the Physiological Journal 
and other works by the same author, 
elucidating the facts contained in the 
elementary treatise. ‘This volume, to- 
gether with that already published, 
will form a complete elementary work 
on this important branch of medical 
science. 

The Geography, History and Statis- 
tics of America and the West Indies, 
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as originally published in the American 
Atlas of Messrs. Cary and Lea, of Phi- 
ladelphia, are re-priuting in this coun- 
try, in one volume 8vo. with much ad- 
ditional matter relative to the new 
States of South America, and accom 
panied with several maps, charts, and 
views, so as to concentrate under the 
above heads, a greater fund of infor- 
mation respecting the Western Hemis- 
phere than has hitherto appeared. 

Mrs. Holderness has in the press a 
volume entitled New Russia, being 
some account of the colonization of that 
country, and of the manners and cus- 
toms of the colonists. To which is 
added a brief detail of a journey over- 
land from Riga to the Crimea, by way 
of Kieo, accompanied with notes on the 
Crim Tartars. 

Mr. Oliver, surgeon, has in the press, 
and will publish in April, Popular Ob- 
servations upon Muscular Contraction, 
with his mode of treatment of diseases 
of the limbs associated therewith. He 
proposes also to illustrate his system 
of the application in particular cases 
of mechanical apparatus by graphical 
delineations, more particularly when 
the knee, elbow and aucle joints are 
affected. 

A new novel, entitled Willoughby, 
in two volumes, will appear in a few 
days. 

The Rev. Dr. Rudge’s Lectures on 
Genesis is nearly ready for publication. 

Dr. Meyrick’s Treatise on Ancient 
Armour, a book calculated greatly to 
facilitate a right understanding of the 
early historians, and to throw much 
light on the manners of our ancestors, is 
expected to appear in the course of next 
month. The chronological arrange- 
ment of the whole, the illuminated 
capitals illustrative of the subject, and 
the more picturesque representations 
of the armour of different periods, ren- 
der this publication unlike any that has 
preceded it ; which is on a plan socom- 
prehensive as to make it an important 
acquisition to every extensive library. 

Mr. James, author of the Naval His- 
tory of Great Britain, has in the press 
the Second Part of that work, which 
will contain a Plan of the Battle of 
Trafalgar, superior in accuracy to any 
yet given of that memorable action. 

Points of Humour, illustrated in a 
Series of Plates, drawn and engraved 
by G. Cruikshank, is in the press. 

A reprint of Southwell’s Mary Mag- 
daleu’s Funeral Tears for the Death 
of our Saviour, in royal 16mo. with 
4 Portrait, will shortly be published. 
-4n Appeal for Religion to the best 
Sentiments and Interests of Mankind, 
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being, Ipt. Four Orations for the Ora- 
cles of God.—2nd. Judgment to Come, 
an Argument in Five Discourses. —3rd. 
Messiah's Arrival, a Series of Lectures. 
By the Rev. Edward Irving, A.M. 
Minister of the Caledonian Church, 
Hatton-garden, in one vol. Svo. is in 
the press. 

An Historical Essay upon the Art of 
Painting on Glass, from its earliest in- 
troduction into England by Cimabue, 
to the present day.—In which will be 
described, seriatim, the Heraldic Em- 
blazonings and Portraits upon the prin- 
cipal Painted Windows in Fonthill 
Abbey: Backler’s Painted Window for 
the Duke of Norfolk; that in the li- 
brary of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. 
at Stourhead ; some of the tasteful per- 
formances of those ingenious artists, 
the Crekes, Egintons, Pearsons, and 
others will receive every attention.— 
Together with remarks on Historical 
Painting in Oil. 1 vol. 8vo. By Thos. 
Adams, junior, Shaftesbury. 

The following English works have 
lately been translated into Foreign 
languages :— 

The Pirate, translated into French. 
Paris, 4 vols. 12mo., 10 fr. 

Travels in the United States of Ame- 
rica, By Miss Wright. Translated into 
French, by J. T. Parisot. Paris, 2 vols. 
Svo., 10 fr. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, abridged and tran- 
slated into French. By A. Caillot, 2 
vols. 12mo. with Plates, 9 fr. 

Shakspeare translated into French. 
By Letourneur, new edition, revised 
and corrected by F. Guizot and A. P, 
13 vols. 8vo. Subscribers’ price 65 fr. 

France. By LadyjMorgan. Trans- 
lated into French. Brusseils 2 vols, 
12mo., 6 fr. 

Parke’s Chemistry, translated into 
French. By J. Riffault—Paris. 2 vols. 
8vo., 10 fr. 

Helen, Countess of Castle-Howel. By 
Mrs. Bennet: translated into French 
by the Translator of the Romances, by 
the Author of Waverly—Paris. 4 vols. 
12mo., 10 fr. 

The Shetlanders. Translated into 
French. By the Translator of Ro- 
mances, by the Author of Waverley— 
Paris. 2 vols. 12mo., 5 fr. 

The Works of Lord Byron. Trans- 
lated into French, third edition, re- 
vised and corrected. With a Portrait 
of the Author—Paris. 1Smo., 17 fr. 

Hume’s History of England, with 
Smollett’s Continuation. Translated 
into French. By M. Campenon, 22 
vols. 8vo., 132 fr. 

State of England with Regard to its 
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Finance at the commencement of 1822. 
‘Translated into French. By M.M.P. 
A. D.—and J. G.—Paris. Svo., 4 fr. 
90 ec. 

Collection of the Parliamentary 
Speeches of Fox and Pitt. ‘Translated 
into French. By M.H. de Janvry, 12 
vols. 8vo., 72 fr. 

Washington Irwin's Sketches of Eag- 
lish and American Manners. ‘rans- 
lated into French—Paris. 2 vols. 8vo. 
10 fr. 

Millar’s Chemistry. Translated into 
French. By P. H. Coulier—Paris. 8vo., 
7 fr. 50c. 

Europe during the Middle Ages. 
By Hallam. Translated into Freuch 
by M. M.P.Dudouit, and A.R. Borghers 
—Paris. 4 vols. Svo., 28 fr. 

A work called la Galerie Francaise ; 
or, a Collection of the.celebrated Men 
and Women, who flourished in France 
durivg the 16th, 17th, and 18th Cen. 
turies. By a Society of Men of Letters 
and Artists—Paris. 4to., Price of each 
No. 6 fr. 60c. 

Pope's Rape of the Lock. Translated 
into Italian. By G. Benini. 

Prose Translations of the Poetry of 
Byron and Scott have been made into 
the Russian language. 

The Fortunes of Nigel. Translated 
into French. By the Tvauslator of the 
other works of the Author of Waverly, 
4 vols, 12mo., 10 fr. 

Fitz-Osborne’s Letters. By W. Mel- 
moth. Translated into French. By A. 
D. Paris. Svo. 3 fr. 

A few Days at Athens. By Miss 
Wright. ‘Translated into Freach — 
Paris. 8vo., 4 fr. 

Robertson’s Charles V. Translated 
iato French. By J. B.A. Suard, fifth 
edition—Paris, 4 vols. Svo., 26 fr. 

Ellen Percy. Translated into French. 
By Mdlle. de M.—Paris. 3 vols. 12mo. 
G fr. 

The works of Sir Astley Cooper and 
Benjamin Travers. Translated into 
French. By G.Bertrand,2 vols.8vo. 14 fr. 

Sir Waiter Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
Translated into Italian Verse. By M. 

Joseph Indelicato, 8vo. 

Miss Edgeworth’s Tales. Translated 
into French. By Mde. Elisa Voiart, 
2 vols. 12mo., price 5 fr. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Pugin’s “ Specimens of Gothic Archi- 
tecture,” Vol. Ll. is just published. 
it contains fifty-four engravings, and 
ten sheets of letter-press. The latter is 
by Mr. E. J. Willson, of Lincoln, and 
embraces, besides historical and dis- 
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criptive information, a Glossary of old 
terms, used in Gothic Architecture... 
The work is now finished in two yols. 
4to. 

“ Architectural Illustrations of the 
Pablic Buildings of London.” No, }. 
of this work contains seven engravings 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the New En. 
trance to the House of Lords, the 
Temple Church, and the Custom-house, 
with two sheets of letter-press. 

FINE ARTS. 

Views in Savoy, Switzerland, and on 
the Rhine, engraved in mezzotinto, 
from drawings made upon the spot, 
By John Dennis, accompanied with 
descriptive letter-press, in five 
at IG6s. each Part—prints 24s. proofs. 

The Art of Miniature Painting, con. 
taining the most clear, and at the same 
time, progressive instructions in that 
art, and the processes for attaining 
perfection in it. 

Eltou’s Microscopic Scenery, con. 
taining forty-three transparent scenes, 
on which are represented upwards of 
one hundred of the. most interesting 
objects, discoverable by the aid of the 
Microscope, uniform with the Trans. 
parent Orrery and Astrarium, with a 
descriptive pamphlet. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Memoirs of the Life and Works of 
Sir Christopher Wren. By J. Elmes, 
architect, 4to. Portrait and ten Plates, 
3f, 3s. 

Hayes’s Catalogue of Greek and 
Latin Classics, in which will be found 
every Edition of Importance that has 
appeared in this Country and on the 
Continent, including the Variorum and 
best critical editions, in folio, quarto, 
and octavo; and the modern editions 
by the German and Dutch Commenta- 
tors. Also the principal Lexicogra- 
phical Works, and an extensive col- 
lection of Critical and Philological 
Literature in the learned languages, 
&e. price 2s. 

Some Considerations on the present 
distressed State of the British West. 
India Colonies, their Claims on the 
Government for relief, and the advan- 
tage to the Nation in supporting them, 
particularly against the competition of 
East India Sagar. By a West ludian, 
Svo. 1s. 6d. 

Essays relative to the habits, cha- 
racter, and moral improvement of the 
Hindoos, which have originally ap- 
peared in the Friend of India, 8vo. 
7s. 6d, boards. 

Nopolteon Anecdotes, Part V., em- 
bellished with a beautiful Engraving 
of the Battle of Austerlitz, price 2s. 6d. 
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Mr. Britton’s History and Antiquities 
of Canterbury Cathedral, in one vol. 
4to. is just published. It contains 26 
engravings, with a history and descrip- 
tion of the Building, account of the 
Monuments, Anecdotes of the Arch- 
bishop, &c. 

The same author’s “ Illustrations, 
graphic and literary, of Fonthill Ab- 
bey,” is announced for publication 
early in April, and will contain twelve 
engravings instead of nine, as originally 
promised. 

The Belgian Traveller, being a com- 
plete Guide through the United Nether- 
lands, or Kingdom of Belgium and 
Holland. By Edmund Boyce, illus- 
trated with Maps, and Views. Fourth 
Edition. 1S8mo. 8s. bound. 

The Traveller’s Guide down the 
Rhine. By A. Schreiber, with a Map. 
New Edition. 18mo. 8s. bound. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Naturalist’s Repository ; or, 
Monthly Miscellany of Exotic Natural 
History, cousisting of elegantly colour- 
ed Plates, with appropriate, scientific, 
and general Descriptions of the most 
curious, scarce, and beautiful produc- 
tions of Nature, that have been recently 
discovered in various parts of the 
World; forming a valuable Compen- 
dium of the most important Discoveries 
of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, 
Shells, Marine Productions, and every 
other interesting object of Natural 
History, the produce of Foreign Cli- 
mates. By E, Donovan, F.L.S.,W.S., &c. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Gil Blas, in Italian. By S. E. Petronj, 
5 vols. 18mo. Second Edition, 25s. 
The fifth Volume contaius critical ob- 
servations respecting the author of Gil 
Blas. 

An Alpine Tale, suggested by some 
circumstances which occurred at the 
close of the last Century. By the 
author of “ Tales from Switzerland.” 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Christmas Stories, containing John 
Wildgoose, the Poacher, the Smuggler, 
and Good Nature, or Parish Matters. 
12mo. 3s. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists, 
Vols. IX. X. and XI., containing Tom 
Jones. By Fielding. 9s. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists, Vol. 
XI, containing the Romance of the 
Forest, by Mrs. Radcliff, will be pub- 
lished in August. 
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German Popular Stories. Second 
Edition, with twelve Plates, drawn and 
engraved by G Cruikshank. 7s. 

POETRY. 

The Son of Erin; or, the Cause of 
the Grecks: a play, in five Acts. By 
a native of Bengal, George Burges, 
A.M. Trinity College, Cambrige. 

Au Elegy to the Memory of the late 
Rev. Henry Martyn, with smaller pieces. 
By John Lawson, Missionary at Cal- 
culla, Svo. 

Vallis Vali, and other Poems. By 
the author of the Juvenile Poetical 
Moralist. Svo. 5s. 

POLITICS. 

A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. 
M.P. upon his Durham Speech, and the 
Three Articles in the last Edinburgh 
Review, upon the subject of the Clergy. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

‘A Remonstrance, addressed to Henry 
Brougham, Esq. M.P. By one of the 
* Working Clergy,” Svo. 2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Hore Romane. A new Translation 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
By Clericus. small Svo, 4s. 

Lectures on Scripture Comparison ; 
or, Christianity compared with Hin- 
duism, Mahommedanism, the Ancient 
Philosophy, and Deism; formiug the 
Seventh Volume of a Series of Lectures 
on the Evidences of Divine Revelation, 
which comprise an Examination of 
Scripture Fact, Prophecies, Miracles, 
Parables, Doctrines, and Duties ; and 
a Comparison of Christianity with Hin- 
duis, &e. in 7 vols. 8vo. By William 
Bengo Collyer, D.D. &c. &e. 

A Treatise on the Genius and Object 
of the Patriarchal, the Levitical, and 
the Christian Dispensations, By the 
Rev, G. S. Faber, Rector of Long- 
Newton, in 2 vols Svo £1 Is, 

The Words of the Lord Jesus; or, 
the Doctrines and Duties of the Chris- 
tian Religion, as delivered in the Dis 
courses and Conversations of the Son of 
God, during his personal Ministry upon 
Earth; arranged from the Records of 
the Four Evangelists. By John Read, 
12mo, 4s. 

Lectures on the Pleasures of Reli- 
gion. By the Rev. H. F. Burder, M.A, 
in 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Resolution, a distinguishing Mark of 
Divine Grace ; or, the Advantages of 
observing the Fourth Commandment, 
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THE DRAMA. 


KING'S THEATRE, 


A NEw spectacle called Alfred the 
Great has been brought out at this 
Theatre since our last number, and 
was deservedly received with  un- 
bounded applause. It was composed 
for the Academie Royale de Musique, 
where it was originally brought out 
last year, or late in 182], and has been 
produced at this theatre under the di- 
rection of its author, M. Aumer. The 
story commences with Alfred’s tempo- 
rary abandonment of the regal dignity, 
and his disguise as the assistant of his 
own neat-herd; and ends with the 
battle of Eddington. 

We are sorry we have not room for 
a detail of the plot of this ballet, which 
is likely to prove extremely attractive, 
and we congratulate the manager on 
its success, and hope it will operate as 
an incentive to many improvements, 
the necessityof which must be obvious. 
Alfred is a true ballet a’ action, con- 
structed after the Italian models, and 
has very little of what, in modern lan- 
guage, istermed dancing. It is a se- 
rious pantomine, a sort of performance 
known in all countries, and liked in 
most when accompanied by good mu- 
sick and splendid decorations, and de- 
rived with very little change from 
sources of considerable antiquity. 
This sort of ballet is, we must acknow- 
ledge, much to our taste; and though 
the stage of the King’s Theatre is not 
favourable to the display of combined 


DRURY 


Tuere has been nothing particu- 
larly novel at this theatre during the 
past month, for excellent acting and 
singing and full houses are common 
occurrences at this renovated theatre. 
The most worthy of remark are the 
opera of Figaro, and the Lent Con- 
certs. The Marriage of Figaro was 
performed with considerable  eclat. 
The Figaro of Liston, and the Susanna 
of Miss Stephens are so well known, 
it is scarcely necessary to dwell upon 
their respective merits. As the per- 
sonal representative of the piquant 
Soubrette, Miss Stephens must yield 
to both her rivals of Covent-Garden ; 
the character in her hands is one of 
lively simplicity, and we look for a 
more spirited vivacity in the attrac- 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


scenery and extended processions, yet 
it is large enough for something rather 
better, more worthy of rational beings, 
than eternal pirouettes and entrechats, 
Alfred is personated by Mr. C. Ves. 
tris, whose acting was highly com. 
mendable. Mademoiselle Mercandott), 
(who has since seceded from the 
theatre,) as his page, looked very 
charmingly, though she wanted the 
energy that this part requires. Ma. 
dame Ronzi Vestris has but little to 
do, but she does that little well. The 
acting falls chiefly upon Mademoiselle 
Aurellie, who does herself great credit 
by her performance. A pas de cing in 
the first act is exceedingly gracetul 
and beautiful, and was much applaud. 
ed; and a chorus-dance, while Alfred 
and his page are sleeping, has great 
taste and merit, both of which will be 
more apparent when the performers 
are a little more perfect. The music, 
by the Count De Gallemberg, a name 
unknown to us, is a compilation from 
Pucitta, Rossini, &c. mixed up with 
Scottish and other national airs, and is 
not remarkable for any thing but what 
is already well known. The scenery 
is excellent, and the decorations are 
liberally and tastefully — supplied, 
though the costume has not been much 
regarded. The whole piece has beeu 
yot up at a considerable expense, and 
has been received with great applause 
by full houses. 


LANE, 


tive fille dechambre of Beaumarchais 
We know not whether this remark 
will not apply almost as closely to the 
singing as to the acting of Miss Ste- 
phens; but then what can be more 
delightful in itself than the quality of 
voice which makes her one and alone. 
The predominant novelty was the Count 
Almavivra of Mr. Elliston, which amus- 
ed us exceedingly. Mrs. Austin was a 
very tolerable Countess as to musical 
effect, and the Page of Mrs, Hughes 
was very fair, although somewhat too 
girlishly wild; but the Page of an 
Euglish Figaro is any thing but the 
Page of the original author. The 
whole opera went off with spirit, and 
was received with loud approbation. 
The Lent Concerts have been held 
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at this theatre exclusively, and have 
been attended with overflowing houses. 
The works of the following great 
composers have delighted their re- 
spective admirers :—Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Rossini, and Dr. Crotch; and 
provided ample scope for the faculty 
of comparison. Among the vocal per- 
formers, the only novelty has beena 
Miss Spence. Her attainments in the 
science, however respectable (and such 
they are,) will not compensate for the 
want of the first of requisites—pathos. 
Her voice, although susceptible of 
melioration, is at present a radical and 
prominent drawback on her perform- 
ance. By the engagement of profes- 
sors of supreme rank in their respec- 
tive instruments, every amateur has 
been in turn delighted with hearing 
that one of his own peculiar choice in 
perfection. We have had the hitherto 
unrivalled Lindley, to whom it has 
long been sufficient to hold the emi- 
nence he has attained, for beyond it 
we hardly think human art can arrive. 
His powers are still in all their vi- 
gour. Mori and Nicholson, who are 


COVENT 


SINCE our last publication, we have 
been favoured with the representation of 
one of those ephemeral productions call- 
ed tragedies ; so called, we believe, for 
no other reason but because they at- 
tempt the exhibition of a great deal of 
grief, and bring two or three fictitious 
personages to an untimely grave. Per- 
haps there is nothing in the whole 
range of intellectual exertion, in which 
the authors of the present day are so 
deficient, as good tragedy, and yet there 
is no want of attempts in that difficult 
path to Fame. Indeed so common is the 
attempt that even ladies, who have 
previously signalized themselves only 
in some petty volume of pettier poems, 
think theinselves entitled to the most 
favoured smiles of Melpomene, and 
dare to attempt that which no indi- 
vidual of the sterner sex is able to pro- 
duce, We think that these vast aspi- 
rations of the fairest part of the crea- 
tion arise from their reliance on the 
gallantry of the audience, rather than 
from any temirarious and over-wean- 
ing conceit in their own powers. How- 
ever this may be, as impartial critics,we 
are bound to temper our devotion to 
the fair with prudence, and not to suffer 
our critical acumen and honesty to be 
sacrificed at the shrine of beauty — 
Without farther preface we must inform 
our readers that we are about to cri- 
licise a tragedy, entitled Julian ; the 
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also of native growth, have delighted 
their auditors; and this is not so much 
owing to their own rapid advance to- 
wards perfection, which is undeniable, 
as to the increased and increasing 
love of the science which pervades the 
public. Puzzi's wonderful perform. 
ance on the horn is uot merely difti- 
cult, it is beautiful; he can do almost 
any thing with that instrument, so 
inflexible in other hands. Mr. Bochsa, 
and his pupil, Miss Dibden, make the 
harp every thing it is susceptible of, 
and surprise us by playing their con- 
certos, comprising highly wrought 
variations, from memory. Moschelles 
plays with the utmost brillianey and 
rapidity of execution, and his charac- 
teristic is vigour and decision. 

These concerts ae now cuded, and 
the theatres closed for a week; for 
custom seals the coors, aud imposes 
a rigid abstinence from places of pub- 
lic amusement to the inhabitants of 
this great city, while those of provin- 
cial towns hail the interval as otter- 
ing a certain treat at their respective 
theatres. 


GARDEN. 


offspring of a Miss Mitford, who has 
given birth to some poems of minor 
pretensions, and which certainly did 
not prepare us to expect either a 
tragedy or an epic poem. After stat- 
ing that this play has been acted for 
several nights, and is still in progress 
to the “ waters of oblivion,” we pro- 
ceed to detail the plot. 


The scene is laid in Sicily, and the 
action of the tragedy arises from the 
virtuous opposition of Prince Julian 
to the ambitious designs of his father, 
the Duke of Melfi. ‘The latter, who 
is uncle to Alfonso, the rightful heir 
to the Sicilian crown, is, on the demise 
of the Prince’s father, constituted Ke- 
gent of the Kingdom, and guardian of 
the young monarch, Under the pre- 
tence of conducting the Prince to Mes- 
sina, where it is proposed that his 
coronation shall take place, Melfi in- 
veigles him into a solitary pass in the 
mountains, where he attempts to mur- 
der his kinsman and his sovereign. 
At this crisis Prince Julian, who had 
ridden from Messina to meet the caval- 
cade, is attracted to the spot bythe cries 
of Alfonso; he interposes at the mo- 
ment when Melfi is on the point of 
slaying the youthful king; and, ere he 
has had an opportunity of seeing the 
face of the traitor whose arm is up- 
lifted against his Sovereign, he plunges 
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bis sword into the side of his father, 
whom he recognises as he ts sinking 
to the earth. He immediately fies 
from the scene of blood, accompanied 
by Alfonso, who travels with him in 
the disguise of a page. The dreadful 
reflection that he has slain his parent 
preys on the sensitive mind of Julian ; 
and, during eight days, delirium asurps 
the seat of reason. The play opens 
with his recovery ; and one of its best 
and most powerful scenes is that in 
which his bride, Annabel, draws from 
him, by her passionate endearments, 
the cause of his strange and sudden 
malady. Peace revisits his breast 
when he learns that he has only wound- 
ed, not destroyed, his father: but his 
happiness vanishes when he finds that 
his father, still obstinate in evil, has 
propagated a report of the death of 
Alfonso by the hand of an assassin, 
and has assembled the barons to wit- 
ness his coronation as next heir to the 
Crown. Julian, whose loyalty is in- 
flexible, vainly endeavours, in an in- 
terview with his father, to dissuade 
him from his guilty design. One of 
the best passages in the tragedy occurs 
in that scene. The unexpected ap- 
pearance of the young King, whose 
death had been so confidently reported, 
excites the suspicion of the nobles. 
One of them, Count d’Alba, who has 
received some secret intelligence of the 
attack which had been made on Al. 
JSonso, arrests Melfi on a charge of high 
treason. He calls on Judean to bear 
Witness against his father; this he in- 
dignantly refuses; and he declares, 
that whatever blood was spilt when 
Alfonso was attacked, was shed by 
himself. Melfi, when arraigned, in a fit 
of frenzy, admits the truth of every 
charge brought againt him. He and 
his son (whose ambiguous declaration 
is looked upon as a confession of his 
guilt) are banished. The character of 
the Count d’Alba is now brought 
prominently forward. His great object 
in removing Melfi and Julian from 
Sicily was, that he might have an op- 


portunity of assailiung the virtue of. 


Annabel, whom he had long loved. 
He contrives to have her inveigled 
to his castle, where he urges his suit, 
bat is indignantly spurned. Julian, 
while weeping over the dead body of 
his father, whose mental conflict has 
caused his wound to burst fort!) afresh, 
and thus occasioned his dissolution, is 
informed of the perilous situation of 
his wife. He hastens to her place of con- 
finement : he gaius admission. He tells 
_ her that his life is forfeited, the hour 
at which he should have quitted Sicily 
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having elapsed. There is, he observes, 
but one way in which she can escape 
dishonour, and he prepares to kill her. 
His resolution fails ; but while he is yet 
parleying, Bertone, D’ Alba's servant 
enters, with two murderers. Annabel 
rushes forward to protect her husband, 
and receives a fatal wound. The as- 
sassins quit the prison; and Julian, 
having thrown his cloak over the 
dead body of his wife, covers himself 
with a garment which one of the mur. 
derers had left behind him. D’ Alba, ig- 
noraat of Annabel’s death, and exulting 
in the supposed success of his scheme, 
returns to the prison. He mistakes 
Julian for one of his followers ; he 
passionately demands of him where 
Annabel has retired ;. and is appalled 
when, after an ambiguous conversation, 
Julian throws aside his disguise, and 
at the same moment snatches from the 
lifeless body of his wife the cloak un- 
der which it had been shrouded, 
D Alba is consigned to the hands of 
justice, and Julian dies in a state of 
melancholy delirium. 

The principal eharacters are cast as 
follows :— 
Alfonso, King of Sicily..Miss Foote. 
Ruggiero, Duke of Melfi, and Regent 

of the Kingdom...Mr, Bennett. 
Prince Julian (his son) Mr. Macready. 
Count D’ Alba,,.......Mr. Abbott. 
The Princess Annabel 
(wife of Julian),... Miss Lacy. 


We are of opinion that the tempo- 
rary success, that attends this play, 
arises from its melo-dramatic incidents, 
and the excellent acting of Macready, 
without whose great and acknowledged 
talents the first night would have been 
its last. The plot is very inartificial, 
the passions exhibited inconsecutive, 
and two of the scenes unnatural and 
absurd. What can be more contrary 
to nature than the slumbering inac- 
tivity of Julian at the feet of the young 
King while his father, Melfi, is ar- 
raigned by the surrounding nobles, 
and evidently falling from the highest 
pinnacle of earthly grandeur into the 
lowest depths of destruction? What 
can be more puerile than the death of 
Julian, who dies, no one knows how, 
by the side of his slaughtered Annabel, 
whom a few minutes before he was 
anxious to immolate together with him- 
self? What more ridiculous than the 
conduct of the assasins who, as soon 
as Annabel had fallen an accidental 
victim, might easily have killed Julian, 
for which purpose they were employ- 
ed by D’Alba, The melo-dramatic in- 
cidents to which we have alluded, and 
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which contributed much to the salva- 
tion of the play, were the introduc- 
tion of the young Prince, Alfonso, at 
the moment when Melfi was about 
to place the crown on kis own head, 
and the snatching of the cloak by 
Julian from the lifeless body of his 
wife, and throwing away his disguise 
in the presence of D’Alba: these 
incidents, although favourable to this 
roduction, would disgrace a regular 
rama. There is only one female 
character, a lady of high birth with- 
out asingle female attendant or friend ; 
a sure sign of sterility of invention. 
No introduction of inferior personages 
to relieve the tiresome monotony ef 
titled grandeur and worthless ambi- 
tion, both of which are now too con- 
temptible to interest the thinking part 
of the community. We must, however, 
conclude our criticism of this produc- 
tion as a regular drama, and say one 
word of it as a poem, because we can 
then speak of it with commendation, 
If this play had been published in parts, 
under the title of “* Dramatic Sketches,” 
we should have been foremost in as- 
signing to it considerable merit: it is 
written with good taste, free from in- 
flation either of sentiment or style, har- 
monious in the verse, skillfully varied 
in its periods, and highly indicative of 
mental power, that might rise to con- 
siderable eminence in any literary flight 
short of tragedy or epopee. 

We cannot omit this opportunity of 
paying a just homage to the great ta- 
lents of Macready; they were perhaps 
never exerted with more felicity, and 
Miss Mitford certainly owes to him, 
and to him alone,the temporary success 
with which her play is honoured; we 
can commend no other performer ex- 
cept Mr. Bennet, who certainly in the 
character of Melfi surpassed any of his 
former efforts. The character of Al- 
fonso is too insipid for any display of 
histrionic talent, and Miss Foot is cer- 
tainly as good an actress as it deserved. 
Of Miss Lacy, in Annabel, we wish 
we could be silent, and, if she were a 
better actress or was gifted with ori- 
ginal talent, we would caution her 
against a servile imitation of Mac- 
ready ; especially in her rapid transi- 
tions from impassioned declamation to 
an undertone, which, unless it is ma- 
naged with the greatest naturalness, is 
never effective and often ridiculous. 
This lady, though a very respectable 
second-rate actress, is incompetent to 
the higher walks of tragedy, and her 
part ought to have been filled by Miss 
F.H. Kelly; but we find from a re- 
cent paragraph in a very respectable 
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morning paper, that this excellent 
actress has fallen under the ban of 
the manager's displeasure. It is there 
stated that the part of Annabel was 
first given to her, but when, after stu- 
dying the part, she attended at the 
rehearsal pursuant to the usual sum- 
mons, she was then, for the first time, 
informed that the character was given 
to another! When we read this para- 
graph we were exceedingly astonished, 
and could not determine whether the 
alteration was more injurious to the 
interests of the theatre, more disre- 
spectful to the public, or more insult- 
ing to an amiable and accomplished 
young lady, who is indisputably the 
only tragic actress on the stage. As 
the public have a right to require the 
exertions of all the best performers on 
every proper occasion, we are justified 
in demanding why Miss Kelly has been 
excluded from the part which was as- 
signed her; and why she is kept from 
appearing on the stage. Her Juliet 
has placed her far above any of her 
competitors, and the town is anxious 
to see her in all the characters in 
which she is reported to excell. It is 
the manager’s interest to bring her 
forward, and therefore we cannot ima- 
gine why he suffers her to remain in- 
active; and, as she is Mr. Macready’s 
pupil, we wonder why he should not on 
this occasion have protected her, espe- 
cially as the casting of the characters 
was entirely in his power. Surely it 
could not proceed from jealousy? It is 
currently reported that the manager 
has tried Miss Kelly at rehearsals in 
many leading characters, and that she 
is found totally incapable. Surely this 
report must be a malignant attempt to 
crush her rising reputation in the bud; 
for we cannot conceive the anomaly, 
that she should be an excellent Juliet 
and yet incapable of acting other cha- 
racters with eclat. Many good judges 
of dramatic talent have seen her act at 
provincial theatres both in England 
and Ireland, and speak of her perform- 
ances with rapturous applause ; there- 
fore we think, if this rumour is with- 
out foundation, Miss Kelly ought to 
have been advised to contradict it pub- 
licly, and not suffer her reputation to 
be blasted by the intrigues of envi- 
ous friends or insidious enemies. We 
feel a strong interest in every thing 
that relates to the development of great 
genius in every department of art or 
science, and for this reason only we 
shall resume the subject in our next 
dramatic article, unless a proper expla- 
nation of this mysterious business is 
previously given to the public, 
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POLITICAL DIGEST. 


NUMEROUs petitions have been pre- 
sented during the month to both Houses 
of Parliament praying for parliamen- 
tary reform, for a diminution of the exces- 
sive expenditure of government, for an 
alteration in the present system of tithes, 
and for various other improvements in 
our polity. Petitions have also been 
presented in great number represent- 
ing the distressed state of the agricul- 
tural interests, and praying for various 
modes of relief. A decidedly novel 
feature has of late been introduced into 
many of the petitions to Parliament 
respecting agricultaral distress. We 
allude to the doctrine, now so openly 
avowed, of reducing the amount of 
payments to the fundholders. This 
doctrine has as yet found but few sup- 
porters in either House, and it is obvi- 
ous that such a mode of relieving the 
public burdens could be justifiable only 
in the last emergency, and after every 
other method and resource had been re- 
sorted to. The very great fluctuations in 
the value of the currency, caused by the 
excessive issue of paper and finally by 
the return to a gold standard, have we 
believe affected almost every private 
and public mortgage or bond transac- 
tion, and there are few stock-holders 
or parties to mortgages who are not 
receiving more or less mutatis mutan- 
dis than was originally agreed for ; but 
the absolute impossibility of rectifying 
this evil by any general measure, and 
the utter impracticability of going into 
every individual transaction, render 
all men of sense and probity averse to 
any interference on the part of govern- 
ment, with respect to adjusting either 
private or public debts with a refer- 
ence to the alteration in the standard 
or value of money. 

The House of Commons have ex- 
pressed a determination not to depart 
from the present prinsiple of the insol- 
vent laws; but the Solicitor-General 
has pledged himself to propose an al- 
teration of the present act as to many 
of its details. 

A Committee of the Lords has been 
formed to take into consideration the 
Marriage Act passed last Session ; and 
six petitions have been presented to 
the Lords from dissenters praying to 
be relieved from the necessity of com- 
plying with those doctrinal points of 
our marriage service, which are con- 


trary to their consciencious views of 
religion. 

A bill has been brought into Parlia- 
ment to enable his Majesty to dispose 
of the private property he acquired be- 
fore his coming to the throne. 

Mr. Whitmore, on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, brought forward the subject of 
the Corn Laws. He traced the present 
agricultural distress to the reaction of 
the unnatural stimulus which had been 
given to agriculture during the war. 
He proposed that the non-importation 
price of foreign corn should be reduced 
by 2s. per ann. till it reached to 60s, 
which, supposing the duty to be 12s, 
the quarter, was as low as foreign corn 
could ever be sold in our markets, 
His motion was lost by a majority of 
33 over 25, 

Mr. Maberly brought forward a plan 
for the reduction of the national debt. 
His principle was a compulsory re 
demption of the land-tax ; the price of 
redeeming to be applied to the reduc- 
tion of the debt. He computed that 
the whole land-tax would be redeemed 
in seven years, and the debt reduced 
by 40,000,0007. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer opposed the motion, on the 
ground that the plan in seven years 
would work itself out, and leave no 
Sinking Fund at all. Mr. Ricardo 
acquiesced in the principle of the plan, 
but urged that it ought not operate to 
the extent of more than’ 5,000,000/. 
per anu. Mr. Baring opposed the plan 
in toto, whilst Mr. Tierney supported 
it—For the motion 72, against it 157, 
majority 85. 

Mr. Whitmore presented a petition 
from the East India merchants, praying 
an equalisation of the duties upon East 
and West India sugars, Last year an 
additional duty of 5s. perewt. had been 
laid on East India sagar; the cultiva- 
tion of any produce by free labourers 
is so much more cheap than its culti- 
vation by slaves, that, notwithstanding 
the greater length of voyage, the East 
India merchant can undersell the 
West India merchant in the British 
market, and the additional duty laid 
upon East India sugar is in fact a 
bounty upon the slave system. Mr. 
Whitmore’s motion was opposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was 
lost. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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brought forward his plan relative to the 
Sinking Fund. He stated that our debt 
was at the highest in 1816, and he en- 


Periods. 


tered into the following details to shew 
the ratio in which it had been reduced 
since that period. 


Debt. Charges upon the Debt. 


Ono 5th Jan. 1816,.,...£.864,823,326,. ....£.32,310,015 
On Sth Jan. 1823,..... 840,056,805... .... 29,262,752 





Diminution,,.. 24,766,521...... 


He observed that but for the mode 
of Mr. Vansittart’s reducing the 5 per 
cents., the reduction of the debt might 
have been 10,000,0007. more. He 
calculated that our excess of revenue 
above expenditure was now 5,000,000, 
and he took that calculation as the 
substraction of all his plans, and there- 
fore moved that the sinking fund 
should be fixed at that sum. He wish- 
ed to avoid Mr. Vansittart’s former 
practice of paying over money from 
the consolidated fund to the hands of 
the commissioners of the sinking fund, 
as it was at once nugatory, trouble-- 
some and expensive, and he proposed 
to pay to these commissioners out of 
the revenue the sum of 5,000,000J. 
annually, the interest of which sum 
of 5,009,0007. was to accumulate at 
compound interest until it amounted 
to one per cent. on the total of the 
debt. Mr. Hume referred to Treasury 
documents, contradictivg the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer’s statement. By 
these papers it appeared that in 1816 
the charges on the debt had been 
only 31,724,6002, and that in 1822 the 
charges were 31,966,000,2. and so that 
instead of any diminution of the debt by 
the sinking fund, there had been anan- 
nual increase of 720,000/. the diminu- 
tion which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer spoke of arose from the fall- 
ing in of annuities, and by unclaimed 
dividends, Mr. Hume then went into 
humerous statements, and referred to 
humerous documents to prove the ab- 
surdity of borrowing on one hand and 
redeeming with the other. He was 
supported by Mr. Ricardo, whilst seve- 
ral members reprobated the shameful 
mode of keeping the government ac- 
counts, which were so confused that 
the most able members drew from them 
results differing annually by the amount 
of several millions. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s resolutions were 
put and carried. 

The most important business which 
has occupied the attention of the 
House of Commons, has been that re- 
lating to the Irish Church Establish- 
menis. Mr. Goulbourn has brought 
in two bills, the one promoting a tem- 
porary and the other a permanent com- 
mutation of tithes. A kind of select 
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3,047,263 


vestry was to regulate the temporary 
commutation. A commissioner being 
appointed on the part of the rector, 
and another on the part of the pa- 
rishioners. The average price of 
corn for three years is to be the 
standard of commutation, and the com- 
pact is to be renewed every three 
years. With respect to the permanent 
abolition of tithes, this was to be effect- 
ed by an exchange of tithes for an 
adequate proportion of land. 

Mr. Hume moved for an inquiry 
into the whole church establishment 
of Ireland, and supported his motion 
by the following data and arguments, 
The church was merely a civil insti- 
tution, formed differently by the laws 
of different countries, it had been 
entirely altered twice by our laws, and 
modified by those laws repeatedly. 
The whole church property had been 
alienated from its original possessors 
and differently disposed of by Henry 
VIII, and every government in Europe 
bad at different times altered the 
amount and application of church pro- 
perty, and that there were consequent- 
ly a sufficient number of precedents 
for the interference of government 
with respect to the church establish- 
ment of Ireland. That the revenue of 
the church was given to the clergy in 
payment of the performance of cleri- 
cal duties, but that the diguitaries and 
the greater part of the clergy of 
Ireland were always absent from their 
country. ‘The population of Ireland 
was 6,800,000, of which only 490,000 
were of the established charch, and for 
this small number there was the enor- 
mous establishment of 22 bishops and 
arch-bishops, 33 deans, 108 dignita- 
ries, 178 prebeudaries, 107 rural deans, 
52 vicars, 20 choristers, 14 canons and 
175 officers of the consistorial courts, 
and 1289 beneficed clergymen. These 
consumed about 3,300,000/. per an- 
num, aud which sum was most un- 
equally divided. The Arch-Bishop of 
Armagh having nearly 20,0001. per 
annum, besides an enormous revenue 
from lands. Of 1289 incumbents 531 
were non-residents, and it was to be 
observed that this enormous revenue 
was wrung from the most suffering 
population on the globe. He proposed 
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that the clergy should be compelled to 
reside on their livings, that the re- 
venue of the church should be more 
equitably divided, the lowest income 
to be 1502 per annum. Mr. Hume 
proposed many other reforms of the 
establishment, but founded all his 
proposals on the principle of not 
injuring the interests of any persons 
now enjoying incomes from the Irish 
church. Mr. Goulburn in reply, 
eulogised the clergy of Ireland, and 
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maintained the inalienable nature 
of church property. He was follow. 
ed in this argument by Mr. Peel 
and Mr. Plunkett, who were replied to 
by Mr. Denman and Mr, Gratton, and 
Mr. Hume’s motion was negatived by 
167 to62. Majority 105. 

The Members of Goverument have 
expressed their strong disapprobation 
of the Orange Societies, and are de- 
termined to pursue a system of con- 
ciliation towards the Catholics. 


FOREIGN. 


DuRINnG the month we have had very 
little authentic news from the South 
East of Europe, but the complexion of 
all the reports arriving from Turkey is 
decidedly favourable to the cause 
of the Greeks. These people appear 
in quiet possession of the Morea — 
Chourched Pacha has been obliged to 
abandon Attica, and the Greeks are be- 
sieging the castle of Corinth, which is 
expected soon to surrender, and its fall 
will greatly facilitate the advance of 
the Greeks towards Macedonia and 
Thrace. The struggle, which the 
Greeks have maintained for liberty 
against their numerous and ferocious 
adversaries, is as honourable to their 


national character as their brightest 
deeds in ancient history; and these 
brave peoplewill hereafter have to boast, 
that they effected their great object 
without the assistance of any Christian 


state in Europe. Six centuries ago, 
Europe poured her myriads to conquer 
the Crescent, and the preaching of a 
single Hermit was sufficient to inspire 
thousands with the religious enthu- 
siasm; now Europe has beheld the 
Crescent in contest with the cross, and 
the sword of the Infidel has drunk 
deeply of the blood of the Christian ; 
yet neither the zeal of religion, a love 
of freedom, nor even the sympathies 
of humanity have roused a single state 
of Europe to defend the Greek cause. 
We believe that it is impossible for any 
nation to be more unanimous upon any 
question, than the English now are in 
their sentiments against the iniquitous 
invasion of Spain by the Bourbons. 
From the First Lord of the Treasury to 
the mechanic, all are united in one 
common feeling against this unjust 
war. The Spaniards seem to meet their 


danger with an admirable mixture of 
fortitude and prudence. Aware that 
they will be unable to meet the enemy 
in great battles upon the plains, they 
have adopted a plan of warfare suited 
to the nature of their country, and 
which, although it require heroic sacri- 
fices on the part of all classes of the 
people, has never been known to fail as 
a mode of resistance to an invading 
enemy. It is moreover a species of 
warfare which the Spaviards of all peo- 
ple have shewn themselves the most 
capable of carrying on with success, 
They triumphed by it over the Moors, 
after they had possessed parts of their 
country for centuries. Our great Lord 
Peterborough, in the reign of Queen 
Aun, was eventually foiled by it in 
Catalonia; and even that extraordinary 
geuius, Napoleon, sunk before the 
persevering mountain warfare of the 
Spaniards, The government of Madrid 
have resolved upon giving up the open 
country to the French, who will ex- 
haust their forces by detachments to 
keep in subjection the cities and popu- 
lous districts. In the meantime the 
Spaniards from the mountains will hang 
upon their flanks and rear, intercept 
convoys and detachments, and beat 
them in detail. The Spaniards possess 
several impregnable fortresses which 
they have garrisoned and provisioned, 
so that they may form points d’appui 
during the whole war ; Figueras, Barce- 
lovua and Cadiz are among this number. 
In the mean while it is intended that 
Mina shall advance into France, aud 
raise the tri-coloured standed as a ral- 
lying point for the numerous Freuch, 
who are known to be disaffected to the 
government of the Bourbons. 
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METROPOLITAN LITERARY INS6TI- 
sUTION.—A numerous and respectable 
meeting, at which the Chamberlain of 
London presided, has been held at the 
York Hotel, Bridge-street, for the pur- 

of taking into consideration the 
expediency of establishing this institu- 
tion. A committee ie formed, and the 
objects of the institution are at present 
limited to the establishment of a news- 
room, a reading-room, a library of cir- 
culation, aad a library of reference. 
This institution bas received the most 
flattering encouragement from gentle- 
aien attached to literature, as well as 
those engaged in various professions. 
Within four days after its establish- 
ment considerably more than one hun- 
dred shares were taken. 

At a General Court of Proprietors, 
the Bank Directors announced the in- 
tention of allowing a dividend of only: 
4 per cent., instead of 5 per cent. as 
formerly. 

A Committee for the purpose of aid- 
ing the Greeks hus been formed in the 
metropolis, whose object is to give 
action and effect to the sympathy which 
is so widely diffused over the country. 
The meetings are held at the Crown and 
Auchor in the Strand; many Peers 
and Members of Parliament are in- 
cluded in the Committee, and Mr. 
Bowring fs the Hon. Secretary. 

New Fasuions. — Ball Dress —— 
Round dressof amber coloured crape, a 
puckering of gauze of the same colour 
at the border, finished by rouleauz, 
wadded very full of white satin, with 
full blowa white roses, and a few leaves 
of green foliage; under each rose is 
an antique ornament of the rosace kind, 
composed of white satin, with a tuft of 
amber in the interior. The body of 
this beautiful dress is of satin, and is 
elegantly diversified by white silk cor- 
don and fine blond ; the front of the bust 
isfinished by a narrow falling tucker 
of blond; and the shoulders ornament- 
ed by bows of white satin ribbon. 
The sleeves are white, and are trimmed 
to correspond with the skirt, except 
that the flowers are left out; they are 
finished by the rouleauz in points, with 
the rosaces in the ceutre of the sleeve, 
encircling the arm. The hair is ar- 
ranged @ ta Sappho; and round the 
Lesbian braid at the back part of the 
head is placed a wreath of full blown 
roses and faurei leaves. The earrings 
and neclace are of fine pearls ; the ear- 
pendants superbly set. 

Evening Dress.—Dress of Urling’s 
Patent Lace over a slip of lilac coloured 
satin. Three French tucks of white sa- 
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tin, falling one over the other,are placed 
at the edge of the border. ‘These are 
surmounted by a rich festoon trimming 
of white crape, consisting of full puf- 
fings, each festoon headed by an Asia- 
tie diadem, divided by pearts, which 
gives a most splendid effect to this 
truly novel and unique kind of trim- 
ming. The body and sleeves are ele- 
gantly simple, the former having only 
a slight ornament of fine lace round 
the bust, with a few puffs of lilac satin ; 
the sleeves are very short, not full, and 
are bound tight round the arm with a 
broad band of satin. 
Watking Dress —A deep amethbyst- 
colour silk pelisse of gros de Naples, 
wadded and lined with pink sarsuet ; 
a little wrapt and fastened down the 
front with hooks and eyes; corsage, 
made plain and high, ornamented with 
tasselled chevronelles; circular pro- 
jecting collar of velvet, of adeeper hue 
than the silk ; two rows of velvet are 
placed down the front and round the 
bottom of the skirt; sleeve nearly to 
fit, with velvet cuff, and full epaulette, 
intersected with velvet straps. Rutt 
of Buckinghamshire lace; cap of the 
same, fastened under the chin with 
button and loop, Bonnet of the same 
silk as the pelisse, bound with broad 
velvet, and lined with pink satin; the 
front bent ad la Maria Stuart; the 
crown surrounded with inverted coni- 
cal rouleaus of velvet, equi-distant, 
commencing with a silk knot; plame 
of ostrich feathers of a bright amethyst 
colour, placed on the right side, and 
falling low on the left shoulder. 
Evening Dress,—Drese of pink groe 
de Naples ; corsage to fit, edged with 
pink satiu, and slashed to the form of 
the stomacher ; the interstices or scol- 
lops, are filled with pink gauze, con- 
nected by circlets and forming a taste- 
ful chain, which coutinues to the waist 
behind, and gives the shape of the 
back; full court sleeye coufined with 
straps, bound with satin, satin circlet 
fastening the ends; a band of satin and 
full trimming of fluted gauze finish the 
sleeve, which is of a moderate length. 
The skirt is decorated with a fanciful 
trimming of double gauze; each divi- 
sion of the puff derobé is supported by 
a satin rouleau, aud the lower part 
projects as far again as the upper; 
sprigs of the lonicera sempervirens, or 
great trumpet honeysuckle, are dis- 
posed at regular distances above, and 
beneath it is a satin rouleau; and the 
hem wadded. Broad pink satin sash, 
double bow and long ends. 
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BIRTHS. 


SONS, 


Lady Selina Bridgnorth, at Raven-hill, Staf- 
ford: hire 

Lady Georgiana 
Spring-gardens 

The Lady of W. Leigh, esq. at Castle-head, 
Lancashire 

The Lady of the Rev. Francis Dvson 

The Lady of W. Wastell, esq. Burton-crescent 

The Lady of W. Clifton, esq. Somerset-place 

The Lady of — Mallet, esq. Upper Gower. street 

The Lady of Dr. Lang, Newman-street 

The Lady of Robert Tubbs, esq. Harleston, 
Middlesex 

The Lady of W. Turner, esq. Dover-street 


Grenfell, at New-street, 


The Lady of James C, Feyler, esq. Albermarie- 
street 

Mrs, John Rew, Brunswick-square 

Mrs. Philip Martineau, Guildford-street 

The day of M. M‘c Namara, esq. Glocester. 
place 

Mrs. Thomas Deacon, Ashby-street, Northamp. 
ton-square ; 

The Lady of James Clayton, esq. Percy. street 

‘The Lady of H. W. Mortens, esq. at Clapton 

The Lady of Hands Bush, esq. Upper Seymour. 
street , 

The Lady of Fasham Nairn, esq. of Barnet’s. 
place. 


DAUGHTERS. 


The Dutchess of Richmond, in Upper Brook- 
street 

Phe Lady of C. Wilson, esq. VYork-strect, Port- 
man square 

The Lady of Lieut. Col, Wauchope, in Saint 
Andrews-square, Edinburgh 

The Lady of W. C. Boustield, esq. Chatham- 
place 

The Lady of G. C. Wynne, esq. at Voelas, Den- 
bighshire 

The Lady of Charles A, Tulk, esq. Duke-street, 
Westminster 

The Lady of Henry Alexander, esq. in Upper- 
Harley-street 

The Lady of Robert Taylor, esq. at Greenham- 
lodge, Berks 

The Lady of J. G. Ravenshaw, esq. in Lower 
Berkley-street 


MARRI 


Arrindell, W. esq. of Lincoln’s-in, to 
Shearson, Miss Mary Ann, Newton in the 
Willows, Lancashire 

Cotton, William, esq. of Clapham-common, to 
Collins,Miss M. Ann, Thorp-abbots, Norfolk 

Cass, Frederick, esq. of Beaulieu-lodge, Winch- 
more-hill, to 
Dell, Miss Martha, Ponder’s-end 

Davidson, James, esq. of Axminster, county of 
Devon, to 
Bridge, Miss M. Winford, Eagle, County of 
Dorset 

Harrison, Rev. William, Rector of Cleghanger, 
county of Devon, to 
Pyne, Miss Elizabeth, Lincoln's-inn-fields 

Hilhouse, G, esq. Combe-house, near Bristol, to 
Chapman, Miss Mary, Woodford, Essex 

Ifubbard, Rev. Henry, Rector of Hinton-Amp- 
ner, Hants,to 
Gouger, Miss Stamford 

How, W. Wybergh, esq. of Shrewsbury, to 
Maynard, Miss Francis Jane, Wokingham, 
County of Berks 

Hurst, Rev. John, Horsham-park, Sussex, to 
Probyn, Miss Catherine, Pershore, Worces- 
tershire 

Jackson, George, esq. to 
Lodington, Miss Elizabeth Maria, Park-cres- 
cent, Portland place 

Lascelles, Lieut. Col. of the 66th Reg., to 
Berry, Miss Catharine, of King-street, Port- 
man square 

Lamb, Lieut. John, R. N., to 
Robinson, Miss Emma, Holloway 

Lechwere, Joln, sq. R. N., son of vice-admiral 
Lechmere, Sieeple-Aston, to 
Folev, Miss Ann Maria, Newport-house, He- 
refordshire 


The Lady of Captain H. Loraine Baker, R.N. 
C. B. at Portland-place 

The Lady of John Spurrier. esq. Camden-town 

The Viscountess Anson, at Atherstone Hall 

The Lady of Thomas Robert Dimsdale, esq. at 
Caintield-place, Herts 

The Lady of John Brocklehurst, jun. esq. at 
Flurdstield-house, Cheshire 

The Lady of the Rey. Dr. Crigan, at Marston, 
near York 

The Lady of J. F. Daniell, esq. Gower-street 

The Lady of John Butler, esq. at Kirby-house 

The Lady of the Rey. J. W. Morley, Kirkling- 
ton, Yorkshire 

The Lady of Lancelot Holland, esq. Dartmouth 
street, 


AGES. 


Miller, Mr. Thomas, Cheapside, to 
Jennings, Sarah, Carey-street, Linceln’s inn 
fields 

Millner, Mr. Francis, merchant, to 
Amos, Miss Sarah, Hoxton-square 

Merick, Lieut. Col. of the Srd Guards, to 
Lady Louisa Vance, third daughter of the ear! 
of Darlington 

Perry, T. esq. Montague-squate, to 
Watlington, Miss Maria Jane, Upper Bed- 
ford-place, Russel-square 

Reynolds, Henry R. Jun., esq., to 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the Dowager 
Lady Knatchbull, Wimpole-street 

Robson, Mr.'T. R. St. Martin’s-lane, to 
Gibbs, Miss M. W., Orsett, County of Essex 

Scougall, Mr. Henry, to 
White, Miss Eliza, Great Queen-street, Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields 

Stiff, Mr. Z.C., Wellington, Somersetshire, te 
Collard, Miss Mary, Wivelscombe 

Turner, Mr. C., Northumberland-st, Strand, to 
Clifton, Miss Rebecca, Rodney street, Pen 
tonville 

Thornton, Edward, esq. son of E, N. ‘Thornton 
esq. Kennington, to 
Bacen, Miss Mary Ann, Sidmouth, Devon 

Woodhouse, Robert, esq. President of Caius 
College, and Pluonian Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Cambridge, to 
Wilkins, Miss Harriet, daughter of the late 
W. Wilkins, esq. at Paris 

Williams, MajorHamblyn, of the7th Hussars, t0 
Fortesene, Lady Mary 7 

Youle, Richard, esq. son of the late T. Youle, 
esq. Receiver-general, aud Cashier of Ms 
Majesty's Customs, to 
Freeman, Miss Lucy, Walworth. 
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DEATHS. 


Aguilar, Mrs. Grace, widow of the late J. 
Aguilar, esq. Devonshire-square, 58.—Aird, J. 
esq. Hackney — Ashburton, the Right Hon, 
Lord, Friars-Hall, Roxburghshire — Bonham, 
Samuel, C. esq. Baker-street, Portman-sq. 71— 
Bingley, Rev. W. A.M., P.L.S.,Charlotte street 
Bieemsbury— Burnaby, Lady, relict of the late 
admiral Sir W. Burnaby, Stoke-cottage, near 
Guildford—Briant, John, esq. Loughton, Essex 
—Brown, Samuel, esq. St. Mary-at-hill, 74 — 
Bridges, Mrs. Margaret, Widow of the late R. 
Bridges, Lower-Tooting, Surrey—Brown, Mr. 
John A., Blandford-place, Regent’s-park — 
Margaret Sanderson, daughter of 'T. S. Benson, 
eq. Russell-square—Barkworth, Mr. Thomas, 
Pleasant-place, Lambeth—Betham, Maria J, 
wife of John Betham, esq. Burton-crescent— 
Banzh, Isaac, esq. Devonshire place —Henry 
Third son of the late T.S. Beacheroft, esq. on 
board the Hon. Com. Ship, Earl of Balcarras 
Bengal roads—The Baron Rest, one of His 
Majesty's Hanovarian Privy Councellors, 
Sloane-street—Brown, Mrs. Sophia, wife of R. 
S. Brown, Cirencester — Beckwith, General 
The Right Hon. Sir George, G.C.B. Col. 89th 
Reg. Half-moon-street—Bluck, Mr. G. Enfield 

Chatfield, Mr. Arthur, of the Hon. Company's 
ship Daphne, Madras—Crawtfurd, Mrs. widow 
of the late Major General C, Crawfurd, Strat- 
ton-street, 48 —-Chamberlen, Laurence, esd. 
Broad Blunsden, Wilts — Cottrell, Johu, esq. 
Lincoln’s-inn, 87—Cooper, Mrs. Sarah Lemant 
relict of the Rev. Samuel L. Cooper, Great 
Yarmouth,’Norfolk—Coore, Frederick, R. esq, 
Devonshire-place — Chapman, Thomas, esq. 
Margate. 

De Tastet Angelo, esq. Ashford-lodge, Hals- 
tead, 24—Douglas, Robert, esq. Cadogan-place, 
Sloan-street—Harriet, [ufant daughter of Dr. 
Dennison, Guildford-street— Davis, Mrs. Sophia 
wife of W.S. G. Davis, surgeon, R, N.—Dolby, 
Mrs. Ann, widow of the lite W. Dolby, esq, 
Harley-street—Dillon, Mrs. widow of the late 
Rev. R. Dillon, Pentonville—Dagnall, T. esq. 
Cowley, near Uxbridge, 85—De Burgh, Mrs. 
‘relict of the late Fysh De Burgh, West Dray- 
ton, Middlesex, 82 — Deane, W. B. esq. First 
Fruits Office, Temple — Drummond, Charles, 
Banker, Charing-cross, 

Escrect, Rev. J. M.A. of Usted, Essex, 25. 

Fraser, Dr. Lower Grosvenor street. 

George, son of R. Gear, esy. 18—Gould, Ni 
cholas, esq. Frome-house, Dorsetshire, 40— 


——_——— 


Gireen, Mrs, Ann, Stafford-place, Pimlico, 8° 
Gaisford, Stephen, esq. surgeon of the Ordi 
nance Medical Department, Malta 

Hughes, Thomas, esq. Kennington—Hinton, 
Mr. Thomas, Dover-place, Kent-road—Infant 
son of the Rev. G Hemming, Hampton 
Horsfall, W. esq. Norfolk-street, Middlesex 
hospital, 81 — Howard, Lieut. 2nd Rattalion 
14th Reg. Native-Infantry, Chittledroog, Ma 
dras—Haddan, Mr. W. Durham-place, Hack 
ney, 43, 

Jarvis, M. John, Lyon-terrace, Edgware 
road, 48, 

Kemble, Mr. John P., Lausanne, 65, 

Lady Lataroy, relict of the late Admiral Sir 
John Lafarey, bart., George-street, Portawan 
square, 

Masters, Mr. W. Glocester place, Kentish. 
town, 82—Maberly, Mrs, wife of S. Maberly, 
esq. Reading,73—Maule, Richard, esq. Read 
ing, 80—Maning, James, esq. Thames Bank 
house, Sunbury, 53 — Mortimer, Mr. Peter 
Croydon, Surrey, 72 —Charlotte Isabella daugh 
ter of Malpas, Thomas, esq. Clapham-rise, 61 
Maxwell, Mrs. Emily, wife of Edward Maxwell 
esq. Judge and Magistrate of Dinagepore, 
Caleutta—Mather, Mrs, wile of J. Mather, esq 
St. Albans—Moravia, Mrs, Esther, relict of the 
late J. Moravia,esq., Old London-street, 74. 

Nott, Rev. A, Little Horsted, Sussex, 71. 

Oldfield, Mrs. sen. Peckham, 80--Ongley, The 
Hon. Frances Henley, daughter of the tirst 
Baron, Lord Onglev, Linden, near Woburn, 
Bedfordshire—Orford, Mrs. Marv, wife of Mr. 
John Orford, Cavendish-place, Manchester. 

Sophia Catherine, daughter of ‘Thomas Par- 
ratt, esq. Kennington, Surrey, 

Rawlinson, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of J. J. Raw- 
linson, esq. Doughty-street — Roberts, Mrs 
Martha, widow of the late Paymaster Roberts 
of the Oth Light Dragoons, Cheyne-walk, 
Chelsea—Reardon, Mrs Frances, relict of Mr. 
D. Reardon, Stamford-place, Blackfriars 
Read, John, esq. Walthamstow, 57. 

Stockdale, Mrs. relict of the late Mr. James 
Stockdale, Walham green, 53. 

Henry, W. son of J. H. Tremavne, esq. M.P, 
Sydenham, Devonshire—Jane, daughter of the 
late Rev. Thomas Thomas, Peckham, Surrey— 
Talbot, the Rev. Charles, Dean of Salisbury 

Vaux, Jasper, esg. Graiton-strect, 55, 

Wild, John, esq. Ripley, Surrey—Williams, 
Edward, esq. Brighton. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF TRADE. 


The Secretary to the SOCIETY of 
GUARDIANS for the PROTECTION 
of TRADE by Circulars has informed 
the Members thereof, that a good look- 
ing young man, about niveteen years 
of age, 5 feet 6 inches high, dressed iu 
an olive coloured surtout, with a cir- 
cular collar, and calling himself 

Rogpert Mc Reuiey, of 29, Bruns- 
wick-square, lately otiered a Member 
of this Society a checque drawn on 
Messrs. Glynn and Co. bavkers, Lon- 
don, and signed for Peter Mc Relley, 
Robert Mc Relley, payment of which, 
on its being presented, was refused, the 
drawer not being knowa to them. That 
a bill for £50. entitled General Bank, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, drawn by Beare 
and Co. on and accepted by John Beare, 
82, Lombard-street, and indorsed Chas, 
Pound, And also a bill, dated © Lou- 
don,” drawn by Chas. Pound, on and 
accepted by John Beare, 9, Corulill, 
have been recently otfered to a trades- 
man for work done for the said Juhu 


Beare. That a person undernamed, viz. 

— Lrepsuam, Jun, lately obtained 
change out of a checque, appearing to 
be drawn by Thomas Barnard, ou Sir 
John Lubbock and Co., by whom on 
the same being presented, it is found 
that no such person is known. Thata 
bill for £200. dated Brighton, drawn 
by Thomas Dudley and Co. on Robert 
Collins and Co. Denmark-house Re. 
geit-street, has been recently offered 
to Members of this Society—and also, 
that Mrs. Foss alias Force, late of Am- 
ton-street, Gray’s-inn-road,and of 12, 
Suter's-buildings,Chapel-strect, Somers 
‘Town, and now of 13, Brewer-street, 
Somer’s Town. 

J. Avann and Co. General Factors, 
11, Littl: Carter-lane, St. Vaul’s; Rich. 
Bulpin, late of Leighton Buzzard, Bed- 
fordshire, but siuce stating, that he has 
taken a shop at Edmonton are reported 
to the Society as improper to be pro- 
posed to be balloted for as Members 
thereof. 


























































Conmereial Report.—List of Patents. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Tuesday, March 25. 


Cotton —The purchases of cotton 
since our last, nearly 4000 bags, cou- 
sist almost entirely of East India de- 
scriptions, of which 2150 are Surats, 
and taken chiefly by export houses ; 
a considerable proportion of the Ben- 
gals were taken for re-sale in this 
market. ‘There has been some request 
for boweds, in bond, and the prices 
are jd. a jd. per Ib. higher, good fair 
to good 77d. a 8}d. very good 8\d. and 
Sid. The sales consist of 2150 Su- 
rats, good fair to good 5d. a 6d., and 
very good 6}d.a 6jd.; 1500 Bengals, 
middling Sid. good fair 5}d. a Sjd 
good 5jd.a 6d.; 70 Madras, 5}d. 

SuGarR.—The demand for musco- 
vades during the last week was so 
very limited that parcels of very or- 
dinary brown description could be 
purchased 6d. a Is, per cwt. lower; 
the holders of good and fine sugars 
were however exceedingly firm, and 
as no reduction would be submitted 
to, the sales effected were on a very 
limited scale; the quantity on show 
was inconsiderable, and chiefly of the 
low brown descriptions. 

CorFrer.—There were considerable 
public sales brought forward last 
week ; about 2000 bags; St. Domingo 
sold 107s. a 108s. Gd. fair to good or- 
dinary quality; 200 casks good ordi- 
nary 106s.a. 107s. The British plan- 
tation coffee fully supported the pre- 
vious prices ; a parcel of fine middling 
Jamaica realised 148s. good to fine 
middling 137s. a 138s. Gd. fiue ordi- 


LIST OF 


George Richards, Truro, Cornwall, 
Architect; for certain improvements in 
grates, stoves, furnaces, and other in- 
tentions, for the consumption of fuel, 
and in the flues conneeted with them, 
whereby they are rendered more safe, 
and the smoke prevented from retarn- 
ing into the rooms in which they are 
placed; and also for an improved ap- 
paratus for cleaning the same. Dated 
Dec. 26, 1822. 

James Neville, 0: New-Walk, Shad- 
Thames, Surrey, Civil Engineer, for 
an improved method of producing and 
supplying heat to, and constructing 
and erecting furnaces, and other re- 
servoirs, severally used for various 
purposes, &c. Dated Jan. 8, 1823. 


pary 112s. and 112s.6d. The Dems. 
rara acd Berbice descriptions sold at 
some reduction early in the week, bur 
again recovered, an+ realised fully the 
prices of the preceding week. 

Corn.—We have had a large arrival! 
of Wheat and Flour since last week, 
the market opened rather brisk, and 
the best rans of wheat were taken off 
op terms fully equal to the preceding 
Monday; secondary qualities were 
heavy, and rather lower prices sub. 
mitted to, In granary samples there 
has been very little business doing. 
Barley of prime quality bas maintain. 
ed Tast week's currency, but the sales 
have not been brisk; and the malt 
irade was extremely dull. Of Oats we 
had a large supply; last week’s prices 
were maintained for good corn, and 
though there was no great. briskness 
in the trade, yet sales were effected to 
a moderate extent. Beans and peas 
were dull, but not quoted lower. 

Rum, Branpy and Honnanps— 
Rum has been exceedingly heavy for 
some time past, and such is the de- 
pressed state of the market, that prices 
a shade lower would be submitted to, 
if buyers were disposed to purchase. 
Brandy continues exceedingly heavy, 
and in the present state of the trade, 
the best marks could be purchased at 
3s. 2d. on board; the dull market is 
owing in a great measure to the ex. 
pected arrivals. Geneva is offered 
on lower terms, without facilitating 
sales. 


0 et 


PATENTS. 


William Johnson, of Great Totham, 
Essex, Gent. for a means of obtaining 
the power of steam, for the use of 
steam-engines, with reduced expendi- 


ture of fuel. Dated Jan. 8, 1823. 

William Lister, of Baildon, Mtley, 
Yorkshire, cotton-spinner ; for certaio 
improvements in the method and ma- 
chinery for preparing and spinning 
wool, silk, mohair, and other animal 
fibre, of any quality or length of staple. 
Dated Jan. 16, 1823. 

Robert Copland, of Wilmington 
square, Clerkenwell, Middlesex, Gen'. 
for combinations of apparatus, for gaid- 
ing power applicable to various po 
poses. Dated Jan. 16, 1823. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 
from SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, To SATURDAY, MARCH. 15, 1823. 


Extracted from the London Gazelle. 


N.B. Allthe Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Rasinghall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Pareathesis. 


BANRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


J. Green, of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, and J. 
Green, of Somerleyton, Suffolk, brick- 
makers. 

§. Knipe, Liverpool, merchant. 


T. Fitzgerald, Lawrence Pountney-hill, merch. 
R. G. Spice, Drury4ane, dealer in han & beef. 
W. Turquand, Shorter’s-court, ‘Phrogmorton- 


street, broker. : 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 


L. H. Martelly and J. Dayrie, Firsbury-square, 
merchants, from March 15 to April 12. 

J. Larbalestier, New-Basinghall-street, Wine- 
merchant, from March 8 to April 26. 

J. Beaumont, Hunter-street, Brunswick-square, 
dealer, from March 18 to 25, 


H. Harrisen, Southwark-bridge stone-wharf, 


stone-mason, from Mareh 22 to April B. 
H. Porter, Tauutoo, drapet, from March i8to 2 
R. H. Clarke, St.'Mary-at-Hill, wine-merehant, 
from March 1 to April 19. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Adams, J. and J. A. Southampton, toy-sellers, 
(Sowton, Gray’s-inn. 

Aldersey, J. Liverpool, grocer. (Clarke, Ri- 
ehards, and Medcalf, Chancery-lane. ° 
Atkins, J. Great Portiand-street, ehymist. (Day, 

Bedford-row. 

Armstrong, W. Great Queen-strect, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, auctioneer. (Brooking, Lombard- 
street. 

Agnew, A. Great Yarmouth, draper. (Longdill, 
Gray’s-inn. 

Bennett, A. Fuuntain-court, Minories, packing- 
ease-maker. (Clayton, New-inn. 

Bell, H. Bourn, Lincolnshire, corn-merchant. 

_ (Parnther and Turner, London-streect, Fen. 
church-street. 

Budd, W. H. Gerrard’s-cross, Buckinghamshire, 
and Old Change, London, common carrier. 
(Stevens and Wood, Little St. Thomas Apostle 

Barrett, W. late of Cardiff, innbolder. (L. 
Peacock, Lincoln’s Inn-tields; and Mr. W. 
Matthew, Cardiff. 

Banting, J. of the Cottage, Pine Apple-bar, 
Edgeware-road, carpenter. (Carlon, High- 
street, Mary-le-bone. 

Barrow, R. and T. Barrow, of Liverpool, fluur- 
merchants. (E. Chester, Staple Inn. 

Blachford, R. J. Lombard-street, sword-cutler. 
(Swinford, John-street, America-square. 

Browning, J. and R. A. Belvidere Wharf. 
Waterloo-bridge, timber-merchants. (1. Wilks, 
Finsbury-place. 

Boyden, S. Chapel-street, Pentonville, beast- 
salesman. (E. Cole, Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

Barlow, J. Merton, millwright. (W. Deykes, 
Thaives Inn, 

Byers, J. Blackburn, chapman. (Norris, John- 
street, Bedford-row. 

Cave, S. Cheltenham, jeweller. (Lawledge, 
Temple-chambers, Fleet-street. 

ee G. Barton-upon-Humber, draper. (Hicks, 

ray'’s Inn-square. 

Chapman, E. Bridgewater-square, leather- 
seller, (Platt, Green-lettuce-lane. 

Charlesworth, T. Clare-street, Clare-market, 
grocer, (Portal, Clifford’s-inn. 

ambers, J. Wolverhampton, agricultural- 
machine-maker. (Williams and White, Lin- 
coln’s-inn. 

Cleghorn, W. Ratcliff-highway, cheesemonger. 
(Hodgson, Salisbury-street, Strand. 

Cuzner, J. Lullington, Somersetshire, fuller. 
(Lovell, Holborn-court,Gray's-inn, 

Davies, W. King-street, Covent-garden, wool- 
len-draper. (Tanner, Fore street, Cripplegate. 

Draper, R. J. Fleet-market, glass and earthen- 
wapemea. (Scargill, Freeman's-court, Corn- 


Ealand, R. Stourbridge, Worcestershire, hatter. 


(Walker, Exchequer-office, Lineoln's-iun. 
Eicke, C. Cornhill, dealer. (King, Copthall- 
eourt, Throgmorton-street. 


Earl, J. jun. and T. Lee, jun. Birmingham, 
merchants, (Norton and Co. 4iray’s inri-sq. 
Ford, C. Regent-street, linen-draper. (Clarke, 
Warnford-court, Theaginentgnietrest, 

Fentiman, W. Peterborough, linen-draper. 
( Bremridge, Chaneery-lane. 

Fletcher, J. Phambiand,Cumberiand, lime-burn- 
er. (Armstrong, Staple-ina. 

Ford, W. Black Prince row, Walworth-road, 
eee nee (E. Downes, Furnival’s-ian, 


olborn. 

Franklin, W. Ladydown, Wiltshire, fuller. 
(Berkeley, Lincoln's-inn. 

Greig, W. City-road, upholsterer. (Knight and 
Fyson, Basinghall-street. 

Garle, W., S. Warner, and T. Garle, Dowgate- 
dock, ‘Thames-street, merchants. (Boulton, 
Bedford-row. 

Glasier, W. R. Park-street, Westminster, money- 
scriveyer, (Freeman and Heathcote, Coleman- 
street. 

Griffith, 'T. Liverpool, merchant. (Clarke, Rich- 
ards and Medcalf, Chancery-lane. 

Godfrey, J. Leicester, plumber. (Naylor, Great 
Newport-street. 

Hiscocks, J. Frome-Selwood, Somersetshire, 
clothier. (Williams, Red-lion-square. 

Hall, T. Poulton, Lancashire, money-scrivener. 
Norris, John-street, Bedford-row. 

Hughes, H. D. Shottisham, Suffolk, apothecary. 
(Rash, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street. 

Haviland, W. Plymouth, printer. (Wright, 
Clowes, Orme, & Wedlake, King’s-bench-wk. 

Hitchen, C. and T. Wostenholme, Sheffield, 
hair-seating-manufacturers. (Tilson and Pres- 
ton, Coleman-street. 

Hebbron, S. Hutton, Yorkshire, butcher. (Mor- 
ton and Williamson, Gray's-inn-square. 

Haile, M. Cheltenham, victyaller. (King, Ser- 
jeant’s-inn. 

Humberstone, J. St. John-street, Clerkenwell, 
victualler. (Saunders and Bailey, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square. 

Ince, 'f. late of elingham, Yorkshire, horge- 
dealer. (Hicks, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Johnson, B. Samborn, Warwickshire, farmer. 
(Fuller and Saltwell, Carlton-chambers, Re- 
gent-street. 

Knibb, A. Barnwell St. Andrew, Northampton- 
shire, miller. (Lys, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Keast, W. of St. Ernv, Cornwall, lime-burner 
(Alexander, Carey-street, Lineola’s-inn. 

Littlewood, J. Rochdale, stationer. (Tilson and 
Preston, Coleman-street. 

Lee, W. Charles-street, Covent-garden, thea- 
trical and fancy dress maker. (Saxen and 
Hooper, Pump-court, Temple. 

Lamb, J. A. Whittington-place, Highgate, coal- 
merchant. (Cole and Wragg, Av oa 

Lambert, R. Manchester, manufacturer. (Ejlis 
and Co., Chancery-lane. 

Meredith, T. sen. Bisho te-street Without, 
leather-seller. (Clarke, Bishopgegate-chuseb- 


yard . 
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Magnall, J. Manchester, merchant. (Appleby 
and Serjeant, Gray's-inn-square. 

Mathias, J. Haverfordwest, upholsterer. (Hil- 
jiard and Hastings, Gray's-inn. 

ee A. G. Silver-street, Golden-square, 
builder. (Brooking, Lombard-strect. 

Martin, F. Tewksbury, wine-merchant. (Ed- 
munds, Exchequer-office, Lincoln's-inn. 

Oldfieled, J. Edgware-road, coach-maker, (Rice 
and Co. Great Marlborough-street. 

Pepper, H. T. Kingston-upon-Thames, stone- 
mason. (Simpson, King's Bench-walk, Templ. 

Pool, J. Madron, Cornwall, miller. (Follett, 
Paper-buildings, Temple. 

Pearson, R. Droitwich, Worcestershire, glover. 
(Williams and White, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Park, J. Tower Royal, merchant. (Eastham, 
Lawrence-lane, Cheapside. 

Parker, T. Pawlett, Somersetshire, coal-mer- 
chant. (Hicks and Braikenridge, Bartlett’s- 
buildings, Holkorn. 

Read,C. Downe's-wharf, Lower East Smith- 


field, coal-merchant. (Dix, Symond's-inn, 
Chancery-lane. 
Round, G,. Reading, silk-weaver. (James, 
Bucklersbury. 


Riley, J. Sheffield, grocer. (Darke, Red Lion-sq 

Steel, S. Rotherham Yorkshire, linen-draper. 
(King and Co., Castie-street, Holborn. 

Sweet, 'T’. Frith-street, Soho, carver and gilder. 
(Wade, Polygon, Somer's-town. 

Slade, J. Tottenham-court-road, butcher. (Wal- 
ters, jun., Queen-street, Cheapside. 

Simons, W. Birmingham, brush-maker. (Slade 
and Co., John-street, Bedford-row. 


Dividends. 





[Marcn. 






Scudamore, J. King’s-Bench-walk, Temple. 
(Knight and Fyson, Basinghall-street. 

Tait,J.& T. Dover-road, Southwark, brewers 
(Spence and Desborough, Furnivail’s-iny 

Thomson, A. Liverpool, merchant. (Rowlin 
son, Castle-street, Liverpool. 

Turquand, W. Shorter's-court, Throgmorton 
street, broker. (Holtaway, ‘Took’s-court, 
Cursitor-street. 

Tratt, R. J. King-street, Bloomsbury, butcher. 
(Cole, Southampton-street, Moomsbury. 

Thorpe, S. and R. Marshall, Nottingham, 
whartingers. (Knowles, New-inn. 

Vieira, A. J. L. and A. M. Braga, Tokenhouse. 
yard, merchants, (Nind and Cotterill, Throg- 
morton-street. 

Wells, W. Brightwel!, Berkshire, farmer. (Wi) 
liams and White, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Ward, J. Lowestoft, Suffolk, twine spinuer, 
(Heythuysen, John-street, Bedford-row. 

Wainman, J.E. Darkhouse-lane, Lower Thames. 
street, fishmonger. (Lang, Fenchurch-strect, 

Welch, T. Great Tower-street, wine-merchant, 
(Leigh, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house. 

Wight, T. Duke-street, St. James's, taylor 
(Bull, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 

Wilson, J. Halifax, farmer. (Morton and Wil 
liainson, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Westwood, J. Brierley, Herefordshire, farme 
(Jenkins, James and Abbott, New-inn. 

Welcbman, T. Rathbone-place, Oxford-strec* 
feather-maker. (Reynal and Ogle, Austin. 
friars. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Abbott, W. Windham-place, merchant, Mar. 29. 

Bullman, J. and T. Milnthorp, Westmorland, 
mereers, March 10, 

Burraston,, W. Worcester, 
April 7. 

Birmingham, F. Wellington-brewery, Charles- 
street, City-road, common brewer, Feb. 22. 

Bumpus, J. Holborn, bookseller, March 15. 

Bailey, J. Canwick, Lincolashire, malster, 
March 17. 

Barthrop, W. sen., Kingston-upon-Hull, and 
W. Barthrop, jun., Bradford, Yorkshire, 
wool-staplers, March 17. 

Bowman, R. Manchester,-grocer, April 12. 

Barrett, R. Poultry, linen-draper, April 5. 

Bond, J. Muosley,Herefordshire,coppice dealer, 
April 11. 

Bulmer, S, Oxford-st. woolen draper, April 15. 

Braddoek, J. and P.& M. Crompton, Manches- 
ter, merchants, March 19. 

Wurgie, J. Mark-lane, carpenter, April 5. 

Bingley, G, Picadilly, milliner. 

Brown, R. Sheffield, draper, April 1. 

Carden, W. Bristo!, merchant, March 14. 

Cripps, J. Wisbech, Cambrilgeshire, 
draper, March 1s. 

Carev, J. Raquct-court, Fleet-street, merchant, 
April 5. 

Clough, Rev. R. Bathafarm- park, R. B. 
Clough, Glanywern. D. Mason Astrad-nchaf, 
and Rev. J. L. Jones, Plsmadoc, Denbi- 
shire, bankers, March 31. 

Canneg, J. Bishop-Wearmeath, Durham, ship- 
owner, March 25. 

Deavill, E. Manchester, 
March 27. 

Dufour, V. F. A. Berners-street, Oxford-street, 
jeweller, April 12. 

Dallas, W. Cushion-court, Old Broad-street, 
merchant, April 15, ‘ 

Evans, T. Birmingham, builder, March 21 

Frv, R. Leicester-sq. linen-draper, March 29. 

Fisher, M. Tintern, Monmoutlishire, shop- 
keeper, March 18 

Franceys, S. and T. P. 
masons, March 25. 

Forbes, F. Greenwich, druggist, April 22. 

Goodeve, W. D. Wimborne-minster, Dorset- 
shire, common brewer, April 1. 

Herbert, E. T. Fetter-lane, oilman, March 15. 

Hardwick, S. Birmingham, builder, March 17. 

Harvey, M. B.& J.W. Rochford, Essex, ban- 
kers, April 5. 

Hancock, J. Poplay, mast-maker, March §. 


hop - merchant, 


linen- 


wholesale 


grocer. 


Liverpool, marble- 


Hodson, T. C. Leominster, Herefordshire, dra- 
per, March 26. 
Hill, T. Ledbury, 

April 11. 
Hawksley J. Birmingham, merchant, March 19 
Handford, W. Tavistock, Devonshire, linen- 

draper. 
Hill, T. & H. Wood, late of Queenhithe, oilmen. 
Johnson, S. Skinner-street, Bishopgate-street, 

cabinet-maker, March 15, 

Jones, A, W. New Brentford, corn-merchant. 
Ketcher, R. Bradwell, Essex, shop - keeper, 

May 10, 

Keen, W. Aldersgate-st. cork - manufacturer 
Mullion, H. Liverpool, merchant, March 29. 
Mitchinson, ‘T. Great Duftield, Yorkshire 

grocer, March 18, 

Morris, J. Liverpool, wine-merchant, March, 2%. 
Marston, J. Birmingham, coal dealer, March 2! 
Marchant, J. late of Maidstone. carpenter. 

Prichard, E. Slanrust, Denbighshire, shop- 

keeper, April 25. 

Perry, T. and J. Reading, Iron-founders, March 
” 
Pickman, E. Bast Hsey, Berkshire, grocer 

March 22, 

Rodd, C. W. late of Broad-way Westminste:, 
malster, 

Roberts, M. Manchester, grocer, March 14. 

Rotfey, B. New Bond-street, tailor, March 29. 

Rose, R. N; Holborn-hill, bookseller, March 2. 

Roxby, R. B. Arbour-square, Commercial-road, 
merchant, Mar. 22. 

Rees, W. Bristol, ship-owner, March 12. 

Steel, J. Liverpool, mapseller, March 29. 

Simpson, R. Crown-court, Threadneedle-street 

merehant, March 29 
Stawpert, W., T. Ridley, and J. Brown, late o! 

South Blyth, Northumberland, common 

brewers, March 27. 

Smeeton, G. St. Martin's lane, Charing-cross, 
printer, April 19. 

Taylor, A. late of Kent-road, malt - roaster, 
March 29. 

Thurtell, J. and J. Giddens, Norwich, bomba- 
zine, manufacturers, April 4. 

Tennent, J. Liverpool, merchant, March 12. 

Tarleton, J. Gloster-place, merchant, March 2. 

Tate, M. Chalford, Gloucestershire, clothier. 

Vernon, T. Towcester, Northamptonshire, 
grocer, April I. 

Willett, F., E. Willett, and R. Willett, late of 
Thetford, Norfolk, bankers, April 4. 

Wilkinson, G, York, dealer, March 20 


Herefordshire, surgeon, 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING LIST.—Season, 1822, 1823. 


' To be 


: sa ate j | To be : 
Ships’ Names. | Consignments. | Managing Commanders. | First Officers. ern hird Omeers IF siiatttipcaite’ Surgeons. Pursers. afloat in the 
Owners. a | Downs. 


| ; } ane | | -————| | . | 
Royal George ..|\—Beng. & China 1333 John Fam Timins!Chris. Biden J. H. Buttivant/R. H. Treherne A. C, Watling Willian Carr |Thomas Hog |John Ward 14 Oct.} 4 Dec. 


slGenerat Ky Kyd. | B & China 12 James Walker (Alex. Nairn /Rd. Alpin Sota Pearson ly, M. Ralph " Thompson |F. P. Alleyn |Jas. Cannan 
slikent ge if a 1332 S. Marjoribanks ‘Henry Cobb = |James Sexton }Fran. Daniell eh Mac Nair |B. W. Mure j|James Don John Allan 
| | | 1823 
vest wdshire “J 1200 John Locke 'William Hope \Robert Card (Richard Card Wm. Robson Ir. G. Adame [Richard Boys |E. Crowfoot 13Novi 3 Jan. 
i aaa R, Borradaile S.Serle [shank/\Jos. Dudman (Fred. Orlebar iC. Pennington |/H. Harris John Lawson |Wash. Smith P 


6\Inglis ..........| > Bomb.& China) 
ils 26J. Chris. Lochner Willm. Cruick-|H, Cowan 'W. H. White-|H. Colombine [Geo rge Lloyd |John Scott George Adam 


9\Parquharson. - 
| (head) 


aRepulse sever 


ee odes’ ’ é y ’ a China), 


i 


. Griffith: 
ey | | ” — 
| 
| 


1333'S. Marjoribanks J.P. Wilson ‘A.W. Law | Robt. Lindsay le. C. Proctor ‘Robt. Jobling IR. Alexander John Ranney 
1 332'George Clay 'T. Haviside *, Proctor | Mark Clayton |R.C. Fowler |Wm, Edmonds |Edw. Edwards/Jas. Thomsom 


A} St. Hele. Ben 11334) JohnFamTimins J.Paterson |Edw. Foord en IW. H. Walker (Chas. Clarkson|/Samuel Symes|G. 


¢ spec 2 Feb. 


) 


te 
i i 
ae Mitchell (|H. Bristow Le Buttenshaw Fred. E.Waine- James Walker — Arnott |Joseph Cragg 
| [w right) 


133: 5(Company’ s ship) R. Alsager Chas. Shea John Brown G.T.Calvely (Fred. Hedges |Jas. Halliday (George Homer 
W.R. Blakeley{John Hillman Robt. Robson |Chas. Alien’ /A, Johnstone | William Braet 


1332\ Stewart Erskine E. L.Adams (iW. H. Ladd John Hay R. Pattullo T. Shearman Lint. Elliot ly Yilliam Cragg 

|1200 Jasper Vaux \C. O. Mayne Jos. Stanton |G. M, Braith-\P. C. Shadwell B. J. Thomson John Dill J. W. Cragg 
(waite) | 
} "on Chins 1246 William Moffat William Hay |Geo.Denny j|Jos, Coates (C.A. Eastmure Thos. Thoms 


Beet Benth 
“Bridgewater... ae Bomb-1 200 


and China, | James Sims 


4a\Waterloo.......| 
0lSealeby Casiie , | $ Bomb-& Chin#/1242\(Company’s ship) D. R. Newall 


3\Kellie Castle... 
olAtlas ........../5 } Madr. & China 
| 1823 
{ Robt. Strange | Fred. Palmer (27 Jan. |19 Mar. 


7C harles Grant 


| 
[ry mple [son | sa ‘ | 
5\Vansittart ......| 1200 Joseph Hare |W. H.C. Dal-J. R. Mander|Wm. Allen |J.Sercombe |F. Bayley J. W. Wilson |. Beveridge | 
7|Bombay if (1242 Henry Templer (John Hine “ Clement |W.H.Edmonds|George Wise | T. Ingram |Robt. Murray |Robt. Miles 


4\Wa arren Hastings ." win + ‘9 William Sims Rd. Rawes Jas. Evles H. Edmonds |W.B.Coles John Ricketts James Bruce |David Lid ee 5 
7\Lowther Castle .| ‘1427 JohnCrosthwaite' Thos. Baker J. Wilkinson |R.K, Lloyd Te Francken)/C.S. Bawtree J.H. orn iner-| Nic, G, Glass | 
| | asset, 
GP. C. of Wales... Mad. & B .B.Gribble  |C.B. Gribble Josiah Thomas/Jobn Burt = |C. Ingram = Nath. Knox =| Matt. Lovell |W. E. Brown }i2Mar, a Say, 
olMar. Wellington. & eng ha owe Bonham |J. Blanchard (Stephan Pointz|G. R. Parkers |J. Haworth John Sparks P m, Winton |W.J.Shepherd 3 
| | | | | 
36 (Company's ship) W. Manning (J. B. Burnett P. Pilcher \J.R. Watts [Adam Elliot |J. Benifold | }osapris June 


® Those. Grenville . BR al 7 . 
‘ } engal. iHector Rose J. Drayner jE. N. Briggs lH. Mitchell a 


5\Minerva. 976 George Paliner Geo. Probyn | Edw. Ireland 


When 


sailed. 


i Is - 
10 Dee. 


}—S Jan. 
|\—7 Jan. 


t 8S Jan. 
|——7 Jan. 


—S8 Jan. 


| C arreb. 


S 


~24Feb.17 April. 





VARIATIONS OF BAROMETER, TIERMOMETER, Se. AT NINE o'CLOCK, A. #. 


From Feravuanry 25, to Manca }, 1822. 


By T. BLUNT, Mathematical Instrument Maker to his Majesty, No. 22, Cornarie. 


WW ind. 
HH Ww, 
38 S.W. 


1/29°87 
229-68) 
3/2957) 
42425) 40 
529-43! Jy 
6/2967) 3% 
7\2¢36) 3S 
giagos! 35 
929° ‘sl uM 
10/29-65 

11) 29-60 


aed 


42 


36 S 


Obser..| 
Fair 
Ditto | 
Ditto | 
Ditto 
Ditto | 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
» Ditto 
31 Ss. Foggy! 212927 45 
. Fair 


‘Bar “Tuer- "| Wena [Obser. 

ih! 2997 37 | N.W. (®air 

\ 13 3017 3 | Foggy | 
HAIIG 46 {Ditto '25 
'1518@30 39 Clay. | 26 
163015 38 . (Ditto (27 
1730.05 41 . [Ditto 28, 
182977 43 Ditto 29) 
199065 32 Fair 
ot abe 324 SS. W.'|Snow ° 
S.W. |} Rain 
'S.W. 


| 92 99 16 40 


‘Bar\ Ther. Wind Obser. 
} 23.2055) 45 
\24 29°99) 38 


S.W. iCldy. 
E. |Ditto 


PRICB OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 


Ashton afd Oldliam 
BMarnésle 

Birmingham (divided) .. 
Holton and Bury 
Brecknock iok Abergav. 


rewash 
‘orth and Clyde 
Grand Junction 
Gres 
rand 
a 


Mer ord and Gioucester.. 
Lancaster 
and Liverpvuol 


Teicteter & ween 

Loughborough .......... 
= n Mowbray 
a ee 


Btatkrag at orcestershire 
Stourbridge 

deralford-ca- Avon 
Stroudwater 

Swahsea pak et iets 


Thaines and Medway . 
Thames and Severn, New 
Treit & Mersey 
Warwickamd Birmingh. § 
Warwick afd Napton .. 

W ofcester Birmingham 


Marca 15, 1823. 


Per 


Div, per || 
Share. 


Ann. || 
5. aH. 


Bridges. 
410 


Southwark 
| Ditto, New 
Pitto, Loan 
V: auxhall 
Waterleo 
Water-works. 
Chelsea 


Londen Bridge 
|} South London 
West Middlesex......... 
York Buildings 
Insurances. 


Birmingham Fire 
‘| British 


European ....... 
Globe 


Guardian 
Hope 
Imperial Fire 
\| Ditto, Life....... 


London Fire 
‘| London Ship 
Provident 


Gas ane and Coke (Chait 
Company 

City Gas Light Company. 

Ditto, New 


Literary Iastitations. 


Miscellaneous. 
Auction Mart........-.. 
British Copper ene 
Golden Lane Brewery. . 
Ditto 
London Com.Sale Rooms 

'| Carnatic Stock st class . 
| Ditto, . 2d ditto . 


Share, 
a. 


INSTITUTIONS, MINES, &c. 


Div. 
per Ann. 
at &. bv, 


Per 


18 — 
55 74 pr. ct. 
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EDITOR'S NOTICE. 


We have returned to our Publisher Mr. Ferguson’s Letter, sent by 
J. M., because we do not consider a Magazine a proper vehicle for reli- 
gious discussion. 


Letter from a Clergyman of the Church of England, relative to our 
Strictures on Popular Preachers, in our next. 


** Love and the Rose” belongs to a Science which our plan does not 
include. 


We shall be glad to hear again from T. M‘K., and should be happy 
to encourage his youthful muse, 


The Lines called “a Fragment, composed like lightning,” partake of 
the obscurity to be expected from such a title; we wish we could dis. 
cover a single flash of wit or common-sense in them. We suspect that the 
wonere rather remembers than understands the axiom “ Poeta nascitur 
non fit.”’ 


The Hermit-ess in London arrived too late for the present number. 
We are obliged to R. D. for his friendly admonitions. 
S. is requested to call at the Publisher’s for a Letter. 


The Letter relative to the abridgement of Mr. Cusac’s works )ias un- 
fortunately been mislaid. 


The following Contributions shall have an early insertion: 


On “Friendship,” by R. E. J.J. 
Invocation to Fancy, by W. T. 
Lines from Mrs. Hughes. 

The Shipwreck, 

Lines to Miss —— on her Birth-day. 
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